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PREFACE TO TfflRD EDITION 

r[E attention of the reader is called to the additional 
matter on pages 418 to 420 relating to the execu- 
tion of the leaders of the Easter Week Rising. This 
has been supplied to me personally by the Rev. Father 
Augustine, the heroic Priest who attended many of the 
condemned men before their execution and who was with 
them at the siq>reoie moment of their sacrifice. It is not 
possible for me adequatdy to express my appreciation of 
Father Augustine's kindly collaboration with me in making 
perfect this section of the record, and for the deep interest 
he has taken in the work as a whole. 

It is just possible that the reader may have infrared 
some criticism of the action of Eoin McNeil in coimto^ 
m^tnHing the order for Blaster Sunday. The sterling 
patriotism of McNeil is, in itself, sufficient refutation of 
any such inference, which was farthest from my intention. 
Fbakos F. Jongs 
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INTRODUCTION 

NOT within the confines of human knowledge has 
it been known that any one nation has wielded 
such power or exercised such arbitrary control 
ov^ international conununications as England does 
to-day. The ships on the water that cany the mails, 
the ocean cables boieath the water, and the wireless 
telegraphy above the water are each and all completely 
in her hands. Every avenue of intelligence b guarded 
by her police imd picketed by her agents. Service to 
her interests is the rule t^pUed to the suppression or the 
dissonination of news. 

In the titanic struggle for esdstence in which she is 
engaged, this, from her point of view, may be justifi- 
able; but from the point of view of history, founded 
upon truth, it is a malforming of facts and a poisoning 
of the wells of knowledge. In none of the fields of her 
worldwide activities is her censorship so complete or 
so drastic as it is in matters relating to Ireland or Ire- 
land's interests at home or abroad. Not that there is 
anything new in her misrepresentation of Ireland and 
the Irish. That she has done for centuries in the forum, 
on the stage, and through the influences of her literature 
and drama. But never has there been such wholesale 
suppression of reaOties and falsification of truth as since 
the great war. Commencement was made by the false 
acclaim of Ireland's loyalty, and the climax was readied 
by the perversion of the rebellion of East^ week into 
an inconsequential street riot. As time recedes from 
that tragic evoit, the larger will it loom in the memory 
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oi the Irish race; and whatever tends to penetrate 
and darify the fog in which Englbh misrepresentation 
has sou^t to enshroud it, is a distinctive and Ijmting 
service to historical truth. To everyone whose mental 
vision is not distmted by prejudice, the opportunity 
of learning the truth and of forming impartial judgment 
of the actions and motives of the men who have been 
maligned, or at most misunderstood, must be welcomed. 

Fortunately for the cause of truth, this opportunity 
is now presented by the tim^y publication of "History 
of the Sinn Fein Movement and the Irish Rebellion <^ 
1916," written by an author whose Facilities tor ac- 
quiring first-hand knowledge were imsurpassed, and whose 
capacity for imparting it will be appreciated by those 
who read the book. 

To write intelligently and ccmvincingly of Irish affairs 
requires familiarity with a tangled subject and a keen- 
ness of vision that will perceive the genuine from the 
counterfeit. These qualifications spring from sym- 
pathy for and with the people, without which the writer 
(as in many cases exemplified) plunges into a morass of 
generalization, and becomes as detached from his sub- 
ject as Ireland is in spirit from EngUnd. That the 
author of this book is thoroughly imbued with that 
sympathy is manifest on every page; yet, withal, his 
sympathy does not cloud his perception or warp his 
judgment. He maintains throughout a fine sense of 
proportion, and ^i« shadings but make more emphatic 
his work in relief. What is called the impartial pinnacle 
is in Ireland almost impossible (^ attainment. The 
rancor of party politics reaches an intensity imknown in 
America. Here political disputations generally center 
on domestic material questions and very rardy affect 
the personal relations of the citizens. There, there 
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are involved social di^inctioiu and wnbitiaiu, tradi- 
tioaal prejudices, radal and not infrequently religiou* 
antipathies, and above all the ever present, though slum- 
bering, hostility to En^^iah rule. Throu^ this maee 
the author guides a well-tempered steady pen thid; at 
no time is dipped in gaJl, though the oj^rtunities fix 
invective are not few. Conspicuous in this r^ard is ius 
treatment of the Parliamentoriaiu, the Home Rule Bill, 
sod the recniiting propaganda, subjects to which stnmg 
and vivid expressions might well be applied. Yet, 
notwithstanding the prov<ding inducements to "let 
the gall'd jade wince," he pursues a course of modera- 
tion that enhances the value of the clear and simple, 
but dignified, narrative. 

A most valued part of the book is that which deds * 
with the Sinn Fein movement Fostered by misrepre- 
sentatitm, and aided by lack of correct information, 
ignorance regarding it has assumed amaging sway. 
Even men of a high order of intelligence have been mis- 
led by rumor and "cable hearsay" to form the most 
grotesque opinions concerning its nature and purpose. 
The prevailing view is that it was a secret oathbound 
society with revolution as its object and dark deeds its 
means. No doubt it will surprise many to leam from 
the clear definitions given in this book that it was not a 
secret oathbound society, and had no rdation to plans 
or schemes for revolution. No doubt but that many 
^nn Feiners were revdiutionists in spirit and act, and 
equally so there were many Sinn Feiners opposed to 
revotuticm by force. Of itself, the movement might be 
termed patriotic political eotmomy, and for unselfish 
urns coupled with patriotic purpose has not had its 
equal in modem times. Indeed, it was more. It was 
altruistic in its projected service to country and human- 
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ity, iuiil its spirit is ^Epressed ia a free translation of its 
title: For Ourselves. It was born of the terrible con- 
dition of Ireland: a ferUle country, always on the verge 
of famine; an island favorably situated on the world's 
great water lanes, its coast line indented with capacious 
harbors, without shipping or commerce; a land with 
fine water facilities and rich mineral deposits, without 
trade or industry; and a vigorous, fecund population, 
decaying so rapidly as to bring into view the vanishing 
point of the race. Said the Sinn Feiners: Nature has 
blessed our country; it has been cursed by man. We 
eat English bread, we wear English clothes. Industrial 
enterprise depends on English capital, and the best 
products of our land are taken to English markets. 
We are taught to think and speak in English and fashion 
our morals on English lines. Let us encourage, as far 
as we can, home industry, by refusing to buy or consume 
artides of foreign maniifacture or product; let us stimu- 
late Irish trade by the aid of Irish capital being applied 
to Irish enterprise; let us retain and employ our men 
by cultivating the soil, reaping the harvest, and feed- 
ing our people, instead of raising sheep and cattle for 
the Enf^hman's table; let us have a system of national 
education that will instill into the heart of youth love 
of country, reverence for its historic past, and hope 
for its future welfare, instead of the present system that 
denationalizes and degrades and fosters contempt 
for everything Irish. These and kindred objects con- 
stituted its program, and they were capable of attain- 
ment by means of association only. Surely fault should 
not be found with a people who by peaceable means 
endeavor by cooperation to elevate themselves to a 
plane of dignified national existence and intellectual 
progress. This is the bifinite design, and for a time 
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at least it has been bustrated by man. It is noticeable 
that even under the extraordinary povers conferred by 
the Defense of the Realm Act Sinn Fein has not been 
proclaimed, nor has there been one public trial or 
prosecution for espousal of its principles. The reason is 
plain: its principles do not violate even a clause of 
English law, and while the society has not been placed 
under l^al ban, its members have been persecuted 
upon the vidous, but oft-applied, principle that he who 
seeks to bene6t Irdand thereby becomes the enemy of 
England. If the author did no more than give the 
instructive outline of this most interesting chapter of 
Irish History, and rescue it from possible oblivion or 
certain derision, he has made a valuable contribution 
to what has been termed the dismal science, and furnished 1 
a t^t_i(n' elaboration as to how an impovnished, dis- 1 
armed, and powerless people, acting in imison, may I 
thwart the schemes of the powerful. ' 

But it is in his treatment of the rebellion of East^ 
week that he reaches the climax of interest. Naturally 
is this so, for it contfuns all the dramatic elements which 
stir the imagination and is saddened by the somber 
fringe of trt^^y. His narrative is an etching. Its 
dear cut lines are unembelUshed by flower or figure, 
and in their strength and mnplidty lie their historical 
value. Philosophic reflections and deductions are left 
to other minds and times, but the living facts are pre- 
sented so vividly that they cannot be minimized or dis- 
torted. Some features are so prominent that they are 
calculated to engross the attention to the exdusion of 
others equally important. First among these is the 
established determination of the "Castle" to disarm 
the volunteers and arrest the leaders. By this act of 
aggression it was intended to accomplish three things: 
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first, to strike terror into the people by the mond advan- 
tage of dealing the firat blow; secondly, to coerce the men 
arrested into oilistment in the army; and tJiirdly, to still 
in the silence of the prison cell the voices of the moi who 
had agitated against and made recruiting a failure. 

A sinister sidelight is thrown upon the " Castle " 
council when it was urged that the contemplated assault 
upon the pet^le would produce a bad effect in America. 
Gtti^itt Friend, the commander of the forces, dedared 
that be did not care about America, and that at all events, 
if the Irish there became troublesome, the American 
government would deport them. The second feature 
is the unfortimate countermand of Ecnn MacNeill to 
the volunteers. Had this not been issued — well, it 
is idle to speculate on "what might have been." One 
thing may be reasonably assumed, that even though 
the end were not different, the cost of reaching it would 
have been. Many of the circumstances surrounding 
that fatal order may never be known. Casement, the 
pure and diivalrous, is dead, and MacNeill, the scholv 
and kindly gentleman, is immured for life. Notwith- 
standing that in the bitterness of defeat men may rashly 
express themselves as to causes, it is creditable to the 
Irish race that not one word bad been uttered impugning 
the honor or the motives of either of those splendid 
patriots. And in harmony with that tribute, it may 
here be mentioned that, so fu- as is known, there has 
not figured in this rebellion that tool of Enf^and and 
shame of Ireland, — the informer. 

Worthy of the classic lines which have immortalised 
the Greek heroes are those men, who, with knowledge 
(rf their plans having been disordered and of the over- 
whelming power of the enemy they challenged, went 
intrepidly to sacrifice for their principles. The timid 
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and prudent calfnilator may say that they were raE^ 
and wildly impractical and wholly devoid (A comfort- 
able worldly sense. While from a selfish and supo^ 
fidid point of view this may be putially true, yet the 
fact should not be overlooked that but for such men in 
all ages humanity could not have broken the shackles 
with which tyranny and power had frequently bound it. 
But these men were not blind fatalists. They were 
Christian men, tA blameless hves, with tender ties'* of 
blood and affection, endowed with intellectual gifts 
of a high order, and a fine moral fiber that ^ves grace 
and beauty to human existence, and that vibrates in 
qmipathy with every aspiration for truth and jostioe. 
AH that makes life's journey pleasant and attractive 
was hdd in promise for them, had they but pursued the 
smooth and beaten path of self-interest and sterile ego- 
ism. For their bravery and courtly conduct generous 
words of praise have been extended even by their Eng- 
lish enemies. It is only from the servile Irish "Hero- 
dians" that bitter words hare oome. What must be 
the remorse of Mr. Redmond, their chief, when he re- 
flects on the language he used in a cablegram to New 
York a short time after the outbreak and before the 
truth escaped the censor. He said: "The whole dis- 
graceful plot is viewed with execration by the Irish 
people. It was almost entirely a Dublin movement; 
partly the creation <A the Sinn Fein cranks and German 
agents there, partly of the renmants of that mass of 
discontent and anarchy which was left by the disastrous 
Larldnite strike. ... I have received communicatioa 
from all parts of the worid dedaring vehement con- 
denmatiim by Irishmen of this insuie and wicked at- 
tempt to destroy all Ireland's hopes, just at the moment 
when, after centuries of vfun struggle, they were about 
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to be fully realized." For his sin "Vathek" was con- 
demned to eternal exposure of liis scorched heart in a 
transparent body. 

So numerous were acts of heroism and devotion to 
duty that to sin^e any one of them would appear in- 
vidious. One, however, may be mentioned as presenting 
incidents of romantic adventure worthy of being «i- 
shrined in poetry. Longfellow enshrined "Paul Revere's 
Bide" from Charlestown to Lexington in graceful verse, 
and Buchanan Reed sculptured "Sheridan's Ride" to 
Winchester on Homeric lines. In "The 0*Raliilly'8" 
ride to Limerick, vividly described by the author, ihere 
is rich material and inspiration for the poet's genius, 

A true perspective of the acts and motives of the men 
who organized and led the rebellion of Easter week can 
only be had through sympathy with heroic endeavor. 
It would be as unjust to their memory as it would be 
misleading to the student of history to measure them 
by the gross materialism of the day. Granted that they 
were idealists, but they were idealists with a very prac- 
tical turn of mind, that had a clear conception of their 
ti^ts as well as their duties. They knew that God 
alone fixed Ireland's place on this planet, that He gave 
its people a language and implanted in them an instmct 
for racial and national existence, that He conferred upon 
them the right to make their own laws for Ireland and 
in Ireland, and that He had never abrogated that right 
by transferring it to England. They knew they had 
been deprived of that right by force, and that it could 
never be regained except by a duty fulfilled, and the ful- 
fillment of that duty was life's highest law. They were 
convinced that a nation that has lost its freedom does 
not deserve it, unless to regain it it is ready to march 
to victory through constancy in sacrifice. 
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In sadness the written and spoken history of their 
coimtiy told them that the path of the patriot led to 
poverty, exile, imprisonment, or death, and that his 
only ladder to fame were the steps leading to the scaffold. 
With that grim re(x>rd before them, every man (A them 
staked bis life against desperate odds. They knew 
that the chances of victory were remote, but they de- 
termined to leave an enduring example. Why this 
sublime courage and splendid fortitude? Because they 
had absorbed the spiritual -meaning of KaHUeen ni 
Bovlihan, so that it had permeated their soul. To 
them patriotism meant more than calculating for op- 
portunity and balancing for expediency. It was to 
them a religion that, when needs be, required sacrifice — 
and sacrifice of life and liberty they made for conscience 
and for Ireland, that her much troubled and tried but 
immutable spirit may live. 

John W. Gofp 

N«w York. 
Hard) *. 1917. 
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PREFACE 

DURING the last week of May, 1S16, 1 received a letter 
from Dublin stating that my frieadt Arthur Griffith. 
the founder of the Sinn Fein movement, had been 
arrested and bis house ransacked by the British militaiy 
authorities. 

As it happened, I had in my possession, and still have, a 
copy of The Sinn Fein Folict, as written by Griffith. I 
was aware, before I left Dublin, that very few copies of the 
pamphlet were in existence. On realizing that Griffith was 
silenced in an English prison, and out of a feeling of comrade- 
ship to him and a desire to preserve his work, I decided to set 
down the truth regarding that policy and movement of which 
the world then was, and still is, thinking. 

The men whose names have since been immortalized in the 
hearts of men and women of the Irish race the worid over were 
my personal friends. For years it had been my privilege to 
work with them, to know them intimately, and to share a little 
in that work of preparation whidi later led to the reawaken- 
ing of the soul of Ireland. Many of them were intimate 
and particular friends and comrades of mine — for example, 
Midiael OUanrahan and The O'Rahilly — and I felt also 
that the time had come to set upon record the truth regarding 
them and the ideals for which they worked and died. Since 
April, 1916, many articles about these men have (q)peared in 
American periodicals, often by writers whose knowledge could 
not be other than second-hand. Even when written with the 
best intentions, these articles gave rise to false impressions. 
la order, therefore, to portray these men as I knew them, to 
^ down some of the facts of the case for Ireland, to show the 
manner in which this nation, one of the small nations of which 
re hear so much in these d^s of war, has been plundered and 
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robbed of het industries, her rights and liberties — of ftU, in 
short, save her honor — I set about the compilation of this 
work, if for no other purpose than that my own two little sons 
might know the truth. 

It has been said, and truly, tha t England has erecte d pa per 
walls around Ireland. On the inside of these walls she writes 
^at ~whi<Ji she wants the Irish people to believe about the 
rest cd the world, and on the outude that whidi she hopes the 
worid will believe about Ireland. . Vnr jQimthah^fnrf thf r*^ 
bellion the Irish people were toH that the men of_Ii$land 
were joining jhe_Britis|^_MIOS. by on '"T'ltiy t.hpl'"""'^'' per 
week, the truth being, as was later demonstrated, that the 
men onrelarid, an3 the women,~16o, wfere preparing to strike 
for tH eir f reec&ia.. In ^te of political intrigues, base bar- 
gtuns made by traitors, and appalling _ecQPomic cow&ions, 
there were many in Ireland^with red blood in their yetoL and 
the old dream in their heartsj who worked and prayed that 
their dream mi^t come true and who called deep in thdr 
h«Lrts to the Ireland of their love: 

Ol Dear Dark Bead, thmigk fnd the eurlew'a acreaming, - 

Wakens the eckoea qf the kUl and glen; 
Yet ahaii Hum see once more the bright tteel gleaming. 

Yet ahaii thou hear again the tramp of men; 
And though their fathera' faie be theira, ahdl others 

With hearta aa faitl^ftd atUl thai pathway tread, 
TtH toe have aet, ok! mother dear of motkera, 

A noHon'a crovm upon thy Dear Dark Bead. 

the bright steel gleaming was their hope, as it has ever been 
of an unconquerable and martial people, for who can conquer 
a race that breeds men who went smilingly to death for free- 
dom, imd men who, with the guns of the usurpers around them 
and their city in ashes behind them, went singing into exile, 
young men whose unconquerable spirit was so evident in th^ 
erect bearing as they marched on their way to English prisons 
that tears streamed down the cheeks of women and old men 
took off thdr hats as they passed? 
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While H will thus be seen that the subject has been ap- 
proached franldy from an Irish point of view, at the same 
time no effort has been spared to keep the record in strict ac- 
cordance with the facts available, even when these facts are 
such as I would willingly see erased from the record of Irish 
history. At the same time the mass of material has been so 
great that the chief di£Sculty has been to compress it within 
the compass of a single volume. 

Re^;arding these omissions, it may be well to mention that 
I had originally intended to devote one chapter to the record 
of English atrocities committed both during and after the 
actual fighting, of which ample proof b available. This rec- 
ord, however, has grown to such an extent that even the bar- 
est enumeration would fill many pages, (uid I had, therefore, 
to leave its publication for another occasion. The manner 
in whidi the English acted in the execution of thdr prisoners 
of war and their treatment of the three thousand men and 
women who were deported to England, Wales imd Scotland, 
b in itself sufficient indication of what took place after the sur- 
render of the Republican leaders. It requires no stretch 
of the imagination to conjure up the picture of what the English 
soldiery would do in a he^less dty when we see the official heads 
of the British Government acting in a manner that is now a 
matter of authentic history. 

In this connection nothing could better illustrate the feeling 
throughout Ireland following the executions and deportations 
than the letter addressed by the Bishop of IJmerick to General 
MaxwetL This letter was written in reply to one from General 
Maxwell demanding that the Bishop take action against two 
of his priests allied by the British Government to have acted 
in sympathy with the Republicans. The letter follows: 

A8Bn>BD, CnABUGVILLd 

May 17, 1918. 
Sir: — I beg to acknowledge tbe receipt of your letter of ISth inst., 
which has been forwarded to me here. I have read carefully your 

allegatioiia against Rev. and Rev. , but do not see in them 

any justification for disdpUnary action on my part. Tbey are both 
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excellent prieati who hold strong national views, but I do not know 
that they have violated any law, dvil ot ecclesiastical. In your 
letter of 6th iost. you appeal to me to help you in the furtherance erf 
your work as military dictator of Ireland. Even if action of that 
kind was not outside my province, the events of the past few weeks 
would make it impassible for me to have any part in proceedings which 
I regard as wantonly cruel and oppressive. You remember the Jame- 
son Raid, when a number of buccaneers invaded ■ hiendly State 
and fought the forces of the lawful government If ever men de- 
saved the supreme punishment, it was they. But officially and un- 
officially the influence of the British Government was used to save 
them, and it succeeded. You took care that no plea for mercy should 
interpose on behalf of the poor young fellows who surrendered to you 
in Dublin. The first information which we got of their fate was the 
announcement that they bad been shot in cold blood. Personally, 
I regard your action with horror, and I believe that it has outraged 
the conscience of the country. Then the deporting by hundreds, 
and even thousands, of poor fellows without a trial of any kind seems 
to me an abuse of power as fatuous as it is arbitrary, and altogether 
your regime has been one of the worst and blackest chapters in the 
history of the misgovemment of this country. I have the honor 
to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

»}" Edward Thomas O'Dwtbr, 

To &«.„a a. J. G. ikL^™^ «"*»' '^ "~*'- 

Commatider-in-Chi^, 

lie Forces in Ireland. 

It was also my intentioD to devote some little q>ace to the 
consideration of the means taken by Mr. John E. Redmond 
and the Parliamentary Party, in conjunction with Mr. Lloyd 
George, the present British Prime Minister, to force through 
a scheme of sham Home Rule that would have left Ireland 
in worse pli^t than ever. The time may come when this 
matter will, with its later developments, afford subject matter 
for another chapter of Irish history. In this place I merely 
propose to show what two of the moat serious-minded Irish- 
men of their day, Ardibishop Walsh of Dublin and the Bishop 
of Limerick, to whom reference has already been made, wrote 
and said of the actions of Mr. Redmond and his colleagues. 
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Writing in a Dublin newspi^»er under date of July 25, 1916. 
Ardibtshop Walah made tlie following statement: 

Dear Sir: — For years past 1 have never had a moment's doubt 
that the frisb Home Rule cause In Parliament was being led along 
a line that could only bring it to disaster. But it was impossible to 
diut one's eyes to the lamentable fact that Nationalist Ireland, or, 
to speak with accuracy, the preponderating majority of those of our 
people who still retained faith in the efficacy of Constitutional agita^ 
tion, had become hopelessly possessed of the disastrous idea that "the 
Party" — or to use the new-fanned term, its "leaders" — could do 
no wrong. Fair criticism was at an aid, and any one, thorough- 
going Nationalist though be might be, who ventured to express an 
c^Nnion at variance with tbdrs became at once a fair mark for every 
pt^tical adventurer in the country to assail with the easily handled 
qnthets of "factionist," "wrecker" or "traitor." 

Having then a duty to dischai^ e to the eccleuaatical pontion that 
I have the honor to hold, I felt that I could most fittingly indicate 
toy stroi^ view of the lamentable pontion of the Home Rule cause 
by what seemed to me a sufSciently striking indication of it — ab- 
solute aEwtention tnm everything that could be r^arded as express- 
ing concurrence in the courses that was being pursued. 

The country seemed to be satisfied with that course. The Home 
Rule Act was on the statute book; it could not be displaced or modi- 
fied without "our" consent; the end of the war would automatically 
bring with it the reopening td our old Irish Parliament in College 
Green; and so on. 

'As the necessary result of the abandonment of the policy of Inde- 
pendent Opposition — the only policy that can be followed with safety 
by Irish representatives in the British House of Commons — our 
country is now face to face with a truly awful prospect. 

The Home Rule Act is still on the sUtute book. Will Irish National- 
ists be any longer befooled by a repetition of the party cries, that this 
fact makes them masters of the situation; that the act cannot be 
modified without Nationalist consent; and that Ireland awaits only 
the end of the war to find the portab of the Old House in College 
Green automatically opened for the entry of the members of a Parlia- 
ment greater than Grattan's? I remain, dear sir, faithfully youn, 
•{•WtLUAU J. WAiaR, 

Archbishop's House, Dublin, Arehbuhop rf DubUn. 

July U, !»!«. 
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P^. — I cannot doee thu letter without expreasing my uaose- 
meut that the country hu bo long allowed its attention to be distracted 
with all Borts of side issues regarding the Irish Parliament that is to 
be, whilst an effective bar is kept up — for this is what it comes to 
— against all real consideration of the questioD whether the Par- 
liament that is to come to us is to be a Farliament in any sense worthy 
of the name. ^W. J. W. 

On September 14, 1916, for reasons which will be sufficiently 
obvious to those who have read the letter addressed to General 
Maxwell, Bishop O'Dwyer was presented with the freedom of 
tlie City of Limerick. In the course of his address on that 
occasion, he dealt at some length with the facts of the situation 
as he saw it. I quote the following report of his speech from 
one of the Irish p^>ers: 

Since the war began they had heatd a good deal about the Empire 
and th^ place in its greatness and their dutiea towards it. That 
argument <lid not appeal to him (Dr. O'Dwyer). An empire in any 
true sense consisted of a number of kingdoms, each of which was a 
unit, self-contained and self-governed, but all of which came together 
for thor mutual support and beneSt. But that was not the case as 
between England and Ireland. They had been deprived of all the 
attributes of a kingdom. They were a subject province. They 
were like Egypt, governed by English Satraps of an inferior kind, but 
in no sense were they constituents of the British Empire, as Canada 
and Australia were. Ireland was a nation, and never would be at 
rest until the center of gravity was within herself. 

They might think that proeperity would wean their people from 
the old cause; that education would turn thoughts into other channels. 
It was the flattering unction which tyrants were always laying to thdr 
souls; but the history of the world was against them. Ireland would 
nev^ be content as a province. It was that national spirit that 
would yet vindicate their country, and not tlie petty intrigues of 
Parliamentary chicane. And if their representatives in Parliament 
had relied on it, instead of putting their futh in Asquith and Lloyd 
George and the Liberals, they would not be where they are to-day. 

By way of defense, some of them had been asking recently for an 
alternative policy. It was a rather cool demand. It was as if the 
captain of a ship, after running her on the rocks, invited the passengen 
to give their views of how the vessel should have been navigated. It 
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would be much more to the purpose foi him to tell them how he pro- 
poaed to get iur off the rocks. Although like the mass of the people 
of this country, on whom the confideiice trick had been ployed ao 
disftstrously, he (Dr. O'Dwy^) had no responsibility for the present 
deplorable condition of things, he would state his alternative to trust- 
ing the Party, who trusted the Liberals, and were now reduced to the 
statesmanship of Micawber — waiting for something to turn up. 

When war was being declared be would have said to the English 
Government: "Give us our Nati<mal rights; set up a genuine Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, and we are with you; but, it you will not, then fight 
your own battles." 

Again, that very year, when the English Government played falsct 
he would have said to the Irish members of Pariiament: "Come 
home, shake the dust of the English House of Commons off your feet, 
and throw yourselves on the Irish Nation." 

"These are my alternatives," said his Lcndship. "I think they 
would have bem effective; but I fear that they would not be in favor 
with our present Parliamentarians. O'Connell used to say that Eng- 
land's difficulty was Ireland's opportunity. Alliance with English 
politicians is the alliance of the tamb with the wolf; and it is at this 
point precisely that I differ from the present political leadov, and 
bdieve that they have led, and are leading, the national cause to 
disaster. Some people imagine that, because I condnnn the policy 
of cotain politiaans, I am their enemy, and even a bitter enemy. 
In this they are wrong. I entertain no enmity to any living person; 
but, if I am to speak at all on public questions, I must say the truth, 
and, if I put my views strongly, it is not for the purpose of offense, 
but because the matters at issue are of vital importance and touch 
my deepest feelings." 

These are statements which speak for themselves, and it 
has been my endeavor, wherever poadbte, to allow the various 
sides of the case to be stated by those who were themselves 
taking a leading part in the shaping of events. 

I would also like to have dealt more fully with the mag- 
nificent work done by the women of Dublin durii^ the linng. 
Their deeds, however, speak louder and more eloquently than 
any words ot mine. The chapter entitled thb vomes of thb 
NATION was written by my wife, Maire Hastings, who was 
more intimately acquunted with those of whom she writes 
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than I was. With this exception the responnbUity for eveiy 
statement resta upon myself. 

The diapters dealing with the actual fighting during the 
rebdlion are compiled from the statements of many ot the 
men who took an active part in the risiag and who have since 
escaped to this country. It is not at this time considered wise 
to give their names to the pubhc, but I wish in this place to 
express to th^n n^ gratitude for their invaluable assistance 
in making this portion of the work as complete as I trust the 
reader will find it. 

Tbete is just one more point. Here have been many state- 
ments made to the effect that the rising was engineered by the 
German Government or by German officials. He reader 
will find this aspect ctf the matter fully dealt with in the thap- 
ters that follow. I want to emphasize here that, whatever 
may be the individual opinion of the wisdom of the Bepubll- 
cans in declaring war on the Briti^ Empire, the fact must be 
admitted that they had no option but to do so or submit to 
disarmament, defeat, and disgrace and the surrender of all those 
things they held in sacred trust from thmr fathers before them. 

They took the boldest course because it was the only one 
posdble tor them; they had dtber to fight on their own soil 
or admit that all the hopes that Ireland held were held in vain. 
Hiey rose, "the young, the gifted, the gallant and the daring," 
with pure hearts and dean himds, to kindle anew the sacied 
fire that shall flare high in Irish hearts until the end of time. 
With ffuth and joy unspeakable they went to the sacrifice, 
for tbcy were girded around with the magic tjt a great love. 
They had "bent low and low, and kissed the quiet feet of 
Kathleen, the Daughter of Houlihan;" and, when they kissed 
them last, the feet <A thdr love were red, for she was treading 
the only path that leads to freedom. 

But in her glory which is to come she will remonber for ever 
and ever the noble ones who rose at Resurrection time, and 
fought to save her honw and died to save her soul. 

„ „ , Francis P. Jones 

HODOKBN, N. J., 

Mwch, 1917. 
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HISTORY OF THE SINN FEIN 

MOVEMENT AND THE IRISH 

REBELLION OF 1916 

CHAPTER I 

Sinn Pbin and Education 

THE bedrock of the Sum Fein policy, which embraces 
eveiy phase of Irish national life and activity, mi^ 
fittingly be aununed up in the following words: 

National self-development secured through the recognition of the 
duties and rights of dtizenship on the part of the individual, and 
with the aid and support of all movements originating from within 
Ireland, which, instinct with national tradition, do not look outside 
Ireland for the accomplishment of their aims. 

This was the policy outlined at the FHrst National Council 
Ctmvention, held at the Rotunda, in Dublin, on Tuesd^r* 
November 28, 1905, under the presidency of Edward Martyn, 
at which the programme of the men who later became known 
as the Sinn Fdners was promulgated by Arthur Griffith. 

Many volumes might be written if a full and complete 
exposition of this policy were attempted, and considerable 
space must be devoted to it in order that its significance may 
be properiy tq>preheDded. It was, and ia. a policy unique 
in its comprdiennveness, and it is aiso the best possible 
stat^nent of the case for Ireland, since it embodies the facts 
of and reasons for Ireland's aspirations for freedom, and at 
the same time combines the best thou^t <rf many ages 
with the advances made by modem pcditical and national 



The first basic prindple ot the Sinn Fein policy is that the 
Irish are a free people, and must possess the rights of a free 
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people untU, of their own free will, they renounce them. 
A glance at the histoi? of Ireland shows conclusively that 
this renunciation has never yet been made. 

If we accept this principle of government only with popu- 
lar consent, we are forced also to accept its necessary corol- 
lary, namely, that any external power that attempts to 
control, or does actually and by force control, the free actions 
of a people, is a tyranny. We are also forced to accept the 
further principle that it is the first duty of the citizen to 
oppose and seek to end that tyranny. Such may well be 
termed the Sinn Fein philosophy. 

Coming now to the implication of this policy to the case 
of Ireland, the Sinn Feiners pointed out that the tyranny 
(according to the forc^ing definition) that oppressed Ireland 
was the English Government; and it was their contention 
that this government, to prevent its real character from being 
apprehended by the people, forced an educational system 
upon the peo[Je designed to make them oblivious of their 
r^ts as men and their duties as citizens. 

All departm^its of education in Ireland — primary, second- 
ary and university, — were directly controlled by the British 
Government throu{^ Boards consbting exclusively of its own 
nominees. These Boards fixed the courses and text-books, 
and clung to an educational policy adverse to the best inter- 
ests of the Irish people in the teeth of the universal criticism 
and opposition of Irish educationists. The language of Ire- 
land, the history of Ireland, the economics of Ireland, the 
industrial possibilities of Ireland, the rights of Ireland, found 
no place in their curricula. The only primary schocJ system in 
Ireland that recognized Ireland was that of the Irish Christian 
Brothers, which affected, however, but a comparatively small 
portion of the pe<^le and received no public grant. 

The primary school system controlled by Government 
nominees was, as a system, intended to perpetuate that 
ignorance of Ireland which the British Penal Laws had once 
made legally compulsory. The pupil was not tai^t, as he is 
in every country elsewhere, to look out upon the world from 
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his own country, and that his first duty b to his native land. 
The system in force taught him that he had no country, and 
therefore no national duty and no national standard of com- 
parison and value. He was forced to acc^t instead the 
standard of England. 

The secondary system of education, controlled also t^ a 
Board of British nominees, was likewise designed to prevent 
the higher intelligence of Ireland from performing its du^ 
to the Irish race and state. In other countries secondary 
education supplies the leaders in industry and commerce. 
Its real object is to fit persons of average ability to play that 
part in the national economy of their own country for which 
they have special aptitude. From the national standpoint, 
education is an investment on which the pupil b later to 
pay interest by contributing his efforts towards the economic 
development of his country. But vocational training to fit 
young Irishmen to play their part in the development of their 
own country was unknown. Everything that might awaken 
their interest in Ireland was rigidly barred. British policy 
demanded that their thoughts be turned towards England, 
and that their horison be an English one. In Ireland second- 
ary education was so framed as to cause an aversion from 
and a contempt for "trade" in the heads of young Irishmen, 
and to fix their eyes, like the fool's, on the ends of the earth. 
The system in vogue drew away from industrial pursuits 
those who were best fitted for them, and sent them to be 
Civil Servants in England, or to swell the ranks of struggling 
clerkdom in Ireland. An industrial Ireland might prove a 
rival (d England. Althou^ Ireland was scandalously ovei^ 
taxed, as was attested by successive English Commissions; 
altliough the "equivalent grant" (which entitled Ireland to 
an increased educational appropriation in the same ratio as 
English and Scottish ^propriations for education were in- 
creased) was consistently withheld, England strained every 
effort to cultivate the fiction that the Irish owed their educa- 
tion to a great act of grace on the part of the English people. 
The fact was that Ireland was paying an exorbitant price for 
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an education that rendered Iier sons useless at home. And, 
instead of inculcating a aeaae of loyally towards her and an 
appreciation of her sacrifices, this education was ddiberat^ 
planned to unfit young Irishmen to repay their debt to their 
own countty, whidi was, however, forced to pay dearly for 
her own degradation. 

When En^^and appointed foreigners (as she invariably did) 
to important posts in Ireland, her excuse was that no Irish- 
man knew enough of that particular department of the 
business of his own countiy to qualify him for the post. 
Thus, the Department of Agriculture constantly justified its 
wholesale importations of foreigners on the ground that 
secondary education in Ireland produced no men qualified 
for the post. One British Government Department excused 
itself by casting the blame on another. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that university education in 
Ireland was regarded by the "classes" as a means of washing 
away the original sin of Irish birth. It was based on the 
inversion of Aristotle's dictum, as indeed the three systems of 
education in Ireland were. The young men who went to 
l^inity College were told by Aristotle that the end of educa- 
tion is to make men patriots, and by the professors of Trinity 
that Aristotle was not to be taken literally in Ireland. Vni- 
versi^ education in Ireland encumbered the intellect by 
imparting knowledge which led and pointed nowhere; it 
chilled the ima^nation and enthusiasm by cutting the young 
Irishman away from his traditions; by denying him a countiy, 
it debased his soul, while it enervated his body l^ denying 
him physical culture. If a comparison be required, imagine 
what would happen if everything that breathed of American 
history, of the men and the women who made America the 
great nation she is to-day, of America's fight for freedom, and 
of America's men of literature, science, and art, were taken 
away from the schoolbooks of the American nation, and the 
heroic tales and deeds of srane other nation substituted in its 
place! If this were done, how many generations would elapse 
before the extinction of that spirit of patriotism and devotion. 
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d America first and last and aU the time, in short, of Simi 
Feiii, which b to-day so distinguishing a feature of the pec^le 
of thia countiy? 

Yet the qrstem outlined above is the one on which the 
educatioD of the childien of Ireland has proceeded during the 
three-quarters of a century that has el^ued since education 
was a fdony. The fact that even this eviscerated system was 
won only as the result of prolonged and bitter agitation is a 
BufScient comm^itary on English rule. This is a system 
which, as Aristotle says, ruins the individual and eventually 
the nation. If he had lived in Ireland, Aristotle would have 
been a seditious person in the eyes of the British Govern- 
ment, which now makes him subserve its aims by standing 
him on his head. Just as we learn our duty to society around 
us through the medium of the family, our obligations as 
citizens teach us our duties as men. Yet the English believe 
that, by teaching disloyalist and treachery to motherland, 
they can exact from Irdand a loyalty for an Empire which, 
in so far as it is not merely mythical for Irishmen, stands in 
their eyes as the agent <A monstrous oppression, unparalleled 
crudty. and savage injustice and as the mouthpiece of im- 
placable hatred for everything pertjuning to the Gael. Peace 
between the islands through such a policy can be won only 
at the price of the entire destruction of Gaelic civilization 
and all who uphold it. If empires are entitled to wreak such 
vengeance on opponents of their policy, let it at least be so 
stated frankly, and let us at least be rid of the hypocrisy with 
which the policy is now disguised. 

The problem before the Sinn Feincrs was how to remedy 
this state of affairs in education. They took the stand that, 
if the control of primary education was not voluntarily trans- 
ferred from the British Government to the Irish people, it 
was the duty of the Irish people to take over the primary 
education syst«n themselves. It was pointed out that they 
could do this in the first place by transferring, where possible, 
the pupils of the misnamed "NatJonal" Schools to the 
acJtools of the Irish Christian Brothers, and, where this was 
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not practicable, by founding voluntary scboob, sustained in 
part by the contribuUons of the parents and in part from 
a National Education Fund subscribed to annually by the 
Irish people throughout the world. That this was not im- 
possible, was shown by the fact that Hungary had done it 
forty years before, and that Poland had followed suit. The 
result was shown in the manner in which Hungary threw off 
the Austrian chain, and the manner in which Poland, prior 
to the outbreak of the war, was fast loosening the hold of the 
Russian autocracy on its national life. 

At the same time it was not forgotten that the Irish people 
could not afford to withdraw in a body their school children 
from the "National" Schools, for they would not have had 
sufficient funds in hand to cope with the educational crisis 
thus created. The plan that was fonnulated, and that was 
carried out in part and would have been carried to a finish 
had not the war intervened, was more practicable. This plan 
provided for a period of educating public opinion on the vital 
importance of the matter, of preparation for coping with the 
demand for a really national ^stem of education. At the 
end of this period, should control of the primary system still 
be withheld, then the Sinn Feiners would order a school 
strike, as the Nationalists of Poland had done, and replace 
the old ^stem by one that would teach the Irish child to 
glory in his country and desire to serve her. 

As to the Irishing of the secondary system, the Sinn Feiners 
depended with confidence on the sympathy and support of 
the clergy and especially on the Irish Christian Brothers, who 
were expected to ignore the Intermediate Board and substitute 
a system devised by themselves in conjunction with the 
Gaelic League and Irish educationists. The Irish Christian 
Brothers had been the pioneers in primary education from 
the moment when teaching in Ireland ceased to be illegal. 
There was no doubt, therefore, that they would be ready to 
gain an additional distinction by pioneering a secondaty sys- 
tem of education such as Ireland needed. It was equally 
certain that the Irish nation, coming into the dawn of a new 
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life, would see to it tiiat they did not suffer as a consequence 
of their patriotism. 

As to the univeruty ^stem two solutions were offered. 
One was the nationalizing of Trini^ College, the other the 
establishment of a national university by the Irish people. 
By a national university was meant a democratic university, 
to whose halls wealth would not be the only passport. Tlie 
Sinn Feiners recognized the fact that, if they decided on the 
foundation of an Irish university (as th^ eventually did 
decide) on the same lines as that founded by the patriots of 
Hungary, they would have to do as the Hungarians did, and 
largely support it out of endowments made by their sym- 
pathizers. They believed sufficiently in the patriotism of 
Irishmen abroad to know that they would help^to endow such 
a uoiverai^. They knew that within Ireland they would 
secure endowments from Irishmen and groups of Irishmen. 
The fact that the Irish National Univerrity on the lines 
suggested was soon after endowed and established, and that 
it has begun to compete successfully with the beat seats of 
learning in Europe, is the best possible proof of the soundness 
of this portion of the Sinn Fein policy. It is not perhaps 
without significance that Professor Eoin MacNeill was a 
member of the university, and that among bis colleagues 
was Iliomas MacDonagh, one of the seven martyred signers 
of the Irish Declaration of Independence. 

The Sinn Fein leaders recognized that the only way of 
dealing with this problem was through the Irish people them- 
selves, and that the replacing -et the denationalizing system 
ot-£ilij|ca^i9ii_i^Jreland by a nationalizincsystem rested with 
the m^ and women ofTreland, and not with the British 
'Gay£niment. If it was worth having, it was worth making 
sacrifices to obtain, and they were confident that, if the same 
spirit which prevailed in Hungary, Finland, and Poland — the 
spirit of self-reliance — were evoked in Ireland, th^ could 
not tail. 
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SiKN Fein and the Industrial Fbobleu 

NEXT in order to the education question in Ireland 
came the problem of the industries, and the greatest 
of these was, and still should be, farming. A glance 
at the economic history of Ireland, however, revealed the 
fact that fanning in Ireland was nq>id]y resolving itself into 
the cattle trade — a condition in which most people acquiesced 
unthinkingly, not apparently being aware that around the 
industrial situation centers fifty per cent of the Irish "ques- 
tion." While volumes might be written on this phase of the 
subject alone, it is not the intention here to do more than to 
enter into a brief exposition of the matter and the manner in 
which the Sinn Foners handled it. 

The tilled land in Ireland had decreased by one-fomih 
during the previous generation. This simple statement has a 
terrible bearing on recent history. Over a million acres that 
were crop-bearing in 1871 had been converted into grazing 
ground before 1905, and the cattle trade that had absorbed 
this was threatened with destruction by the competition of 
the Argentine and Canada. In this extremity we find, in 
the period just before the outbreak of the war. County 
Councils in Ireland devoting some of their funds to the 
encouragement of cattle raising, and the Royal Dublin Socie^ 
allocating funds for the same purpose. It was not difficult 
to understand the actions of the Royal Dublin Society — an 
institution which, since the ^inction of the Irish Parliament, 
has been one of the agencies through which the British Gov- 
ernment works out its will in Ireland. Since the time when 
Lord Carlisle, on behalf of the British Government, issued an 
order to discourage tillage in Ireland, the Royal Dublin 
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Socie^ had done yetmum aerrice in helping to sweep the 
people from the soil. 

The perverted educational ^stem may account for the 
action tjS the County Councils. The fact which apparently 
bad been forgotten, but which the Sinn Feiners again forced 
into the domain of practical politics, was that, if the soil of 
Ireland was again to be brought under cultivation — and it 
was vital that this should be done — it was necessary that 
the County Coimcik, which were then by premiums encourag- 
ing grazing, should withdraw these premiums and devote 
them to tiUage-farming. The Sinn Feiners held that an 
agricultural and manufacturing union was necessary in the 
countiy's interest — a union ot manufacturers and farmers, 
classes which, (or some mysterious reason, persisted in bong 
unfriendly to each other and failed to reidize their inter* 
dependence. 

The farmer wa3 indifferent towards the industrial revival, 
failing to realize the increased market an Ireland with a 
manufacturing arm meant to the agriculturist; and the 
manufacturer was indifferent to the agricultural question, 
failing to see that an extension of agriculture — the extennon 
of tillage — meant the extension of the market for his produce. 
Their failure to grasp this rudimentary principle of pohtical 
economy is in itself a sufficiently damning indictment of the 
Irish educational system. It was and continued to be one 
of the worst anomalies in Ireland that the manufacturing 
population should be largely subsisting on foreign food. 
There is no genuine reason for this state of affairs in a country 
capable of feeding at least fifteen times its present population. 
It is due to the ignorance of elementary economics and to the 
lack of a truly Irish Board of Agriculture to give the necessary 
guidance and lead. It came as a happy omen at the opening 
of the Sinn F«n campiugn that the industrial conference in 
Coik had just declared with practical unanimity ^unst the 
British-made economic policy which had been thrust upon 
the coimtry to its commercial injury. Lest there be those 
who are under the impression that this condition of economic 
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affairs and the evils that arose out of them be laid unjustly 
at the door of the British GoTemment, it ia only neceaaaty to 
refer them to any histoiy of Ireland, where they will read the 
many British statutes that were made for the express and 
declared purpose of crippling and putting out of existence 
every vestige of industry in Ireland, and turning the entire 
country into one huge cattle ranch. England's gain from this 
policy is very evident, since, as a manufacturing country, her 
chief deaire is to crush industrial rivala and to obtiUB an 
abimdauce ot die^> food. 

like anglicization of the Irish mind is best exhibited in its 
attitude towards ecooomica. The system of economics which 
Adam Smith and his successors had invented for the puqwse 
of obtaining control <^ the world's maricets for England was 
accepted by the Irish petite, prior to the advent of Sinn 
Fein, as the quintessence of wisdom. It mattered not that 
all Eurt^ had rejected it — that the United States of 
America, the most progressive country in the world, had 
also definitely rejected it. England still held on. and does 
so to the present day. and ita application ia responsible for 
much of the current social misery and unreat. And because 
En^and held on. Ireland, under the Bririah system of educa- 
tion, perforce accepted the "as-good-and-aa-cheap" shibboleth 
as a gospel. That, said the Sinn Feiners, with the rest of the 
similar impositions and humbug of the syatem, would have 
to be bundled out of the country. 

Arthur Gri£Sth, the founder and expounder of the Sinn Fein 
policy, waa. in economica, largely the follower of the man 
who waa reqxinsible for the formation of the mighty con- 
federation which waa faat becoming England'a serious rival 
for the trade supremacy of the world — Germany. The 
name of Frederick List is a famous one throughout the 
civilized world, and his works are text-books of economic 
science outside Ireland. In Ireland, before the rise of the 
Sinn Fein movement, his works were unheard of and his name 
unknown. Germany had hailed List as the Preserver of the 
Fatherland, and Louis Kossuth bestowed on him the ritle of 
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the Economic Father of the Nations. The Sinn Feiners 
beheved there was room for him also in Ireland and in her 
educational system. 

Following List, the Sinn Feiners held that the Irish people 
should reject that so-called political economy which neither 
recognized the principle of nationality nor took into con- 
sideration the satisfaction of its interests; which r^arded 
chiefly the mere exchangeable value of things without taking 
into consideration the mental and political, the present and 
the future interests and the productive powers of the nation; 
which ignored the nature and character of social labor and 
the operation of the union of powers in their hi^^er conse- 
quences, and considered private industry only as it would 
devek^ itself under a free interchange with the whole human 
race were it not divided into separate nations. They accepted, 
with Lost, the theoiy that between the individual and hu- 
manity stands, and must continue to stand, one great fact. 
Tiaa fact is the Nation, with its special language and Utera- 
ture, with its peculiar origin and histoiy, with its special 
manners and customs, laws and institutions, with the claims 
of aH these for existence, independence, perfection, and con- 
tinuance for the future, and with its separate territoiy; a 
society which, united by a thousand ties of mind and interests, 
forms one independent whole, which recognizes the law of 
ri^t for and within itself, which in its united character is 
distinct from other societies of a similar kind, and conse- 
quently can only, under the existing conditions of the world, 
mMUtain self-existence and independence by its own power 
and resources. As the individual obtains mental culture, 
power of production, security and prosperity, chiefly by means 
of the nation and in the nation, so is the civilization of the 
human race only conceivable and possible by means of the 
civilization and develc^ment of individual nations. But, as 
there are among men infinite tUSerences in condition and 
circumstance, so there are in nations. Some are strong, some 
are weak, some are highly civilized, some are half civilized; 
but in all states, as in the unit, the impulse of self-preservation 
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and tlie desire for improvemeat exist in a greater or smaller 
degree. 

The Sinn F«nera held it the task of national politics to 
insure existence and continuance to the nation, to make the 
weak strong and the civilized more civilized. Th^ held it 
the task of national economics to accomplish the economic 
development of the nation, and fit it for admission into the 
one universal society of the future. Th^ took as their 
definition of the normal nation, such as thejr desired to make 
Ireland, a nation possessing a common language and literature, 
a territory endowed with manifold natural resources, with 
convenient frontiers and a numerous population; a nation 
where agriculture, manufactures, commerce and navigation 
would all be developed proportionately, and where arts and 
BcienceSt educational establishments, and universal culture 
would have an equal footing with material production. Its 
constitution, laws, and institutions would afford to its citizens 
a high degree of securily and liberty, and would promote 
religion, morality, and prosperity. It must possess sufficient 
power to defend its indqiendence and to promote its foreign 
commerce. They held that in the economy of Adam Smith, 
and particularly as it was applied to Irdand, there was no 
place for the soul of a nation; to him the associations of the 
past possessed no value. In the economy of List the nation 
not only possessed a place, but the highest place, uid that 
is why it appealed so powerfully to the leaders of the Sinn 
Fdn movem^it. 

In Ireland, on the other hand, the pet^le had been taught 
by British Education Boards and British officials that the 
destiny of Ireland was to be the fruitful mother of flocks and 
herds, and act as a handmaid of England; that it was not 
necessary for the Irish people to pay attention to their 
manufacturing arm. since their agricultural arm was all- 
sufficient. This, sud the Sinn Feiners, was a fallacy that 
dissolved before reflection; but it was a fallacy that had 
passed for truth in Ireland. They replied that a nation 
could not promote and further its civilization, its prosperity. 
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and its social pn^ress by exchanging agricultural products for 
manufactured goods as efficiently as by establishing a numu- 
facturing power of its own. A merely agricultural nation 
could never develop to any extent a home or a foreign com- 
merce, with inland means of transport and foreign navigation, 
increase its peculation in due proportion to their well-being, 
or make notable progress in its moral, intellectual, social, and 
political development: it would never acquire important 
political power, or be placed in a position to influence the 
civilization and progress of less advanced nati(»is. A mere 
agricultural state was infinitely less powerful than an agricul- 
tural manufacturing state. The former was always economi- 
cally and politically dep^ident on those forngn nations Vhidi 
took from it agricultural products in exchange for manu- 
factured articles. It could not determine how much it should 
produce, but would have to wait and see bow mudi others 
would buy from it. The agricultural manufacturing states, 
on the contrary, could produce for themsdves large quantities 
of raw materials uid provisions, and supply merely the 
deficiency from importation. The purely agricultural nati(His 
were thus dependent for the power of effecting sales on the 
chances of a more or less bountiful harvest in the agricultural 
manufacturing nations. They had, moreover, to compete in 
their sales with other purely agricultural nations, whereby 
the power of sale in Itself was rendered uncertun. An 
agricultural nation was as a man with one arm who made use 
of an arm belonging to another person, but could not. of 
course, be sure of having it always available. An agricul- 
ture manufacturing nation was a man who had two arms of 
his own always at his own disposal. 

The Sinn Feiners appealed to the Irish people to get rid of 
the fallacious idea that the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests were opposed. They declared they were necessary 
one to the other, and that one could not be injured without 
the other suffering hurt. They asked the Irish people to 
clear their minds of the pernicious idea that they were not 
entitled or called upon to give preferential wd to the manu- 
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facturing industries of their own country. They declared 
that, if that idea were Qot met and combated, there would 
be an end to all hope of the development of an Irish manu- 
facturing arm. and of the hope of Ireland coming into the 
birthright of her nationaUty. They told the people that only 
in the soil of general prosperity does the national spirit strike 
its root, produce fine blossoms and rich fruit; that only from 
the unily of material interests does mental power arise, and 
again from both of them national power. 

Therefore, th^ made it their declaration that it was the 
policy of the Sinn Fein National Council to bring about that 
unity of material interests which produces nati<nial strength. 
to convince the manufacturer that every improvement in 
agricidture would increase his home nuurket, and the agricul- 
turist that every ertension of the manufacturing industiy 
would promote his welfare. In short, to convince both that 
there could be no permanent prosperity tor either unless the 
nation as a whole was prosperous. The logical outcome of 
this teaching was that the Irish people must offer their 
producers protection where protection was necessary. 
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Sinn Fein and Protection 

PBOTECTION, as defined by the Sinn Peiners, did 
not mean the ezcluaion of foreign competition; it 
meant rendering the native manufacturer equal to 
meeting for^gn competition. Th^ did not advise that the 
Irish people should pay a higher profit to any Irish manu- 
facturer, but that they should not stand by and see him 
crushed by mere weight of foreign capital. They took the 
stand that, if an Irish manuFacttuer could not produce an 
article as chet^Iy as an English or other foreign manufacturer 
only because his foreign competitor had at present larger 
resources at his disposal, it was the first duty of the Irish 
nation to accord protection to that Irish manufacturer. If, 
on the other hand, an Irish manufacturer could produce as 
cheaply, but charged an enhanced price, that man deserved 
no s(q>port; he was, on the contrary, to be branded as a 
swindler. 

It was held to be the duty of the Irish public bodies, in 
whose hands the expenditure of $20,000,000 annually was 
placed, to p^ an enhanced price for Irish-manufactured 
articles, when the manufacturers were able to show that they 
could not produce them at the lesser price; that was Frotec- 
Uon. This was also the duty of the individual. But it was 
contrary to the principle of Protection, and to the interests 
of the country, that a manufacturer in Ireland who could 
produce as cheaply as his foreign competitor should receive 
an enhanced price. The movement was (me designed pri- 
marily to ^ve back to Irdand her manufacturing arm, not 
to make fortunes for dishonest manufacturers. The ques- 
tion OS to the manner in which this was to be accom- 
plished was conadered very carefully and thoroughly by the 
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Sinn Fein leaders, and the plan eventually decided on was 
one that proved to be remarkably fruitful of results, and 
^ ^ would, in t he fullness oL time, have achieved complete success 
^' ' had the war not intervened. 

It was decided that the solution of the problem lay primarily 
with the individual, since the Irish people were powerless to 
influence the genend administration of their country; secondly, 
through the County, Urban, and District Councils and Poor 
Law Guardians; thirdly, by endeavoring to secure control 
of the inefficient bodies known as Harbor Commissioners ; 
fourthly, by stimulating the Irish manufacturers and the 
Irish people to industrial enterprise; and, fifthly, by inviting 
Irish-American coital to aid in Irish development, on a 
purely commeroial basis. 

In the first place it was pointed out to every individual 
that, except where fraud was attempted, it was his or her 
duty to pay, if necessary, an enhanced price for Irish goods, 
and to use, wherever possible, none but Irish goods. As to 
the Irish elective bodies, which controlled the expenditure of 
Irish local taxation, their duty lay along the same lines as 
that of the individual. The duty of the Irish harbor bodies 
was to arrange the incidence of port dues so that th^ should 
fall most heavily on manufactured goods entering the country, 
and to keep and publish a table of all goods imported and 
to whom consigned. In all these respects the Irish Harbor 
Boards had hitherto fuled. lliese boards were in most 
cases composed of English shipping representatives and Irish 
importers of foreign goods, whose interests were diametrically 
opposed to the general interests of the Irish nation. A short 
time before the promulgation of the Sinn Fein policy, and 
only after considerable agitation, the Dublin Port and Docks 
Board had been driven to publish an annual return of the 
for^gn goods imported into the capital of Ireland by sea, 
and the return had appalled all who read it. The Cork and 
other Harbor Boards refused to follow the example of Dublin, 
thus publicly proclaiming themselves tools of England in her 
frantic efforts to conceal the true economic ctMidition of 
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Iidand from the Irish people. The Sinn Feiners submitted 
the question to the people, and asked them if th^ were 
going to tolerate this anti-Irish action of supposedly Irish 
Boards. They said that the Irish people had a right to know 
what foreign goods were being imported into every part of 
Ireland, and who it was that received them. In other words. 
they wanted to know what it was open to every citizen of a 
free country to know, but the information was insolently 
refused them by Boards of English nominees. The Sinn 
Feiners demanded that the port taxation be removed from 
raw materiab and placed on manufactured goods. Th^ 
were told that this taxation was so small as to be inappre- 
ciable. Small it certainly was, but not in^preciable. This 
was well demonstrated when it was sought to have the 
incidence of port taxation altered in Dublin, and the Port 
and Docks Board, so far from considering the matter in^>- 
preciable or insignificant, fought as fiercely as ever it fought 
to prevent increased dues being placed upon manufactured 
goods brou^t into the port of Dublin. T\a9 increase would 
have been small indeed, but it would have given to Ireland 
the principle of protection, and that was the end sou^t. 

Further, the Sinn Feiners held that the Irish Harbor Boards 
must be manned for Ireland by men who desired to benefit 
Irdand, not by shipping agents of Elnglish firms and im- 
porters; that a general scheme of port taxation would have 
to be adopted throwing the bulk of the port dues on manu- 
factured goods, and a perfect tally kept at all Irish ports 
of aut^ goods, whence they came and to whom they were 
consigned, and that this tolly should be published each 
month. They declared that, once this was done, the least 
imaginative of the people would be forced to realize what 
was taking place in the country industrially. This realization 
would doubtless spur them to support their own industries, 
and would posfflbly induce them to invest their earnings in 
the industrial enterprises of their own country. 

Begarding the introduction of forrign capital, it is scarcely 
necessary to state that the Sinn Feiners did not want British 
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capitalt which would forge a new link in the chain binding 
them to England. What they did ask for was American and 
Irish-American coital. They were careful to point out that 
they did not ask, nor would they accept, charity. Tliey 
declared that they could show the investor that Ireland was 
a good field for his money, and that Ireland waa aomething 
more than a rich and unezploited field. As briefly as possible, 
the proposal was as follows: That the General Council of the 
Councils should have the country surveyed with a view to 
the profitable development of its natural resources, and, 
having had the cost and retiim estimated as accurately as 
possible, should then invite the foreign investor to took into 
the matter. It was known that Irdand could offer 174,000,- 
000 tons of coal, the finest fuel in Europe and practically 
untouched, and an inexhaustible supply of peat to operate 
the factories, and that the investors would have at their 
disposal all the facilities possessed by the County Councib 
and Rural Councib of Ireland, and the assistance and good- 
will of the Irish people in turning Irish coal and peat into 
gold. The investors would offer in return profitable employ- 
ment to a la^e number of the Irish people, and an enormous 
increase of strength socially, industrially, and politically. 

The ]^x)tection plank in the Sinn Fein platform was, need- 
less to say, one that would require many years to work out. 
It was manifest) on the face of it, that the entire programme 
was the work for a generation. Yet the manner in which 
the industrial policy guned root and spread throughout the 
country soon made it the object of the attention of the 
powers that were opposed to the manufacturing interests of 
Ireland. Needless to say, the opposition that developed was 
not altogether on the surface, but it was not long, neverthe- 
less, in making itself felt. 

TTie duty of the individual, placed first l^ the Sinn Fdners, 
was the first that brou^t results, llirou^out the country 
the policy of asking for and getting goods of Irish manu- 
facture was acted upon by the people. It was suddenly 
discovered that quite a number of articles manufactured at 
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home were as good and even better than the foreign-made 
article. The main difference was that the foreign-made arti- 
cle was as a rule widely advertised, while the Irish product 
was not. the reason being not far to seek. The Sinn Fein 
policy had tlie effect of supplying the advertisement for the 
Irish product) with the result that there was an immediate 
increase in the sales of Irish-manufactured goods. This, as a 
natural consequence, resulted in a decrease in the sale of the 
foreign article, which, in its turn, had the effect of arousing 
the opposition of English manufacturers. 

As a concrete instance, mention mi^ be made of the Irish 
tobacco industry. Tlie statement made 1^ the Sinn Feiners 
that there was room for the estabUabment of an Irish tobacco 
industry in Ireland was made the object of a great deal of 
cheap wit in the British press. Yet, under the inspiration of 
the Sinn Fein policy, the tobacco industry not only became 
an established fact, but, in the course of a few years, became 
a serious rival to the tobacco trust in England — so far, that 
is, as the sale of cigarettes, pipe tobacco, and cigars in Ireland 
was concerned. It must be admitted that the smoking of 
the Irish tobacco at the outset was no slight test of patriotism, 
but, with increased experience in the prqwration and curing 
of the dried leaf, it was not long before the Irish article be- 
came a genuine pleasure. In addition to this, Irish tobacco 
possesses a flavor that is peculiar to itself, and which soon 
became a habit with smokers. 

Fordgn opposition was not slow in developing, with the 
result that efforts were made to delude the Irish public into 
purchasing foreign goods as Irish. Irish names were attached 
to goods that never saw Ireland until th^ were brou^t into 
the country ready for sale. The Sinn Feiners discovered the 
fraud, and countered by the establishment of the Irish trade- 
mark. A sign peculiar to Ireland was agreed upon, namely 
a scroll device representing the legendary Collar of Malachi, 
surrounded 1^ the words, Deaniha i nEirinn (Made in Ire- 
land). The use of this sign was permitted to manufacturers 
who could show that their goods were made in the countiy, 
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and every infringemeDt was prosecuted under the British 
Trades Mark Law, the Irish people being for once able to 
use British law to their own advantage. The Irish trademark 
became the standard of value in Ireland, and the policy of 
the Sinn Fdners was soon on the way to restore to Ireland 
her lost manufacturing aim. 

There was (me other thing that this phase of the movement 
accomplished. It brought home to many young Irish men 
and women the lesson of practical patriotism and paved the 
way for a further advance. It taught them to look into the 
possibilities of Ireland from more than one point of view; it 
demonstrated the fact that they had a country to call their 
own, a country that could and should become something 
more than a cattle ranch or an interesting stopping-off place 
for the tourist. Little by little it turned their minds to the 
fact that Ireland possessed vast resources of mineral wealth 
under the earth and unique facilities for the development of 
industries over it. It imbued them with the pride that comes 
from the knowledge that the countty of one's nativity is one 
that has by right a place in the world, and it fired their 
patriotic imagination in a manner that rendered the soil 
fertile for the events that were to leave a tasting mark on 
the histoiy of the days already casting their lengthening 
shadows over the land. 

The lesson that was borne in upon the people of Ireland at 
this Ume may well be summed up in the words of IJst. 
"Let us only have courage," he wrote, "to believe in a great 
national future, and, in that beUef. march onward. Above 
all, let us have national spirit enough at once to plant and 
protect that tree which will yield its richest fruits in the 
future generation. First, let us gain possession of the home 
market, so far at least as respects articles of general necessity, 
and, secondly, let us try to procure the goods of other coun- 
tries and pay for them with our own manufactured goods." 
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Sinn Fein and Coi 



FLACTICALLY ^)eakitig, Ireland had no mercantile ma- 
rine. A few coasting steamers and cross-chaDnel vessels 
and three small lines of steamers running to Conti- 
nental ports were all that was left of the commercial fleet 
of Ireland, which was at one time among the greatest in 
the worid. BeUreen the end of the sixteenth century and 
1777 it dwindled as the consequence of the laws directed 
against it by England, until at the latter date it was of no 
importance. The Volunteer movement of 1780, by compelling 
En^and to cancel all her restrictive laws on Irish commerce 
and shipping, brou^t agun into existence a powerful Irish 
meaicantile marine, and its growth was so rapid that within 
five years (in 1786) Tucker, the well-known Dean of Glouces- 
ter, counseled English shipowners to fit out their vessels under 
the Irish national flag, since the Irish marine was ousting the 
English from the ports of Europe. 

Sixty years prior to 1905 Germany had little or no mer- 
cantile marine, and shifqwd its goods in foreign bottoms. 
Frederick List urged upon his countrymen that it was vital 
they should possess a marine of their own, and laid the 
foundation of the magnificent marine which Germany has 
to-di^. The importance of a mercantile marine cannot be 
minimised. Without the carrying trade England would 
not possess a tithe of her present commercial importance, and 
Norway would be a ne^^le factor in the economic life of 
the worid. Norway, with a population of less than half of 
Irdaod's, had in 1905 a mercantile marine of 1,500,000 tons. 
Belgium, with a coast line scarcely as long as that of Dublin, 
was, prior to the war, building up a great merchant navy. 
At the presoit time (1917) the want of a mercantile navy in 
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tlie United States is being keenly felt. Thiough the lack of 
a mercantile marine, Ireland was debarred from its best 
markets, deprived of its share in the universal carrying trade, 
and was out of touch witli the coDimercial centers of the 
world. 

What was Ireland's share? Let us say one per cent, which 
b very low considering the ideal situation enjoyed by Ireland 
for foreign trade. The countries from which Ireland im- 
ported, outside of En^and, comprised the Republics of the 
United States, Argentina, and Chili, and the Dominion of 
Canada, in America; in the east, India, Australia, and Japan; 
and within Eun^K, France, Germain, Belgium, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Italy, Austi^Hungary, and 
Russia. The total fmnnftl imports of these countries repre- 
sented $10,000,000,000. One per cent of that trade would 
mean an increased revenue for Ireland of $100,000,000 
annually. 

Was it not then, asked the Sinn Feiners, worth while to 
start in to build an Irish mercantile marine? Ireland had 
one of the greatest ship-building plants in the world. She 
had the best and safest harbors, and enjoyed an ideal situation 
at the very gate leading to the most progressive countries in 
Eurt^K. Ireland had an abundance of the material out of 
which saUors are made, and was the natural terminal of a 
trans-Atlantic service. Ireland had also $850,000,000 lying 
idle in its banks. Let Ireland cultivate the spirit and initia- 
tive of a free people; she had been content long enough to 
depend on and look to a foreign Parliament, whereas other 
nations looked te and trusted in themselves. The great 
marine of Norway had been built up by its own people. 
There was scarcely a man in the towns and cities of Norway 
who was not a part owner of a ship. Through the patriotism 
of her people, Norway had built up a great commercial navy, 
whose flag was famili^ in every port of the world. Nearer 
home to Ireland was Scotland, and Scotland also possessed a 
very fine marine. There were Scottish "tramp" steamers to 
be met with in all parts of the world, but no one ever saw an 
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Irish "tramp" steamer. The Simi Feiners asked if there 
were any Irish shipowners with enough enterprise to fit out 
"tramp" steamers, and said that, if there were, th^ would 
not benefit themselves alone, but their country also. Th^ 
pointed out that a "tramp" line between Ireland and South 
America, for instance, and calling at French, Spanish, and 
other ports en route, c(>uld not fail to pay its owners, whilst 
it would open up for Ireland a lucrative trade and lower in 
Ireland itself the prices of goods, non-competing with Irish 
manufacture, which were being imported through England. 
"At the presoit time,? said the Sinn Fdn leaders, "Ireland 
has little trade with any outside country, not because she 
does not produce many things which the other countries 
want and buy, but because England blocks the way with her 
middleman's profit." Th^ declared that, so long as Ireland 
had no mercantile marine of her own and no consults repre- 
sentation abroad, this must of necessity continue to ranain 
the case. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the British Con- 
sular Service has always been, and still is, run solely and 
absolutely in the interests of Britmn. Ireland, however, is 
taxed to pay for its upkeep. The British Consul announces 
on his brass dooiplate that he represents the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The proportion in which he 
represents Great Britain and Ireland is shown in the export 
figures for the year 1904, the year previous to the proclamation 
of the Sinn Fein policy in Dubhn. In that year the "United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland" exported over 
$15,800,000,000 worth of goods; of that total Great Britain 
exported «15,20fi,OOO,OOO ajid Ireland the remaining 85,000,000 
worth. In other words, of the exports of the " United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland" Britain claimed 09H P^ 
cent, and Ireland the remaining Vff of one per cent. Tiaa 
result, said the Sinn Feiners, exhibited equally the benefit 
which Ireland derived from her connection with Great Britain 
and the efficacy of the consular service — for Great Britain. 
They stated that the remedy for this state of affairs was for 
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Ireland to appoint her own conauls, to send Irishmen to act 
as consuls in foreign countries, instead of sending them to 
"orate" in the British Parliament. A portion of the $125,000, 
that Ireland then subscribed annually to keep eigb^ Irishmen 
in London, would be better employed in keying about half 
that number of Irishmen stationed in the capitals and com- 
mercial centers of foreign countries, where a market might 
be found for Irish products. 

It was pointed out that Argentina procured one-third of her 
total imports from Great Britain; North America one-fifth; 
Sp^, Russia, and Japan one-fifth each; Scandinavia one- 
fourth; Holland one-fourth; Hungary one-twelfth; Belgium 
one-twelfth; Australia one-third; and South Africa and India 
two-thirds. To assist Great Britain in securing so much 
trade, the Irish people imported from these countries and 
consumed millions of dollars' worth of their goods; and, as 
all these goods were procured through the medium oi England, 
Ireland had in every case to pay a middleman's profit. The 
Sinn Peiners proposed that, in return for Irish consumptJOD 
of the goods of the <xiuntries named, Ireland should have its 
share in exporting goods to them. For this purpose the Irish 
people should choose and appoint, from year to year, com- 
petent men of business training, character, and linguistic 
knowledge, to form an Irish Consular Service, and to act in 
all respects as the consuls of other countries do. The coun- 
tries in which profitable markets might be expected from the 
appointment of Irish consular representatives were the United 
States, Argentina and Chili, Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
France, Geimany, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Russia, Japan, 
Denmark, Italy, and Austro-Hungary. There were, it was 
pointed out, possible fields for the Irish producer in every one 
of the countries named. In addition to the increase of 
revenue, the increase of trade and commerce would also have 
the effect of bringing back the population of Ireland to the 
figure it stood at in 1845. It was stated that the maintenance 
of a Consular Service of thirty or forty men would cost the 
country annually about one-half the sum the maintenance of 
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an Jnah. Fariiomentary party in London at that time cost, 
and under no drcumstances could this service fail to repay 
the outlay. 

Having thus dealt with oversea transit, the Sinn Foners 
turned to the problems of their internal system, and declared 
in the first place that it was about as bad as maladministra- 
tion could make it. Owing to the attitude <d the railroad 
owners, the development of the country was materially 
hampered. Controlled by British capital, the Irish railroads 
had two schedules of fright charges: one extremely high, 
which regulated the rates between different localities in Ire- 
land; the other excessively low, which regulated the rates 
between England and Ireland. As a consequence of this 
topsy-turvy situation, a parallel to which could be found only 
in musical comedy, it b cheaper to export goods to En|^and 
and to have them resbipped to their destination in Ireland 
than to send them direct. The effect of this strangling 
condition is easy to imagine. The Arigna coal mines, for 
instance, produced as good a coal as the best that Great 
Britain could produce, but owing to the railroad rates it was 
impossible to get it generally on the Irish market. The Sinn 
Feiners declared that they could not make up for the defi- 
ciency of the railroads, but that they might certainly do much 
to relieve the situation by the pnq>er utilization of the semi- 
derelict canal system. A well-devised scheme of canal and 
river- service under the coutrol of the Irish County Councils 
would go B considerable distance in the direction of properly 
distributing the products of the coimtry, and at the time a 
scheme was being drafted for the purpose, although some of 
these canals were controlled, and deliberately left unutilized, 
by the railroad magnates. 

Following the discussion of these problems the Sinn Fein 
policy took up a number of other equally important matters, 
not the least among these being the poor law system, afforesta- 
tion, national civil service, national courts of law, national 
stock exchange and banking ^sterns, and a number of others 
that will briefly be touched upon in the fdlowing chiq>ters. 
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It may be well, bowever, to indicate here one of the reasons 
why tbe policies advocated by the Sinn Feinera were not 
carried out in their entirety from the first. That their argu- 
ments were, in the vast majority of instances, sound and 
logical, was admitted even by those who had personal reasons 
to be opposed to them. Why then did the Iriah people not 
take them up immediately, and put them into operation? 
The main reason for postponing the application of tbe Sinn 
Fein policy was the fear of hampering tbe Parliamentaty 
Party, who were sent to Westminster for the purpose of 
securing the legislative repeal of tbe Union, or, as it was 
g^ieraJly called. Home Rule for Ireland. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Poor Law System 

r[£ poverty of Ireland has become almost a byword 
among the nations. People have become accustomed 
to thinking of Ireland as a land of hovels, where 
half-civilized men, women, and children roam bar^ooted 
throu^ a wilderness of bog and mire. This ridiculous picture 
has again and again been piunted for the benefit of the unso- 
phisticated foreigner by English writers, whose actual igno- 
rance of Ireland is equaled only by their wealth of imagination. 
While Ireland is neither a land of hovels, nor of bogs and mire, 
that poverty exists is nevertheless a fact. That poverty seems 
more helpless in Ireland than elsewhere, is likewise true, since 
England is determined that a prosperous Ireland shall not 
cfHnpete with her in the commercial markets of the world. 
It is also an incontrovertible fact that Ireland was one of the 
' richest countries in the world prior to her complete subjuga- 
' tion by the English in the sixteenth century, and that the 
introduction of the poorfaouse system coincided with the 
introduction of British law. 

The poor law system has been a potent instrument for 
demoralizing and pauperizing the people. From 1846 to 
1849 it was used as a machine for forcing the small farmers 
<^ Ireland into the pooriiouse or into the emigrant ship by 
the imposition of a crushing poor rate. Smce that period it 
has served to impoverish the country by spending public 
m<Hiey on tordgn goods and by subsidizing emigration. It 
has also served to debase the spirit of the people by stampii^; 
pauper on the brow of honest men and women whom circum- 
stancea rendered temporarily dependent on the assistance of 
their fdlow-dtizens. 
In no other country in Europe, except Great Britain itself. 
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doea such a d^rading system exist. In France, Germany, 
Italy, and elsewhere, the State recognizes the fact tliat periods 
occur when industrious members of the c(»nmumty become 
impoverished through circumstances for which they are not 
responsible, and it administers the necessaiy remedies without 
undermining the self-respect of the recipients. It does not 
strike them from tlie lists of citizens, or imprison them in a- 
poorhouse, as England does, but fits them agtun to take a 
place in the industrial ranks. Nor do the poor taw qrstems 
of the enlightened nations of Europe offer the poorhouse to 
and place a stigma on those who, after a life of honorable 
labor, are stricken by sickness or enfeebled by old age. Th^ 
afford them, not as a charity but as a ri^t, support in liberty. 
Under the British system alone, the poor are placed in the 
same class as criminals. 

According to the usual system prevailing in other coimtries- 
of Europe, the poor are divided into three classes: those who 
can and will work, those who are willing to work but who are 
unable to do so, and those who can woric and will not work. 
For the first class it finds work; for the second it provides 
sustenance, not as a charity but as a right; for the third class ' 
it provides the pn^r place, the prison. In Ireland the 
British poor law ^stem provides the same remedy for all 
three classes. The position in Ireland is this: There are 159 
Unions and 8000 Poor Law Guardians, elected by the people. . 
It is not the fault of these Guardians that the system b what , 
it is, but they are at least at fault in so far as they do not 
seek to neutralize its intention. The Sinn Peiners told them 
that, when they voted the money of the Irish people to help 
on emigration and to purchase foreign goods, they voted to 
pauperize further their own countiy. "Is there any land save 
Ireland," asked the Sinn Feiners, "in which the Poor Law 
Guardians would dream of expending the poor rate on pur- 
chasing foreign cloth to attire those who have be^i im- 
poverished by lack of employment, and hire foreign tulors in 
foreign countries to make it up; or who would import from 
abroad the food on which to feed these people, when their 
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own countiy produced abundance of cloth and food?" Never- 
tbeleas, that whicli would be inconceivable in any other 
country was the fact in Ireland. Above all taxes, the poor 
tax in other countries is directed to be expended within that 
country. In Ireland the Guardians in the majority of 
instancea expended it abroad, and thus kept continually 
adding to the total ot pauperism with which they bad to 
contend. 

As one <rf the means of extracting good for Ireland from the 
poor law ^stem, the Sinn Feiners suggested that the 159 
unions in Ireland* controlling the annual expenditure ot 
(7,500,000, should in council draw up an official scale of union 
requirements, use uniform advertisements for goods of solely 
Irish material and manufacture, and print a scale of the 
various quantities necessaiy yeariy for the collective unions. 
The action of the North Dublin Union in 1881 was pointed 
to as an illustration of what could be done. In that year 
the Board decided to reverse the En^ish "as-good-and-as- 
cheap" policy. And to purchase only goods of Irish manu- 
facture, even though it had to pay an enhanced price. When 
it could not procure exactly what it required of Irish manu- 
facture, it procured Irish goods that served as a substitute. 
The result was, of course, that increased employment was 
provided in Dublin, and in the end the ratepayers gained to 
the extent of $4000 a year. 

The following illustration will afford an insight into the 
actual condition ol affairs that existed at this time in regard 
to the operation of the poor law. Although nominally created 
in Ireland's interest, the Local Government Board has alw^s 
r^arded it as its primary duty to push the interests of the 
British manufacturers in Ireland. In 1905 it attempted to 
induce the Irish Boards of Guardians to accept tenders for 
the supply of drugs from an En^ish ring of manufacturers, 
which was trying to smash the competition of the Irish 
druggists. In a letter addressed to the Boards of Guardians, 
the Cork Chemical and Drug Company put the issue clearly. 
It wrote: "It is a comparatively simple matter for English 
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capitalisU to crush out their Irish competitors, and we know 
that this has been too often the fate of Irishmen striving to 
promote the manufactures of the couatiy; for, once the 
obstacles of competition are removed, it b easy enou^ for 
the for^gner to again advance prices, and thus obtain com- 
pensatioD for his preliminary losses. It b to thb system we, 
as Irish manufacturers and large emplc^ers of labor, object, 
but we are always ready to meet the ordinaiy competition of 
business, so long as thb b conducted on fair lines." Many of 
the Irish Boards of Guardians responded to thb letter, but, 
unfortunately, the bulk of the unions fell into the net spread 
by the English ring, and in consequence a very large sum of 
Irish money made its wi^ that year across the chamiel. 
Unda* the Sinn Fein policy a thing of thb kind would be 
impossibk. The action of the Public Boards would be 
a united one, and no possibility would be left, so far as they 
were concerned, for a syndicate of foreign capitalists to crush 
out the home manufacturer and the home trader. 

It was also pointed out by the Sinn Fein leaders that if 
the 159 Unions of Ireland should at any time decide to use no 
flour but Irish flour, twelve months from that time many of 
the idle miUs of the coimtry would be again in full work, and 
thousands of Irish people would be provided with employ- 
ment. Under a national government, said the Sinn Feiners, 
there would be no room for paup^ism in Ireland, because 
under such a government those unable to work, through no 
fault of their own, would not be treated as paupers, and those 
able to work would be provided with plenty in reclaiming 
the four million acres lying waste throughout the country. 
It was emphasized that one-half the victims of the Irish poor 
law system were able-bodied men and women, and the ques- 
tion was asked if any foreign nation bad ever been known to 
pay out millions of dollars to ke^ in soul-destrc^nng idleness 
tens of thousands of its able-bodied citizens while one-fourth 
of its soil awaited reclamation. Yet that b exactly what was 
being done in Ireland, where twenty-four per cent of the soil 
awaited the plow or the tree. The central plain of Ireland 
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awEuted only afforestation to ruse the mean temperature of 
the island four degrees, and thus render the soil doubly 
fruitful; but the Irish people were taxed, not to carry out so 
noble a work, but to perpetuate pauperism. The Sinn Feiners 
pointed out that it lay within the powers of the County 
Councils to devote at least a portion of the local taxation at 
the country to the purposes of this reclamation, and united 
action on the part of the Irish County Councils and Poor Law 
Unions could divert a portion of the poor law taxation to 
reproductive labor. 

In this same connection another question arose, which was 
also taken very fully into consideration by the framers of the 
Sinn Fein policy. The Poor Law Boards of Ireland employed 
about 4000 ofEcials, while the Urban Councils and County 
Councils ^nployed at least 2000 more. Here, said the Sinn 
Feiners, we have the foundation for a National Civil Service. 
Of this army of officials, paid by the ratepayers, the appoint- 
ment of seventy-five per cent was in the hands of men elected 
as Nationalists. As is the case in other countries, their 
appointment was determined more by the amount of personal 
influence th^ were able to wield with the members of the 
Board, under which they sought appointment, than by any 
other consideration. The question of efficiency was often a 
secondary matter. Such a state of affairs evidently tended 
both to the impairment of efficient local administration and to 
a lowering of the moral standard in the conduct of public 
bodies. Aware that the public bodies would scarcely tolerate 
the loss of their "patronage," the Sinn Feiners did not seek 
to deprive them of it. What they proposed was, that the 
patronage should be exercised thenceforth, not in the interest 
of the individual, but in the interest of the nation. They 
sud that thousands of young men in Ireland had joined the 
British Civil Service, and thus assisted in the running of 
the British Empire. In principle this was wrong, but, under 
the then circumstances of the country, it was not expedient to 
place the same ban on the British Civil Service as on the 
British armed forces. The Irishman who joined the British 
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arm^, the British navy, the "Royal Irish" Constabulary, 
necessarily became from that moment the enemy of his 
country, for he had taken up arms agunst Ireland. The 
position of the Irishman who had joined the British Civil 
Service was a passive and not an active one. He was not 
employed in keeping his own country down, but he was 
empl<^ed to an extent in keeping a hostUe country up. It 
was objectionable and r^rettable; but, while the Sinn 
Feiners would continue to deprecate Irishmen entering the 
British Civil Service, th^ would d''?tipgi'''l* between the 
armed oppressor and the passive instrument of an alien 
administration. 

Some of the cleverest and ablest men in the British Civil 
Service were Irishmen, and the Sinn Feiners ai^ed that, if 
they deprived England of their services and secured them for 
Ireland, they would be dealing a double blow against the 
foreign rule of their country. In the suggested consular serv- 
ice, for instance, the abilities of many Irishmen tb^i in the 
higher grades of the British Civil Service would find adequate 
and congenial employment, while for the hosts of young 
Irishmen who filled the secondary posts in the Civil Service 
a National Civil Service under the local governing bodies of 
Ireland would provide scope. For the haphazard method 
of selecting the local officials in Ireland, the Sinn Feiners sug- 
gested the substitution of an ordered one. They proposed 
that a National Assembly should arrange and classify the 
positions of officiab employed by all the public bodies in 
Ireland in three grades, and applications for a position would 
be entertained only from those who had successfully passed 
a qualifying examination. In the lowest grade candidates 
would be required to pass an examination showing an ele- 
mentaiy acquaintance with the Irish languE^, a knowledge 
of Irish history, and an acqaintance with Ireland's resources. 
In the second grade, the candidate would be required to show 
himself proficient in Irish history, in the Irish language as a 
written tongue, and in the knowledge of Ireland's resources 
and possibihties, political and commercial. For the highest 
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grade the candidate should not only possess a full knowledge 
of Irish history, but full acquaintance with her early laws and 
institutions; he should be proficient in Irish both as a writt^i 
and a spoken language; he should know Irish literature and 
understand Irish art; he should be thoroughly acquiunted 
with Ireland, agriculturally, industrially, commercially, and 
topographically; he should know what Ireland had achieved, 
and be able to show what she could achieve. In a word, be 
should be what an educated American, an educated French- 
man, an educated German is — a man who thoroughly knows 
bis own country. 

Such a National Civil Service of Ireland would demand no 
more than the National Civil Service of any country on the 
continent of Europe — that its members must know their 
own country. Institute a National Civil Service in Ireland, 
they said, and the English education ^stem of the country, 
deagned to suppress in the breasts of its people the impulse 
of patriotism, would be revolutionized. If it was impossible 
for those ignorant of Ireland to gain a position in an official 
capacity in Ireland, the schools would have to teach their 
pupils Irish history, the Irish language, and Irish possibilities. 
A National Civil Service in Ireland would prove a bulwark 
to the nation, would save for Ireland thousands of men who 
bad unwillingly left it, and would necessarily give rise to the 
moat Irish-educated generation Ireland had known for cen- 
turies. It would mean a truly educated Ireland, and an 
educated Ireland would be the harbiI^^r of a free Irelutd. 
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Sinn Fein and the Law Coubts and Ajiht 

NOT less important to the nation, in the estimation 
of the Sinn Fein leaders, than those matters which 
have already been discussed, were national courts of 
law. Hungary understood this, and established arbitration 
courts which superseded the courts which Austria sought to 
impose on her. Before O'Connell balked at the proposal to 
erect a de facto Irish Parliament in Dublin, Ireland had estab- 
lished such courts. The prestige, the dignity, and the strength 
such a national legal system would confer upon a movement 
for national indq>endence is obvious; but the Sinn Feinen 
Bi^ed that, in addition, it would deprive tiie corrupt bu in 
Ireland of much of its incentive to corruption, save the 
pockets of the Irish people, and materially help in bringing 
about that spirit of brotherhood, of national oneness in Ire- 
land, which all who loved their country desired to see. 

The decision of an arbitration court b binding, not only in 
morals but in law, on those who appeal to it. The Sinn 
Feiners sud to the people what The Nation had said to 
them in 184S: "You have it in your power to lesume popular 
courts and fix laws, and it is your duty to do so. It is the 
duty of every Irishman to himself, to his family, to his neigh- 
bors, and bia bounden duty to his country to cany every 
legal dispute to the arbitrators, and to obey their decision. 
If you resort in any of your own disputes to any but your 
own judges, you injure yourself and commit treason to your 
country." Eighty per cent of the cases heard in the civil 
courts of Ireland, involving the expenditure of an enormous 
sum of money which served to keep up a corrupt judicial sys- 
tem, could be equally as legally decided in voluntary arbi- 
tration courts at practically no expense at all. 
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The proposal made by tbe Sinn Feiners was in the following 
terms: That the Irish National Assembly should appoint 
those of its members who by virtue of their position were 
eligible to act as Justices of the Peace, but who declined to 
act as such mider British taw, to act as judges in the National 
Arbitration Courts, together with such men of character 
throu^out the countiy, and such Irish barristers who had 
not "devoted their time to hawking their souls tor sale in the 
Four Courts," as it might be necessary to add as assessors or 
judges. No barristers or lawyers should be permitted to 
practice in the National Arbitration Courts without the sano 
tion of the Assembly, and without renouncing their practice in 
foreign ones; and the Assembly should retain tbe same power 
over the Arbitration Judges that the British Parliament 
retained over the British Judiciary. 

In this way, stud the Sinn Feiners, Ireland would be able 
to wrest tbe judicial system, then used to her detriment, from 
the hands of the foreigner and use it to her own advancement. 
The course was legal and feasible; its advantages were great 
and obvious. Papineau took it to Canada, and De^ fol- 
lowed it in Hungary in the nineteenth century. Ireland 
could as easily follow it in the twentieth. Its advocates 
pointed to the fact that, a short while before, Russia was an 
autocracy that seemed as fixed and immovable as the north 
star, but was reduced to unpotency by a strike. It was not 
a part of the Sinn Fein policy to reduce England to impotence 
by a cessation of labor, but it was a serious part of that poliqr 
to reduce her strength by strikes of another kind — strikes 
against using her goods, for instance, and against filling the 
ranks of her armed forces. 

In this latter direction tbe anti-enlisting movement was 
undoubtedly one of the strong features of the Sinn Fein policy. 
It struck home at a vital point of Imperialism; it presented 
to the British Government something that was real and tan- 
gle opposition, and yet was difficult to prevent. It was 
always a part of the policy of the English Government to use 
every possible means to induce Irishmen to join its army and 
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navy. Iriali mordung airs were favorite ones in the British 
army, and English writers never tired of telling the Irish 
people what fine filters they were, while in the same breath 
reflecting satirically on the idea of such a quarrelsome people 
conducting thor domestic affairs tor themselves. They tdd 
the Irishmen — but, of course, not in so many words — that 
they were fine examples of healthy animab, with abimdance 
of muscle and a minimiini of brains — savage fighters with 
just the requisite amount of intelligence to direct a bayonet 
thrust or to aim a gun. 

At the time when the industries of Ireland were declining 
under unjust laws that were penalizing them out of existence, 
many young men took "the king's shilling" and became 
humble servants of Her or His Britannic Majesty. That 
industrial conditions were almost entirely responsible for their 
enhsting is known to everyone acquainted with Irish life. 
On account of the lack of emplc^rment, they had to go to the 
poorhouse, emigrate to America, or join the army. Many 
were unable to pay for the passage to America, and for them 
the choice was still more limited. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that many an Irishman succumbed to the blandish- 
ments of the gaily attired recruiting sergeant, put on the 
red uniform, and was taught to forget that he had ever had 
a country. 

The reader who knows the part the redcoat has played in 
the history of Ireland will have no difficulty in understanding 
why the Irish people hate the British uniform. From the 
nuds of Strongbow and the massacres of Cromwell to the 
militaiy executions of 1916. the uniform of England has ever 
spelled bloodshed and sorrow in Ireland — not to mention 
worse and sometimes more serious things. It is not a state- 
ment actuated by malice or ill-feeling, but a plain historical 
tact, that the conduct of British soldiers in Ireland has 
scarcely been equaled, and certainly not surpassed, by the 
atrocities committed upon the Armenians by the Turks or 
upon the Jews by the Russians. Ireland has had its own 
Black Hole of Calcutta; has seen years upon years of wanton 
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bloodshed and nameless outrage. Were it necessary to pro- 
duce proof, a chapter of horrors could be written that would 
surpass anything of a similar kind the world has ever read. 
En^and's own historians cannot quite conceal this fact, and 
those who wish to prove the matter have ample opportunity 
to do so elsewhere. 

There were, ther^ore, abundant reasons why the Sinn 
Feinera stood firm against the enlistment of Irishmen in the 
British army. They said that, sentiment apart, it was not 
a national policy for Irishmen to join the armed forces of a 
country that was oppressing their own land. At the Ume of 
the formulation of the Sinn F&n policy in 1905, the anti- 
enlisting movement had already accomplished a great deal, 
but there was a great deal stiil to be done. There were then 
fewer Irishmen in the British army than at any other period 
during the previous hundred years, but there were still pro- 
portionately far more Irishmen than there were Englishmen 
or Scotsmen. Thirty years previously, out of every 1000 
men in the British army, %48 (or just one-fourth) were Irish. 
In 1905, out of every 1000 men in thar army, 115 were Irish; 
but in proportion to its population Ireland supplied many 
more fighting men to England than England supplied to her- 
self. Out o{ every 10,000 men between 15 and 40 years of 
age in England, 276 were soldiers (a large number being of 
Irish or Scottish parentage or descent); out of every 10,000 
men between 15 and 40 years of age in Scotland 248 were 
soldiers; and out of every 10,000 men between 15 and 40 
in Ireland S54 were soldiers. 

This striking difference bears a significance peculiarly its own 
when the figures are examined. Yet it is a fact that the Eng- 
lish took particular pride in their army; pointed to the 
deeds that the "English" army had accomplished, while the 
actual truth theo, as to-day, was that among all the peoples 
on the face of the globe who least relish fighting the English 
indubitably hold the first place. In the British Parliament, 
from the veiy outbreak of the war, the difficulty in inducing 
the English people to take up arms in defense of their own 
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couDtry was one of tlie greatest assets of the Teatonic allies. 
When it comes to war, the avoage Engliahman vould much 
rather play the part of spectator and critic. If then the 
Englishman was so reluctant to fight for his country and 
Empire, the attempt to force Irishmen into the war was. 
nothing less than an impertinence. 

The Sinn Feiners failed to see why the Irish pe(q>le should 
be fitting for England, and the English people getting the 
credit and the profit in any case. This phase of the matter 
caused so much discussion that during the Boer war, when 
the Irish and Scottish regiments were being slaughtered 
along the Modder River and in front of Kimberley, the. 
outcry in Ireland and the questions as to what the E^lish. 
were doing caused the Government to change its tacUcs 
somewhat. As a special concession, Que^ Victoria then\ 
graciously gave permission to the Irish soldiers to wear a ' 
q>rig of their own national emblem on St. Patrick's Day, in 
recognition of the blood th^ had shed for the salvation of 
the Empire and to bring two independent Republics under 
the English rule, whose benevolence towards small nationali- 
Ues th^ of all men had best reason to know. Up to that 
time the wearing of shamrock on March 17th was a crime for 
which an Irishman in the service of tJie Empire could be 
flt^ged. In spite of the gracious act of Queen Victoria, the 
anti-enlisting campaign gathered strength after the Boer war 
and right up to the time of the rebellion. 

There was one other kind of strike that the Sinn Feiners 
advocated, and that a very effective one — a strike agwnst 
taxes. The people of Hungary struck against taxes, and 
compelled Austria to collect them at the point of the bayonet. 
They suffered, but they remained true to their principles, 
and in the end th«y won. The Sinn Fcaners pointed out 
that Ireland had a means of striking against British taxes 
which would not call for the exercise of a hundredth part 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice displayed by Huugaiy. The gross 
taxation of Ireland for British purposes represented over 
955,000,000 per annum. Of this the only considerable direct 
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tax was the income tax, which repreamted aboat $5,000,000, 
or one-eleveiith of the wh(^. For obvioua reasons, stud the 
Sinn Feiners, a strike against the income tax could not be 
made general, and, even if it were, could not materially affect 
England, since, after she had paid all the charges for the 
maintenance of her government in Ireland, she still had 
$15,000,000 profit. It was evident that, if the Sinn Feiners 
were to hit England effectively by a strike against taxatimi, 
tb^ must reduce England's revenue from Ireland to a point 
below her expenditure on it. 

Out of the 955,000,000 which England annually took from 
Ireland, more than one-half was derived from the sale oi 
alcoholic drinks, and especially whisky. However, out of 
every seven cents paid in Ireland for a glass of whisky, the 
British Government received three cents. Here, then, said the 
Sinn Feiners, without anything approaching the sacrifices 
that other countries had made, Ireland bad a means ready at 
hand for an effective strike against taxes. The same means 
had been used by the United Irishmen a hundred years before, 
and it was the duty of the people to use them again. By the 
simple process of reducing by one-half their expenditure on 
drink — if the man who drank two glasses (A whislqr each 
day would drink only one, and the man who drank two 
bottles of beer a day would content himself with one — Ire- 
land would be able to decrease the British revenue from 
Ireland by so many millions per annum that practically the 
whole of the annual profit that England was making out of 
the government of Ireland would (disappear. 

"If there be any man calling himself an Irish Nationalist," 
said the Sinn Feiners, "who is not prepared to sacrifice a 
^lass of whisky or a bottle of beer for Ireland, then he calls 
himself by a name to which he is not entitled." 
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CHAPTER Vn 
Sinn Fein and Irish Financb 

THE fiscal ^stem of Ireland is the complement of the 
land system, and was designed and conducted solely 
in the interests of England. In England the Stock 
Exchange, although the most powerful of its buttresses, is 
uncraitrolled by the British Govenunent. In Ireland the 
position of affurs is different. English statesmen understood 
that an independent National Stock Exchange in Ireland waa 
incompatible with English financial, if not with English pofiti- 
cal, interests. They therefore placed the Irish Stock Ex- 
change directly under Government ccmtrol. Does the reader 
know just what this means? 

A walk abng Dame Street (the Wall Street of Dublin) 
reveals the legend, "Government Stockbroker," writt^i on a 
dozen windows. There were ninety-three members of the 
Dublin Stock Exchange in 1905, and these uine^-three had 
to satisfy the British Lord Lieutenant as to their loyalty to 
that Govenunent and their devotion to British interests, 
b^ore th^ were admitted to the Exchange. The Sinn 
Feiners contended that the Stock E«:hange in Ireland had 
had no near rival, save the banks, in ruining Irish industries in 
the interests of British ones, and in transferring to British 
pockets millions of Irish money. In every country, with the 
Qtception of Ireland, the primary function of the Stock 
Exchange is to create a market for local stocks, particularly 
the shares in manufacturing industries. In Ireland the 
primary function of the Stock Exchange was the reverse. 
Any limited liability company started in Ireland to create 
and develop industries or develop natural resources waa 
unable to secure a quotation on the Stock Exchange, unless 
backed by unusual and powerful influences. 
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One of the results of this conditiMi wsa to lender the small 
investor unwilling to invest his money in Irish industrial 
aiteiprises. To illustrate the reason, let us assume that the 
townspec^le of Trim, anxious to promote the prosperity of 
their town, anxious to benefit themselves, and anxious to 
advance the general prosperity of the countiy, have decided 
to start a woolen factory in their midst. A company is 
formed with a capital of $25,000 or $50,000. The working- 
man subscribes for one 95 share, and the well-to-do store- 
keeper for one hundred shares. The company may go on 
prosperously, but a few months hence the workingman may be 
in need of money and be anxious to dispose of his share, or 
the storekeeper may find it imperative to turn his $500 stock 
into cash. If the company possessed a Stock Exchange quo- 
tation, the storekeeper would have merely to tel^raph to a 
stockbroker in Dublin to sell, and receive in a few hours his 
cash for the shares at the price current. But, if the com- 
pany happened to be a small Irish industrial company, its 
stock would not be listed on the Stock Exchange, and the 
storekeeper could not turn his stock into cash unless by 
private treaty. His need for the money mi^t be urgent; 
his $500 stock might be worth $750; but the market was 
closed against him by the Government stockbroker, and his 
only resource was to sell by private negotiation, involving 
deli^ and almost invariably loss. The small Irish capitalist. 
therefore, refused to invest in companies tor the development 
of Irish industries, but invested in the shares of gold mines 
eight thousand miles away, which he never saw and never 
would se«. He might know, and generally did know, that 
the local industry was a sound one; he might suspect that 
the Cabnazu gold mine was anything but sound; but he 
knew that, if he bought Trim Woolens and needed the monqr 
in six months* time, Ite could not seU his stock in the open 
market, whereas, if he bought Cahnazus, the Government 
stockbroker would turn them into cash for him at any 
moment. 

Shut out from the natural investment of his money, the 
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■mail Irish capitalist had beem transformed by the Govern* 
ment stockbroken into a pure speculator, or in other worda 
a gambler in shares; and, as such, he had been fleeced in 
turn by evety spedes of financial rascal that the other side 
of the Channel had been able to produce. "Chartereds,M 
"Tyies," "Volemites," "Fish Oil," and their Idndred, had,j 
within a period of twenty years transferred as many millions 
from the pockets of the small Irish capitalist to the pockets 
<tf John Bull as would have sufficed to set the idle mills of 
Ireland working and to provide a livelihood in their own coun< 
tiy for the tens of thousands who during that period streamed 
out of the Cove of Cork. But, as the Stock Exchange in 
Ireland would not, as the Stock Exchange in every other 
country did, make a market for local stocks, the small ctq>ital- 
ist was compelled to invest his capital outside Ireland — in 
ninety-nine p» cent of cases in British undertakings, to the 
inunense finwFipJAl advantage of England and to the fif»ftp^<«l 
loss of Ireland. 

The Sinn Feiners held that, under the policy they advo- 
cated, the abolition of this system was a matter of compara- 
tive ease. If the Irish National Assembly, representing the 
public bodies of Ireland, demanded the creation of a National 
Stock Exchange, that exchange would immediately come 
into ^stence. The National Assembly had but to order 
the public bodies it lepieaented to transact all their business 
in the bujong and selling of stock through brokers who were 
pr^Mued to constitute themsdves into a National Exchange, 
and the desired result would necessarily follow. As the 
National Assembly would control the banking of some mil- 
lions per annum in Ireland, the banks would not dare to 
^sob^ its mandates, and would therefore be forced also to 
support the National Exchange. 

The existence of a National Stock Exchange would entirely 
alter the financial position of the country, and place the 
industrial revival on a basis too firm to be overturned. 
Ninety or nine hundred British Government stockbrokers 
could not withstand for a year a National Exchange backed 
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by the public bodies of Irelosd and perfonning the primary 
function of a Stock Exchange — the commercial development 
aS the country for the benefit of its inhabitants and their 
children. 

Turning to the other side ot the financial system, the pro- 
pounders of the Sinn Fein policy proceeded to show how the 
banking methods in Ireland also hindered the development of 
Irish resources and the Irish industrial revival. Th^ pro- 
duced figures showing that the Irish people had $850,000,000 
in the Irish banks; tkat, having invested the bulk of this 
big sum in British stocks at 2} per cent or less, the Irish 
banks had no money to put into Irish industrial enterprises, 
but had millions to put into a war against the Boers. During 
the Boer war the Bank of Ireland lent, free of interest, to 
the British Government the money of its Irish depositors to 
assist in the eitirpation of the Boer Republics, agunst which 
' the people of Ireland had no grudge and with whose fight for 
freedom against a foreign and stronger power the Irish people 
were in entire sympathy. 

At the outbreak of the same war the banks in Ireland 
bou^t British Consols at 95, and for every $100 stock so 
purchased the Irish banks had lost 97 in 1905, British Con- 
sols having during the interval fallen to 88. While that loss 
had to be borne by their stockholders nominally, the ultimate 
loss fell on the country in general, which could not but be 
affected adversely in various wt^s by the impairment of 
national credit. To the banks in Ireland national credit 
connotes of course, not Irish credit, but English. Thus, said 
the Sinn Feiners, the banks of Ireland were willing to lend 
the money of the Irish people for British purposes, but not 
for the development of Ireland. The Sinn Feiners pointed 
to the example of Louis Kossuth, who, seventy-four years 
previously, «^en he had successfully inaugurated the National 
industrial movement in Hungary, found himself face to face 
with a fiimilar state of affairs. The banks of Hungary were 
under the thumb of the government in Vienna, and the gold 
of Hungary was drawn thither to increase the gold reserve 
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of the Austrian treasury. The banks in Hungary were then 
acting in precisely the same manner as those in Ireland still 
did. Th^ lent the money of the Hungarian pec^le to the 
Austrian Government at a low rate of interest, but they 
refused to lend money for the internal development of Hun- 
gary. Kossuth did not argue with the banks. He secured 
the support of the local councils and the aid also of patriotic 
men of wealth, and founded the National Bank of Hungary. 
This bank lent its funds, not to the Austrian Government, but 
to the Hungarian nation. With it Kossuth burst up the fiscal 
conspiracy which oppressed his people, and doubled the wealth 
of Hungaiy in five years. 

What was possible to Louis Kossuth in Hungary in 1842, 
said the Sinn Feiners, was possible in Ireland in 1905. If the 
public bodies in Ireland unitedly demanded that the existing 
banks should play the part of National banks, should cease 
to lend money for the benefit of England, and should be^n 
to lend it for the benefit of Ireland, there was little doubt 
indeed but that they would r^use. But, when they refused, 
all the Irish publn;' tudies would have to do Irould be to 
withdraw their accounts, and a National Bank would come 
into being. This National Bank, with the united support of 
the Irish public bodies, would be the premier bank in wealth 
and influence. With the establishment of a National Stock 
Exchange and a National Bank, the fiimm^al ^stem that 
had withdrawn from the service of the Irish nation $2S0,- 
000,000 and turned it over to the BriUsh Treasury, would 
come to an end, and the shriveled veins of Irish commerce 
would be refilled with the blood of life. 

That the scheme was undoubtedly practicable was shown 
by the widespread attention that it attracted, especially 
among the politicians in England. Numerous articles were 
printed in the English magazines and newspapers relative 
to the scheme, and not one of them could see anything com- 
mendable in it. This unanimity of opinion among those who 
had most reason to fear it deeply impressed the Irish people 
and encouraged the Sinn Feiners. That the latter made no 
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mistake when they declared that the Irish banks would 
refuse to take part in the plan, was soon ampfy demonstrated. 
On the other hand, many men of position, wealth, and influ- 
aux had sufficient patriotic spirit to pledge themselves to 
the support of the plan, and among these there was none 
more enthusiastic than The O'Rahilly, whose name was later 
destiited to become historic in an enterprise more thrilling 
sod ai^waling to the imagination than the establishment of 
an Irish National Bank. Why the plan was not carried out 
has already been explained in part in a previous chapter, 
and will be touched on more fuUy later. It is sufficient to 
state here that there was eveiy reason to believe that it could 
have been carried out. and that it would have justified evoy 
claim that was made tor it. 

Rcfermce has been made to the withdrawal of gold from 
Ireland. It is not without interest to know that, at the time 
v/hsa there was nominally $260,000,000 in the banks of lie- 
land, there was not $20,000,000 in gold in the whole of 
Ireland. The Irish gold deposited in the Irish banks was 
sent to London, and there exchanged tor paper. Nor is this 
the most significant fact of the situation. When the Irish- 
man presented a Bank of Ireland or any other Irish note as 
ptqrment in a British Government office in London, he was 
promptly informed that Irish piq>er mon^ could not be 
accepted. The late Edmund Dwyer Gray very s«iubly, 
therefore, reused to accept payment in paper mon^ from 
the banks in Ireland; and, stud the Sinn Peiners, when the 
people individually and the public bodies in Ireland acted 
with equal common sense, Ireland would retain her gold 
within her own shores and permit England to sell paper for 
gold to some other oountiy.' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Council or Three Hundred 

IN the preceding chapters mention has frequently been 
made of the Irish National Assembly, and it is now time 
to consider what this meant in the policy of the Sinn 
Feiners. 

The General Council of the County Councils <rf Ireland 
affOTded tlie nucleus of the national authority under the 
leadership of which the Sinn Feiners hoped to achieve the 
results outlined in their policy. Th^ proposed the formation 
of a Council of Hiree Hundred, composed of the members of 
the General Council of the County Councils, and representa- 
tives of the Urban Councils, Bund Councils, Poor Law 
Boards, and Harbor Boards of the country. This Council was 
to sit in Dublin and form a defado Irish Pariiament. Sitting 
and voting with this body, which was to assemble in Dublin 
in the spring and autumn, would be the persons elected for 
Irish constituencies who declined to confer on pur^ Irish 
affairs with foreigners in a foreign city. This latter reference 
was, of course, to the Irish members of the British Parliament, 
who discussed Irish interests in the British House of Com- 
mons with a overwhelming majority of Englishmen, Scotsmen, 
and Welshmen. 

On its gathering in Dublin this National Assembly was to 
appoint special committees to consider and report to the 
general body on ell subjects pertaining to the country. The 
Council would then deliberate on the reports of these com- 
mittees, and formulate workable schemes, to which, when 
formulated, it would be the duty of all local Councils and 
other bodies to give legal effect as far as their powers per- 
mitted, and, where these legal powers fell short, to give it the 
moral force of law by instructing and inducing those whom 
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th^ represented to honor and obey the tecommendstknu oS 
the Council of Three Hundred individually and oollecUvely. 
Over all the departments of Irish national life to which 
reference has been made, this Council of Three Hundred was 
to be the directing authority. The Irish local councils were 
in a position to levy two cents in the five dollars for technical 
instruction, and then demand and recave half as much again 
from the D^artment of Agriculture. The valuation of Ire- 
land, that is, the rateable valuation, was rou^bly $60,000,000, 
which would yield an annual grant for technical instruc- 
tion of $240,000, phis 9120,000 from the Department The 
Councils also had the power to ruse another two cents in 
the five dollars for libraries, thus yielding another $240,000. 
Here, then, was a total annual revenue of $600,000, which 
could be allocated, inside the limits prescribed by the Act, 
by direction of the Council of Three Hundred, to objects 
intended to serve and strengthen the country, and aid in 
bringing about the triumph of its policy. Under the heading 
of technical instruction, it would be possible to allocate 
money to train the people in crafts useful to the country, and 
to subsidize and offer bounties to new or struggling industries, 
this latter purpose bdng of the utmost importance in the 
view of the Sinn Feiners. Under the heading of Ubraries, it was 
possible to allocate mon«y to the formation and foundation 
of National Libraries throu^out the country, to the instruc- 
tion ot adults in national history and national subjects, to 
the esteblishment of local museums and gjnnnasiums, in 
which they could be truned physically and taught discipline. 
For example, when the Council of Three Hundred met in 
Dublin, it might be proposed that a certain fixed sum be 
devoted in that year in every part of Ireland to the phyucal 
training of the people and their instruction in Irish history; 
whereupon every County Council in Ireland would levy the 
rate and allocate the portion as directed, lltus, uniformi^ 
of action and work would be attfuned, and, without in one 
iota infringing the British law, the recommendation — for 
these resolutions or acts of the Council would go fortti sA 
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recommendations — would be ffvea the force and status of 
law. 

At the time that these pn:q>osals were placed before the 
people in 190S, the Irish people were threatened with the 
withdrawal of the grant for technical instruction, which was 
paid through the Departmoit of Agriculture. The BriUsh 
Treasury want«d more money for En^ish purposes. One 
"Irish" Board of British nominees, the "Nalional" Board of 
Education, had surrendered without protest to the British 
Treasury a portion of the monies which the Irish people were 
compelled to pay for their de-Irishing education. Another 
Castle Board was then contemplating the surrender of the 
mon^ that had been taken from Irish taxation for technical 
instruction. The Sinn Feiners brought to light the fact that 
it was within the power of the County Councils to control the 
Department of Agriculture, whose jobbery and incompetence 
were fast becoming a public scandal, and whidi was at that 
time attempting to plunder the country for the b^iefit of 
the British Exchequer. 

The Agricultural Board, which controlled the expenditure 
of the funda intended for promoting agriculture, fishery, and 
kindred industries, was composed of twelve persons, the elec- 
tion of two-thirds of whom was in the hands of the County 
Councils. The Board of Technical Instruction, which con- 
troUed the expenditure of the money applied under the 
heading of technical instruction, was composed of twenty-one 
persons, the election of fifteen of whom was in the hands of 
the County and Borough Councils. Owing to the supineness 
of the County Councils, which had not yet learned their 
newly given power, the Department of Agriculture had been 
permitted for years to ne^ect carrying out its duties. The 
time had come, said the Sinn Feiners, to use it with all the 
vigor at their command. The proposal was, therefore, put 
forward to ^i«nd the control of the Council of Three Hun- 
dred over the Department of Agriculture. It was proposed to 
use the $32,500,000, which was annually dealt with by the 
Irish elective bodies, solely with a view to Ireland's interests. 
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The Sinn Fein policy was thus to establish in Ireland's 
ctq>ital a National Assembly, endowed with the moral author- 
ity of the Irish people. It was essential to the successful 
working out of this policy that its supporters io Ireland should 
secure their votes and cast them for men in Rural, Urban, 
and County Councils, who would apply that policy to their 
local affairs as well as in the national field. In Dublin and 
other cities the British Local Government Board, for instance, 
prevented the Dublin Corporation from providing those facil- 
ities tor education and recreation which the municipahties in 
other countries were free to provide, by declining to sanction 
a rate, if struck for such purposes; but in many of the other 
cities of Ireland there was a borough fund which, after a pay- 
ment of certain fixed chaises, was freely at the disposal of the 
people. On investigation, what did the Sinn Feiners find the 
state of these funds to be? The Dublin Borough Fund, which 
annually amounted to about $115,000, was found to be over- 
drawn, because, while the people of Dublin were keeping thor 
eyes fixed steadUy on London, burdens were thrown on the 
fund which it should never have borne. Properly handled, 
this fund would have prevented much of the distress that 
prevuled in the poorer parts of the city each recurring winter, 
would have provided for the people means of rational enj(^- 
ment, and would in many other ways have improved living 
ccmditions m the capital. The Irish people, said the Sinn 
Feiners, should bring the policy of Sinn Fein into every d^Mirt- 
ment of their sodal lives, and the citizens of Dublin should 
make a start by seeing to it that the Borou^ Fund was 
again made avfulable for the purposes for which it was 
intended. 

As a statement of the Sinn F&n policy in a nutshell, the 
following quotation from the q>eech delivered by Mr. Arthur 
Griffith at the Rotunda in 1905 will not be inappropriate: 

I shall not dwell on local policy, which must largely be determined 
by local drcumstances, further than to say that I have seen the war 
vessels of Ireland's enemy welcomed to Dublin and entertained by 
the head of the municipality, whilst I have seen the war vessels of 
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friendly natioofl, Argentins and HoUaad, enter our harbcvs unwd* 
corned and unnoticed by tite municipality of Dublin. I pass from the 
stain upon our soul and tbe slur upon our character, and ask whether 
such a proceeding is calculated to advance the commercial interest* 
of Ireland in Argentina and Holland. Whilst Z behold British 
munidpalitiea, in order to further the commercial interesta of Great 
Britain, inviting the German and French municqwlities to visit thor 
cities, I can find no instance of an Irish municipal body exhibiting 
similar business instinct, i The policy of Sinn Fein proposes to change 
all this, to bring Ireland out c^ the cornerjnd make her assw t her 
existence in tte wQrt3. The whole basis of this policy is national 
sell^liiui^. No law and no series of laws can make a nation 
out of a people who distrust themsetvea. If we believe in ourselves, 
if each individual believes in himself, we shall cany this pcdicy to 
victory against all the forces that may be arrayed agunst it. If 
we realize t^e duties and responsibilitiea of the citizen and dis- 
charge them, we shall win. It is the duty of a free citizoi to live 
BO that his country may be the better for his existence. Let each 
Irishman do so much, and I have no fear for the ultimate triumph 
of our policy. I say ultimate, because no man can offer Ird&nd a 
speedy and comfortable road to freedom, and, before the goal is 
attuned, many may have fallen and all will have suffer ed. J Hun- 
gary, Finland, and Poland, all have trodden or tread the road we 
seek to bringlreland along, but none repine for the travail they have 
undogone. fWe go to build up the nation from within, and we deny 
the right of any but our own countrymen to 8fai4>e its course. This 
course is not En^and's, and we shall not justify our course to Eng- 
land. The craven policy that has rotted our nation has been tbe 
policy of justifying our existence in our enemy's eyes. Our mis- 
fortunes are manifold, but we are still men and women of a common 
family, and we owe no nation an apology for living in accordance 
with the laws of our beiog^ In the British Liberal, as in the British 
Tory, we see our enemy, and in those who talk of mding British 
miigovemment we see the helots. It is not British misgovemmoitt 
but British government in Ireland, good or bad, we stand opposed 
to, and in that holy opposition we seek to band all our fellow- 
countrymen. For the Orangeman of the North, ceasing to be the 
blind instrument of his own as well as bis fellow-countrymen's 
destruction, we have the greeUng of brotherhood as for the National- 
ist of the South, long taught to measure himself by English standards 
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And save the face of tytamiy by wtnHing IriahmeQ to sit impotentty 
in a toitiga le^ialature whiUt it forges the inatruments of its oppres- 
non. FoUoving the illuatrious thinker of antiquity, I liken a nation 
to a ship's company, to whom different tasks are allotted, but all 
of whom are equally conctmed in the safety of the vessel. And in a 
saying of this great predecessor, I find aiumoed up the spirit of Sinn 
Fein: Pit is the part ^ the citizen not to be anxious about living, 
but about living well."7 If we realize this conception of citizenship 
in Ireland, if we place our duty to our country before our personal 
interests, and live not each for himaelf but each for all, the might 
<rf England cannot prevent our ultimate victory. 

This, then, was the policy advocated by the Sinn Feiners, 
While it has been dealt with at some length in the preceeding 
pages, there is not a chapter that might not be expanded 
indefinitely. It was a policy that appealed strongly to the 
younger men and women of the country. It had in it the 
promise of success, and that it would have succeeded — in 
fact, that it did succeed in so far as it was applied — is 
certun. In the years between its promulgation and the re- 
bellion of 1916, the woric done was widespread and important 
in its effect. At the same time it was done in a manner that 
did not attract a great deal of outside attention. But the fact 
that it was done, and that it bore the fruit it was expected 
to bear, has since amply been dononstrated. The spirit of 
the country was educated, and in later days, when one crisis 
after another came upon the country, the work of the Sinn 
Feiners was seen in the manner in which the people arose and 
demanded the rights that were theirs. 

Having thus shown exactly what the Sinn Fein policy was 
and aiSl is (for the Sinn Fein movement is neither dead nor 
dying), it will not be without interest to examine what the 
Pariiamentarians were disposed to accept as a "final settle- 
ment of the Irish demands." This will be much briefer, as 
its scope was much less comprehensive than the Sinn Fein 
Policy. 
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CHAPTER IX 
The Houb Rule Biu. 

rIE Third Home Rule Bill, regarding whicli much has 
heat said in America and but little understood, was 
never accepted by the Irish people as a final settle- 
ment, but was looked on simply as the basis for that larger 
measure of freedom that they desired. In the opinion of the 
Sinn Feiners, it meant nothing more than a bare beginning, 
and was accepted merely as the foundation st«me on which 
might once again be built that Irish nation which they 
desired to see. Some pec^le are under the impression that 
the Third Home Rule BUI gave to Ireland practically complete 
power to govern herself. How far this was from b^ng true, 
it is now our purpose to briefly indicate. 

In the first place, the power and authority of the British 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland remains unaffected and 
undiminished after the establishment of the Irish Parliament. 
At ai^ time it would remain within the power of the British 
Parliament to impose a tax on Ireland without reference to 
the Irish Parliament. No Act of the British Parliament 
extending to Ireland, passed after the establishment of the 
Irish Parliament, could be altered or repealed by the Irish 
Parliament, even thou^ the new Act should infringe on the 
powers dd^ated to the Irish Pariiament. Furthermore, any 
Act passed by the Irish Parliament, in pivsuance of the powers 
conferred upon it under Home Rule, could be declared void 
by the British Parliament, or altered by the British Parlia- 
ment in any manner that the latter saw fit. It would thus 
seem that the amount of power that Ireland would have 
under this Act has been reduced almost to a minimum. 

In addition to these provbions, it was provided that any 
law made by the Irish Pariiament at any time, in pursuance 
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of the powers delegated to it, could become automatically 
void when the British Parliameat passed a general Act in 
which a different law was made. The only exception to this 
rule was in -the case of Customs and Excise duties, which the 
Irish Parliament was ^ven power to vaiy within very narrow 
and strictly defined limits. Apart from these powers of the 
British GoTenunent to annul or reverse the legislation of the 
Irish Parliament, the British Lord Lieutenant could be 
directed by the British Cabinet to postpone for an indefinite 
period giving assent to any Act passed in Dublin. Even 
though an Irish Act passed and recdved the Royal Assent, 
it could at any time be impugned by any person or corporati(m 
as invalid. The question whether an Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, signed in the name of the monarch, which had been for 
any term of years regarded as settled law, was not and never 
had been law, was then to be decided by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the British Privy Council, sitting in London. This 
tribunal was to consist of not fewer than four British lawyers 
and only one Irish lawyer. 

The power of veto and interference thus rotained by Eng- 
land bore no analt^ to that nominally retained over the 
British Colonies. These Colonies control their own Customs. 
If England attempted to ezerdse a veto on their Acts, they 
would retort by increasing the Customs duties on British 
goods. Under the Home Rule Act, Ireland could impose no 
tariffs. In the event of the British Parliament exercising its 
powers to annul, alter, amoid, suspend, or override Irish 
legislatirai, enacted in pursuance of the powers assigned under 
the Home Rule Act, Ireland was ber^ of the powers of 
resistance possessed by Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
She coiild do nothing but pass a resolution of protest. To 
say that, because England did not interfere with her Colonial 
Parliaments, she would not, therefore, interfere with that set 
up in Ireland, is to assume more than the facts seem to 
warrant. Her Colonies were thousands of miles away &om 
ber center of Government, and had the fiscal strength to 
oppose a veto. Ireland is but two hours' sea journey from 
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her shores, aod was physically and fiscally naked. It is also 
folly to think that, even though friendly relations came to 
exist between the two countries, the legislation of each would 
not at times conflict, since under the most amicable relations 
the interests of no two countries can always be identically 
the same. 

At the same time, even the Sinn Feiners admitted that, 
under Home Rule, some veto power hdd by England over 
Ireland (for example, on the question of raising armed forces) 
was inevitable. The extent and the nature of the veto was 
the matter for consideration. In his speech on the Home 
Rule Bill in 1893, John Redmond dwelt on the veto power as 
the most vital question in connection with Home Rule. It 
was obvious that, no matter how extensive the powers which 
a Home Rule measure purported to confer on Ireland, these 
powers would remain illusory so long as the British held an 
unrestricted veto. On the occasion mentioned, John Red- 
mond demanded that a guarantee be inserted in the Home 
Rule Bill that the British Parliament would not exercise its 
power of legislation for Ireland over the head of the Irish 
legislature in respect to the questions committed to its chai^ 
by the Home Rule Bill. Mr. Redmond pointed out that, so 
far from the presence of Irish members at Westminster 
affording protection against unfair use of the veto powers, 
thm presence there would be an invitation to have it regarded 
as a Court of Appeal from the Irish legislature. "Men would 
go there for the purpose of wrecking the Irish constitution by 
initiating debates on evety Irish question." Under such a 
veto power, he stud, Ireland's position after Home Rule could 
be rendered worse than her position without Home Rule. 
He stated that Itelimd could not tolerate the aetting-up of 
the British Fariiament as the Court of Appeal over the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish legislature, and he claimed that no veto 
should exist over the Irish Parliament within the limits of its 
diart^ save the constitutional veto of the Lord Lieutenant 
exeqcised on the advice of a responsible Irish Ministry. In 
this\stand Mr. Redmond was supported by the whole of 
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Irdand, the people recognizing that tlie position lie had 
taken up was the only correct one. 

Nineteen years later the people were amazed when this 
obnoxious power was inserted in the Third Home Rule Bill, 
under which every person in Ireland might, within the law, 
dispute the legally of any Act of the Irish legislature. The 
Irish people admitted that everyone was entitled to dispute 
any Bill that was under consideration, but they held that, 
once it became the law of the land, such a power would lead 
to notUng but confusion and trouble, l^ey took the same 
stand as Mr. Redmond had taken in 189S, but Mr. Redmond 
and his Party retreated from their position and agreed to the 
veto power as stated in the Act. On this matter he was 
opposed by the Sinn Feiners, who held that, so long as the 
Irish Parliament did not exceed the powers conferred on it, 
its lepslation should not be subject to veto, suspense, altera- 
tion, or amendment by the British Parliament, save on the 
advice of the Irish Ministiy; that the British Parliament 
should not at any time legislate for Ireland on any of the 
matters that had been specifically handed over to the Irish 
Parliament, and that no Bill of the Irish Parliament, which 
became an Act by Royal Assent, should have its validity 
questioned. 

Amongst the powers reserved from the Irish Parliament 
was the collection of taxes, and under no cpnditioiu was this 
to Jie jflaced la the hands of the Irish people. The Irish 
'taxes would be collected by officials of the British Govern- 
ment, and the cash paid by them into the British Exchequer. 
This was also a reversal of the proposal of 1893. The revenue 
collected in Ireland having been paid into the British Ex- 
chequer, a Board of five persons would then decide how much 
should be paid out of the British Exchequer into the Irish 
Treasury. With the sum thus piud, the Irish Government 
would have to defray the expenses of all the departments and 
services under its control. It was tlie (q>inion of the Sinn 
Feiners that a government that was not able to collect its 
own taxes was a jest, and a very sorry one for the Irish 
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people. The final part of the joke was that, should it ever 
be shown that the Irish Government had, for three successive 
years, a surplus income over expenditure, it would then be 
arranged that Ireland would pay a contribution to the British 
Exchequer. ^ 

In addition to this, Ireland, under the Act^ would be 
restricted from making laws respecting the Crown, peace lud 
war, the army and navy, treason, alienage, naturalization; 
it was expressly forbidden to raise a territorial force, or, 
should any such force be raised, to exercise any control ovn 
it, and also forbidden to make treaties for the purposes of 
trade with any other countries, including the British Colonies, 
or to muntun a consular service. She was forbidden to 
make any legislation with respect to her trade outside her 
own shores. She was forbidden to make quarantine laws or 
navigation laws. She was forbidden to exercise any national 
control over her tidal waters and over her lighthouses, buoys, 
and beacons. 3ie was forbidden to interfere with the Mer- 
chandise Marks and similar Acts, to mint her own money, 
or to change the standard of weights and measures. It was 
also provided that the Irish Poriiament should not make its 
own qualifications or disqualifications for membership to its 
own body, whatever qualified a person to be a member of 
the British Parliament constituting the rule with regard to the 
Irish Parliament. Furthermore, whatever form of oath the 
British Parliament administered at any time to its members, 
would have also to be tlie form of oath administered to the 
members cJ the Irish legislative body. 

In addition to the foregoing, power was also reserved from 
the Irish Parliament over old-age pensions, national insurance. 
labor exchanges, post office savings bank, trustee savings 
banks, friendly societies, public loans made in Ireland before 
the passing of the Act, and the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Provision was made for the ultimate transfer of all of these, 
with the exception of public loans, at different periods after 
the establishment of the Iri^ Parliament. 

The Irish Parliament was to consist of a House of Comnunis 
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and a Senate, with a total membership of 204. The Senatora 
were to be Goyemment nominees, and the Commoners to be 
elected on the existing Parliamentary franchise. An Irish 
Minister might be a member of either House, but could vote 
only in the House of which he was a member. 

The members of the House of Commons were to be elected 
for a term of not more than five years. The members of the 
Senate were to hold office for ei^t years from the time of 
their appointment, irrespective of changes of government or 
of general Sections. One-fourth of the Senators would reUre 
every second year, and be eligible for retqipointment by the 
Government of the day. Peers were to be digible for election 
to the Commons and for nomination to the Senate, but no 
dual membership was possible. In addition forty-two Irish 
members were to be elected to the British Parliament in 
Westminster, imd in this case dual membersh^ was possible, 
tor they were to be ehgible to sit in the Irish Parliament, 
either as elected members of the House of Commons or as 
nominated members of the Senate, while bmg at the same 
time members of the British House of Commons. It was 
permitted the Irish Parliament to admit women to vote for 
the election of members to the Irish House of Commons, but it 
had no power to admit women to vote for the election of 
Irish members to the British House of Commons. Only the 
British Parliament itself had the ri^t to confer that powet 
on the women of Ireland. 

These, in brief, are the proposals that were embodied in 
the Third Home Rule Bill, which later became known as the 
Home Rule Act. In addition to the restrictions that were 
made in the Act itself, other and still more obnoxious pro- 
visions were made in order to limit the power of the Irish 
Parliamoit. It does not require a veiy careful examination 
to discover the wide difference that exists between the Sinn 
Fein policy and the Home Rule Act. The one aimed at 
making Ireland a nation of self-reliant people, with their own 
trade laws and their own representation; the other merely 
meant that, within certain narrow limits, Ireland was to be 
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permitted to manage one or two of the minor details of ber 
national life, under the strict supervision of England. Both 
the Sinn Fein policy and the Home Rule Act, however, 
played their part in leading up to the events that culminated 
in the Rebellion of 1916, and th^ cannot, therefore, be 
ignored as unimportant factors in the situation. Without a 
knowledge of both, it would be impossible to comprehend at 
their true value the events which followed. 
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CHAPTER X 

Ibxland at Westhinbteb 

THE events leading up to the introduction and passage 
of the Third Irish Home Rule Bill — or, as it was 
officially called, The Government of Ireland Bill — 
were full of significance for the Irish people, and were in no 
small measure responsible for the events that startled the 
worid in 1916. Rebellions are not manufactured in a day or 
a year, and it is necessary to look back a little in order 
properly to comprehend the causes that give them birth. 
That in Ireland in 1916 is no etception to this rule. 
^ For forty-five years Ireland had pursued a policy that was 
the very negation of the Sinn Fein proposab, a policy of 
recognition of the right of a foreign assembly to make laws 
to bind the people of Ireland. This contrary policy consisted 
in sending 103 men from Ireland to make laws for Ireland in 
conjunction with £67 Englishmen and Scotsmen — a propor- 
tion of one Irishman to five-and-a-half foreigners. It involved 
the abrogation of the Treaty of 1783, the admission of the 
validity of the Act of Union, and it ertended the color of 
constitutionalism to every act of the British Government in 
Ireland, whether that act was in the interests of Ireland or 
not, and whether or not the Irish members voted for that act. 
It is a political truism that no country can be governed 
constitutionally against its will, and, while the people of 
Ireland, with the exception of a small portion of the Province 
of Ulster, were practically unanimously opposed to English 
Government in Ireland, th^ nevertheless admitted, by send- 
ing members to the British Parliament, that Ireland was a 
constitutionally governed country, and that the laws made in 
England tor her — tax laws or coercion laws — were made by 
and with the authority of Ireland and with her consent. 
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Tlie association of the poli(y of Parliomentarianism with 
the Home Rule movement in Ireland was the result of acci- 
dent. The Home Rule movement was inspired by the success 
of Francis DetUc in Hungary ; and the decision of John Martin, 
after his election for Meath in 1870, to take his seat in the 
British House of Commons (instead of, as he originally 
intended, remaining at home in Ireland), was the chance which 
converted the Home Rule movement into one relying on 
action in the British Parliament for its success. Parliamenta- 
nanism, however, could not have continued to secure sup- 
port, had not the brilliantly obstructive tactics of Charles 
Stewart PameU paralyzed the working of the British legislative 
machine. 

When the machine was rendered proof against obstruction, 
Pamell recognized that the sole remaining hope of achieving 
anjrthing through Parliamentarianism connsted in securing 
the balance of power between the two British parties. He 
secured the balance of power, used it, and lost it again. The 
General Election of 1892 restored the balance of power to the 
Irish Parliamentary Party, but the party, divided within 
itself, owing to the "Funell Split," did not attempt to make 
any use of it. In 1906, one year aft«r the introduction of the 
Sinn Fein policy and after the expiration of eleven years of 
British Tory Government, the British Liberal Party, whose 
return to power seemed certiun, owing to the nonconformist 
opposition to the existing school ^stem, was permitted 
formally to erase Home Rule from its programme, where it 
had been subscribed since 1886. Neverthdess, the Irish vote 
in Great Britain, which the leader of the Irish Pariiamentary 
Varty claimed controlled 140 seats, was directed to be cast 
for the Liberal candidates. The Liberals were returned with 
an overwhelming majority over all parties, and the Irish 
Pariiamentaiy Party, by relinquishing all effort to secure the 
balance of power, voluntarily accepted a position incomparably 
weaker than that which it occupied after the General Elections 
of 1886, 1895, and 1900. As already said, the pohcy of 
obstruction had ceased to be effective, and had been definitely 
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abandoned by Pamell. John Redmond fonnally inaugurated 
ihe policy of wheedling from the strong measures which 
FimieU would have wrung from the weak. ' 

Following this came revelations in Ireland that caused no 
little perturbation among the people, revealing, as they did, 
something in the nature of an intrigue to rob them of what - 
they hoped would be tbe fruits of their long fight for legisla- 
tive independence. The details of these revelations were very 
carefully suppressed at the lime, but the facts are now beyond 
dispute. That the British Liberal Party very deliberately 
made a deal to relieve themselves of their promises to the 
Irish people is cert^; and that tbe Irish Parliamentaiy 
Party fell into the trap laid for it, if, in fact, it did not 
acquiesce in the arrangement, is also demonstrated. It is 
quite certain that the leaders of the Party were aware of 
what was going on, and that their official newspaper organ 
in Dublin had in its possession facts which it did not use, but 
instead presented to the Irish people a version of the situation 
which was diametrically opposed to the actual facts. 

The secret history of the intrigue begins in November, 
1905, almost to the day when the Sinn Fein policy was first 
announced to the Irish people. At that time Sir Heniy 
CampbdI-Bannerman was called on to form an administration 
composed of British Liberals. In that administration Sir 
Edward Grey refused to accept a place, unless the Prime 
Minister gave him assurance and guarantee that Home Rule 
would be erased from the Liberal programme. The Duke of 
Devonshire, the leader of the Liberal Unionist Free Traders, 
proffered his section of the Liberal Unionist vote on condition 
that Sir Edward Grey's terms were accepted. During the 
progress of the negotiations between the Duke of Devonshire 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Arthur Griffith, who had come 
into possession of the facts, called the attention of the leaders 
of the Parliamentary Party to what was b^ng done, but 
both these leaders and their press maintained a rigid silence. 
In December, 1905, the agreement was concluded, and Mr. 
John Morley, who had previously been named as Chancellor 
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<d the Exchequer, was compelled to stand down and permit 
lb. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey's colleague and nominee, to be 
^ipointed in his stead. On December ^, on the eve of the 
General Election, Arthur Griffith made a final appeal to the 
Party leaders, but was again ignored. 

A few days later the British Premier's private secretaiy 
announced at a public meeting of the Liberab, amid cheers: 
"Home Rule is dead!" And the British Prime Minister, 
addressing his constituents in Scotland, declared he would 
never vote for a separate or an independent Parliament for 
Ireland. On the day following this decision, the Irish Par- 
liamentary leaders issued a statement calling on the Irish 
voters in Great Britain to support the British Liberal candi- 
dates. In Ireland, the people generally, owing to the manipu- 
lation of the daily press, remained for a while ignorant of 
what had taken place. Within for^-eight hours after the 
public declaration of the Liberal leaders that Home Rule was 
dead, the chief organ of the Irish Parliamentary Par^ wrote: 
"The two great questions raised for decision at the General 
Election are Home Rule and Free Trade. Every m^nber of 
the Liberal Government is in favor of Free Trade for England 
and Home Rule for Ireland." ' In view of the public declara- 
tions of some of the Liberal leaders, this statement can 
scarcely be interpreted otherwise than as a dehberate attempt 
(d the Irish Parliamentary Party to mislead the people. 

Another stage in the intrigue, and one in which the Irish 
Party was mainly concerned, was reached at the meeting of 
the Directoiy of the United Irish League in September, 1906. 
The United Irish League by this time had become one of the 
most efficient electoral machines ever seen in Europe, and one 
tiiat was absolutely at the command of the Irish Party 
Leaders. Mr. John E. Redmond, who acted as Chairman, 
moved a resolution empowering the par^ to accept, on 
behalf of the Irish people, a lesser measure than Home Rule 
from the British Liberal Government. The proposal was 
strongly opposed by the bulk of those members present who 
* Freeman'i Journ«l, editorini article, Juiuary Cnd, 1900. 
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were not members of the British Parliament, but thia <^>po- 
sition was almost wholly withdrawn when the Chairman 
threatened to resign if his resolution were not carried. The 
resolution undoing the worit of Pamell was passed, and the 
way cleared for the Irish Councils Bill. This Bill, having 
been drafted, was submitted by the Government to the 
leaders of the Irish Pariiamentary Party and acc^ted by 
them. On its being submitted to the Irish people, even the 
well-oiled machine was unable to conceal the indignation that 
greeted it. From eveiy comer of the land it was rejected 
with indignaUon, and the storm of protest was such that the 
Ljberal Government withdrew the Bill, and, for the time 
being, the matter was dropped. Mr. Redmond, seeing that 
the people were not to be fooled altogether, promised that 
another and a better Bill would soon be forthcoming. There- 
upon, the people prepared to possess their souls in patience 
for a while longer, and sat down for another period of 
wuting. 

During this time the leaders of the Sinn Fein movement 
were not idle. They not only spread broadcast the truth 
about the n^otiations that had taken place, and which, they 
declared, had been carried through for the purpose of betray- 
ing the people, but they increased and strengthened their 
hold on the people with their own policy. The leaders ot the 
Pariiamentary Party became alarmed at the progress that 
the Sinn Feiners were making, and did all in their power to 
strangle the movement. Thus, there again occurred in Ireland 
I one of those internal feuds that have been repeatedly the 
I cause of the disruption of the country. In spite of every- 
thing, however, the Sinn Feiners continued to gather strength, 
and Sir Tliomas Esmond and Mr. Charies Dolan, both 
members of the Irish Party in the British House of Conmions, 
refused to join in the policy of making Ireland subserve the 
interests of the liberal Party managers. While this was 
going on, the taxation of Zrelaod was further increased, and 
eveiy month saw a greater nimiber of young men and women 
leaving the shores of Ireland to settle in foreign countries. 
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where tlie^ would have more opportunity of utilizing their 
natural talents. 

These three years, 1905, 1906, and 1907, may well be 
regarded as the beginning of the chapter that culminated in 
the execution of the leaders of the rebellion. The manner 
in which the Irish Parliamentary Party had been acting 
in concert with the Liberal Government, had engendered a 
distrust that became greater and greater as the days passed. 
Discontent became more and more pronounced, and the 
manner in whidi the taxation was going up, and the number 
of emigrants increasing, made the opposition to the Party 
the more bitter. It was openly stated that Mr. Redmond 
and his Party were merely a section of the British Liberal 
Party, and one event after another seemed to bear out thia 
allegation. There were not wanting many who stated in the 
puhUc press that the Party had betrayed the countty, and 
this naturally increased the ranks of those who, believing that 
there was no hope from the actions of the British Parliament, 
found themselves thrown back on methods less "constitu- 
tional" than those advocated by the Parliamentarians. 

The Irish Parliamentaiy Party supported the Liberal Gov- 
ernment in voting the increase of taxation. As the best 
possible explanation of what this meant to the country, 
already overburdened by British taxes, the following report 
from the Financial Relations Commission, signed by four 
Unionists and one Home Ruler, may be quoted. The Com- 
mission was appointed by the British Government to make 
inquiry into the alleged discrepancies that ^sted between 
taxation in Ireland and the cost of the government of that 
country. The report states: 

We believe that a large proportion of the so-called local expendi- 
ture is due to her [Ireland's^ connection with Great Britain, and, if 
the latt^ country ceased to exist, we see no reason for aupppaing 
that the revenue for carrying on the government of Ireland need 
exceed that, for instance, required in Sweden, where the population 
is about the same, and where the annual expenditure for all purposea 
is less than the local expenditure in Ireland. 
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The following table has been constructed from official 
letums to show the free and better known smaller nations in 
Europe that were able to mainttun themselves in prosperity 
with a lesser annual revenue each year than Ireland was 
forced to contribute annually to England for the privilege of 
being misgoverned: 
Country Popvlation Taxation Per Bead 

Greece «,433.80fl $5.64 

Boumania 5,936,000 5.76 

Switzeriand 8,315,443 6.60 

WurUraberg il,169,486 6,84 

Ncoway 2,«40,OS« 7A0 

Denmark 8,464,770 7.98 

Sweden 5^18,644 8.04 

Ireland 4,376,600 10.38 

And, while this scandalous overtaxing proceeded, the 
countiy was bleeding to death. Emigration, in the first 
eleven months of the same year (1907), reached the total of 
S8,4I7 persons, as against 35,344 for the preceding twelve 
months. In the twenty-three months from the time that the 
British Liberal Party returned to power, nearly 75,000 per- 
sons, the great majority of them between 17 and 35 years of 
age, emigrated from Ireland. 

These are facts that cannot be ignored. That they were 
not ignored, and that the Parliamentary Party and the Liberal 
Party, whose support they were, were forced to take notice of 
them, was proven when, in 1911, the Third Home Rule Bill 
was introduced under circumstances unique in English history 
and with results that will forever ^e^u^n engrav^i in the 
stoiy of Ireland. 
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The Pakliament Act 

FROM the time when Gladstone took up the Irish 
question until the passage of the Parliament Act, 
Uie British House of Peers had been the one insur- 
mountable obstacle to the enactment of a measure of Irish 
legislative ind^>endeace. It required no study of the situa- 
tion to know that at no time would the Upper House of the 
British Parliament willingly agree to the passage of a Home 
Rule Bill. There were three reasons for this attitude. In the 
first place, there was existent among the aristocracy in Britain 
a hatred for everything that was Irish, since Ireland was 
always challenging them to appear before the bar of human- 
ity and answer for their misdeeds; in the second place. Home 
Rule threatened their pocket-books, for it would mean a final 
and equitable settlement of the land question; in the third 
place, it was the policy of the Gilded Chamber to veto, as a 
matter of course, every piece of legislation that came from a 
Liberal Government, which, in English politics, espoused the 
cause of the masses against the classes. It may be well to 
deal with these matters a little more fully. 

The dislike of the British aristocracy for the people of Ire- 
land is easily imderstood. A large percentage of the members i 
of the English nobility were landlords over Irish prDi>erty. | 
Tkey had, therefore, as already s^d, every reason to believe | 
that a measure of Irish freedom mi^t very seriously inter- 
fere with their annual incomes. As it was, all they had to do 
was to remain at home in London or abroad on the Continent, 
while their agents in Ireland collected for them the rents from 
their Irish tenants. The Irish land owoership agitation, 
which aimed at returning the land to the people, was one 
that these absentee landlords viewed with s distaste amount- 
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ing to horror. An Irish land reform would inevitably stir 
up discontent among the English tenants, who, alwaya treated 
with a certain amount of humanity by their landlords, had 
not yet felt the real pinch of dual ownership as the Irish had. 
Ilie nobility, therefore, had a vision of being forced eventu- 
ually to do something for their hving if anything should ha^ 
pen to reduce their rent-rolls, and they were besides firm 
believers in the inalienable ri^ts of owners that had inherited 
landed property from marauding ancestors who had been 
given miles upon miles of fertile Irish land as a reward for 
their services in extirpating the Gael. Again, they had inhei^ 
ited, along with their Irish property, a natural abhorrence of 
all that savored of Ireland. Ireland was a thorn in their 
flesh, for it was very difficult to find a pretext for English 
barbaril? there. Hie tradition that the Irish were a semt- 
dviliced. wholly uneducated race of near-barbarians, who were 
permitted to exist merely as an act of grace on the part of 
their English conquerors, brought consolation to their souls. 
That these same Irish were the heirs of a civilization far older 
and far more advanced than th^ own; that Ireland was, as 
their own Dr. Johnson wrote, "the quiet habitation of Sanc- 
tis and Uterature," while all the rest of Europe was being 
overrun by hordes of barbarians, were facts that never pre- 
sented themselves to their minds. They merely scoffed at 
all such ideas in that highly superior manner that is peculiariy 
— and happUy — their own. They are, in fact, the same 
people who consider the citizens of the United States as 
"those awful Yankee bounders." And yet many Americans, 
descendants of men who wrung their liberty from the ances- 
tors of these same bigots, acc^t as true and well founded the 
statements and sneers of these bigots, whose true worth and 
credibility aro shown incontestably by American, no less than 
Irish history. 

On the other hand, the English nobles were also bitterly 
opposed to the Liberal Party, owing to the latter's advocacy of 
measures of reform that, to them, savored of the rankest 
kind of socialism. That the people of their own countiy, the 
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"lower orders." should aspire to something higher than tb^ 
duly toil, was something that the Tories were unable to under- 
stand. When the Liberab were returned to power and pro- 
ceeded to propose all kinds of novel legislation, such as an 
Old Age Pension Bill, Woriunen's Insurance Bill, and other 
bills calculated to improve the condition of the "lower orders," 
the Tories lauded in their sleeves, and howled in their press. 
They had plentiful reason for their laughter, owing to the 
fact that the House of Lords was overwhelmingly Tory, and 
every bill proposed in the Lower Chamber had to be sub- 
mitted to the Lords for their approval b^ore it could pass 
into taw. Hie Upper Chamber, being hereditary and not 
elective, remained always a Tory bulwark of protection against 
the legislation of the Liberals. When the Tories were returned 
to power by the country, the House of Lords lapsed ever in 
a condition of slumber; but, when the Liberals were per- 
mitted a brief period of activity, the Lords discovered that 
they had a function under the Constitution, and amended or 
vetoed everything the elected house chose to do. 

The fact that the Liberal Government which succeeded the 
Tory Boer War Government was suspected of alliance with 
the Irish Party, caused so much resentment among the Tories, 
and the Tories raised so much trouble among the electors, 
that, as has already been recorded, the Liberals were scared 
of the Home Rule issue and publicly eliminated it from their 
platform. For the average Ei^shman draws the Une at 
extending to Ireland the sympathy he feeb for oppressed 
classes at home. The manner in which the Irish people 
scorned the Councils Bill and every suggestion to acc^t a 
lesser measure than Home Rule warned, however, the Irish 
Party at Westminster and their Liberal colleagues that some- 
thing would have to be done, as the Irish voters in England 
had secured the election of a large number of Liberal members. 
It was planned to introduce a Home Rule Bill to satisfy the 
Irish people, in the certain belief that it would receive its 
quietus in the House of Lords. This plan, however, did not 
appea\ to David Lloyd George, who was anxious for other 
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reasons to clip the wings of the Upper Chamber, instead of 
giving them the political prestige of another victoty. At the 
same time the Sinn Fein movement was gaining groimd with 
so mudi n4>idit7 that Mr. Redmond warned the Govern- 
ment that the situation was serious, and that the only thing 
left for them to do was to introduce a Home Rule Bill 
that would have some chance of acceptance hy the Irish 
people. 

In the meantime. Chancellor Llc^d George and Fremier 
Asquith had decided on a definite plan of campaign. As it 
seoned impossible to pass any remedial l^pstation for Engluid 
and cany out their election promises to the countiy, the 
liberals decided that the only thing to do was to put it out 
of the power of the House of Lords to mutilate and destroy 
liberal bills. It was thus decided to send as many Bills as 
possible up to the Lords. Should the Lords reject them, 
the wide^read indignation among the various sections of the 
electorate interested in the various Bills could be utilized to 
end once and for all the veto which the Lords placed on all 
Liberal legislation. As, owing to the vast influence exercised 
1^ the Lords throu^ their social and financial standing, a 
dose and bitter election might be expected, the support of the 
Irish throu^out the United Kingdom was necessary for the 
success of their plans. Hence, it was decided tlutt a new 
Home Rule Bill should be drafted and included in the scope 
of the Parliament Bill, which was to deprive the Lords of 
tbdr veto. 

Briefly, the Parliament Act provided that any bill passed 
in three successive annual sessions by the Lower House in 
the same form should become the law of the land whether 
the Upper House approved of it or not. In order that this 
should be possible, it was, of course, necessary that this 
amendment to the British Constitution should be passed 
under the old system, and the Tories were at first jubilant, 
owing to their belief that such an outrageous piece of legis- 
lation would be thrown out of the House of Lords the moment 
it made its appearance. But David Lloyd George had not 
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forgotten that cmtingen^, and, with the introduction of the 
Parliameat Bill, it was alao made known that its rejection 
by the House of Lords would be the signal for the creation of 
a sufficient number of liberal Peers to override the Tory major- 
ity in the Upper Chamber and pass the Bill. Hi^i it was 
that the Tories b^pm to get really worried. That it was 
within the power of the Liberal Premier to demand from the 
Sovereign the creation of the required number of Peers, there 
was no doubt; and the Tories were faced with the prospect 
of having their blue blood thinned out by the introduction of 
a horde of tradesmen peers, and the Bill passed in ^ite of 
themselves, or of cheerfully agreeing to pass the measure that 
meant their own political effacement. After a heart-reiLding 
struggle, and a general election in which the people returned 
the Liberals to power, they chose the latter course. 

The passage into law of the measure that made the will of 
the elected representatives of the country supreme ov^ the 
hneditaiy House of Lords was hailed with considerable 
enthusiasm in Ireland. Under the old regime the question 
always asked concerning the fate of a measure of relief for 
Ireland, was: "How will it get past the Lords?" To this 
question there was never a satisfactory answer. Now, how- 
ever, the way was clear, and there could be no longer any 
excuse for a failure to pass a Home Rule Bill. The Liberals 
had a substantial majority in the House of Commons, with, 
of course, the Irish vote. Without the support of the Irish 
vote, they would have been in a very precarious position, and 
would certainly have been driven from office long before the 
outbreak of the war. The people in Ireland were well aware 
of this, and were all the more confident that the Home Rule 
Bill would be something worth while. The liberals, they 
argued, would not fail to deal well with those who had kept 
them in office, and had made possible the passage of much 
remedial legislation for the English people. 

The defeat of the Unionists threw the latter into consterna- 
tion for the time being. The Parliament Bill became law on 
August 18, 1911, in spite of the assertions of the Tories that 
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the £iiig would not sign it. This, however, George V did, 
it brang one of the first official acts of hia reign. On Novem- 
ber 8, following a prolonged crisis in the ranks of the Tories, 
the leader of the opposition, Arthur James Balfour, was 
forced to resign. Hie announcement that his leadership had 
come to an aid, even for the time being, was another occasion 
for rejoicing in Ireland, where the name of Balfour was hated, 
and not without good reason. 

Speculation as to the provisions ot the long-expected Home 
Bule Bill then became the leading topic of the hour. There 
were rumors that the Tories were planning to defeat the 
Govemment, and thus make it impossible for the Liberals 
to bring in the bill at all. As a matter of fact, they actually 
succeeded in outvoting the Govemmrat by means of a 
cleverly oigineered "snap" division, but the Liberals, having 
still their Lish majority back of them, refused to resign on 
account of what was, after all, merely a trick, and went ahead 
with thm proposals. 

Every hint as to the scope of the Irish measure was eagerly 
taken up by the people and discussed again and again. 
When, in October of 1911, Chief Secretary Birrell stated that 
the Home Rule Bill would bring into existence in Ireland an 
Irish Parliament conosting of two chambers, and having full 
power and control over all purely Irish concerns, the highest 
hopes were raised in Ireland, and never before had the out- 
look appeared to be so promising. Even those who were 
most opposed to the methods of the Parliam^itaiy Party, 
owing to their conviction that the EngUsh would never give 
Ireland her legislative independence, were forced to remain 
nlfcnt and await the outcome. Many of them eveai expressed 
the opinion that it was possible that the English at last meant 
to do the right thing, and that the Bill would at least be of 
value as a stepping stone to something better in the future. 
These hopes were brought to the highest pitch of anticipation 
when Premier Asquith announced that the Bill would be 
introduced in the February or March of 1913, and Mr. Red- 
mond, in the course of a public speech, assured the Irish 
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people that the Bill would be one that would in every way be 
satisfactory to the Irish Nationalists. 

The BUI was introduced in the House of Commons on 
April 11. 1912, Premier Asquith being its sponsor. Up to 
the afternoon of its introduction practically nothing of impor- 
tance regarding its provisions had been permitted to leak 
out. When its scope became fully known, there was intense 
disappointment among all classes in Ireland. The pledge 
given by Mr. Birrell and the assurance of Mr. Redmond, 
already referred to, were recalled with not a little bitterness, 
when it was found that neither had been fulfilled. The chief 
defects of the measure have already been pointed out, and 
the people, who had had time to imbibe much of the teach- 
ings of the Sinn Peiners, were disappointed at the very limited 
amount of power that the Bill granted to Ireland. The 
clauses providing that the British Government should hold 
an absolute veto over every act of the Irish Parliament, 
whether pertuning to purely Irish affairs or not, and that 
all the taxes were to be gathered by English officials and 
turned over to the British treasury, were keenly resented. 

At the same time it was agreed that the Bill was better 
than nothing at all, and that it would mean the insertion <^ 
the thin edge of the wedge. Even if, as one Irishman re- 
marked, compared with something it was nothing, compared 
with nothing it was something. It was realized that there 
was room in the measure for building up, and that the mere 
presence of an Irish Parliament in Dublin would put new life 
and spirit into the people and strengthen them for the secur- 
ing of the complete independence of the country. While the 
Sinn F^ers and other kindred organi7.atJons held this view, 
there were others who believed that, with a few improvements 
that could be secured later, the Bill would confer sufficient 
power on Irdand to enable her to regun something of her 
old place in the worid, even thou^ remaining an integral 
portion of the British Empire. It is quite possible that those 
who were of this opinion were in the majority in the country. 
What is certain is, that no one believed in the assertion of 
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Mr. Redmond that the Bill offered a final settlement of Irish 
claims, and that it was practically the unanimous opinion of 
Nationalists of every shade of opinion that the Bill should be 
acc^ted in spite of its very obvious defects. 

There was, however, one section of the British electorate 
of the contrary <q>iaion, who refused to accept the Bill under 
any consideration, who declared that, if the Government 
persisted in passing it, they would declare war on the Empire, 
would ask the assistance of the German Emperor, and would 
plunge the entire country into civil war. Needless to add, 
these were the English Tories and the Irish I^otestant Orange- 
DKD, both parties under the leadwship of Sir Edward Carson. 
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CHAPTER Xn 
Cabbon and his Volunteebs 

IT has been stated that one of the main contributory 
causes of the Rebellion of 1916 was the acti<ni taken I7 
Sir E. Carson when he and hb Toiy colleagues came to 
the conclusion that they could no longer r^Kwe their con- 
fidence in "constitutional" methods to defeat remedial legis- 
lation for Ireland. The defeat of the Lords and the apparent 
determination of the Liberab to proceed with the. legislation 
th«y had announced, had forced upon the Unionists the con- 
viction that they had been beat^i in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Thereupon they determined that th^ would try other 
methods. 

Some of the reasons why the Tories and their supporters 
objected to the granting of a measure of freedom to Ireland. 
however mean and halting it might be, have already been 
indicated. It is scarcely necessary to add that these were 
not the reasons which the supporters of the Union advanced 
in public. They alleged that the Bill would place the Protes- 
tant minority in the north of Ulster under the domination 
of the Catholic majority, and that, as a result of this, all the 
Protestants would immediately be foully murdered in their 
beds on some dark night when the police were not looking. 
While this seems grotesque, it was, aeverthdess, the actual 
mun ai^ument that the Unionists had to advance against 
the Bill, the real truth being, of course, that th^ feared the 
passage of Home Rule would mean the end of the rdgn of 
privilege in Ireland and the granting of equal ri^ts to both 
Protestant and Catholic. As a matter of fact, the Bill con- 
twied clauses specifically drafted for the purpose of meeting 
this form of argument and for the absolute safeguarding of 
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tlw lives uid the p r ope rty of the Frotestaats in Ireluid — 
clauses which, in Uie meanness of their insinualious, were an 
insult to the fur and generous nature of the Irish people. 

In spite of this, and the fact that the Liberals permitted the 
Bill to be amended in various ways so as to remove further 
the alleged fears of the Tories, Mr. Bonar Law, who had 
taken the place of Balfour as Tory leader, announced in the 
House of Commons that Ulster would pr^er civil war to any 
form of Home Rule, and added the significant statement that, 
if the bill was persisted in, it would mean the transfer of the 
Tories' alle^pance to "a foreign power." In view of the other 
statements of Carson, the actual leader of his party, to the 
effect that they would prefer the government of the Kaiser to 
/ that of George V. if Home Rule were enacted, there was little 
' doubt left as to what "foreign power" was meant. 

Then, as a last resort and a sop to the Tories, the Govern- 
ment made the indefensible suggestion that Irdand be par- 
titioned, and that those counties of Ulster opposed to the 
Bill be cut out from its scope. It was only to be expected 
that this proposal should arouse a storm <A protest in Ireland. 
The people of Ireland veiy rightly held that evety part of 
the four Provmces was part of Ireland; that there could be no 
division of Ireland, and that to set up two sepimtte and dis- 
tinct methods of government in one countiy was but to make 
the situation in Ireland more complicated and more dangerous 
and still further from a settlement. Besides, to call upon the 
most hi^y taxed country in Europe to support two distinct 
governments simultaneously, while contributing also to the 
Imperial Exdiequer, was littie less than insanity. Yet Mr. 
Redmond and his party accepted the pr(q>osal. and agreed 
to the partition of the country. The offer was promptiy and 
scornfully r^ected by the Unionists, who again expressed 
their determination not to permit any part of Ireland to have 
a Government of its own, whether that part should or should 
not include those counties of Ulster where the Tories had a 
majority of the vote. Thus matters were once more at a 
deadlock. 
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In tlie meantime Carson had been busy in another direc- 
tion. He had made a spectacular descoit upon Bdfast, the 
c^itfd of the North, and had there formed hia League ot 
Covenanters, fashioned after those who had once figured in 
the history of Scotland. He immediately b^an the gathering 
together of an army to resist by force the designs of the Gov- 
ernment. This was the birth of the new Volunteer movement. 
By an efficient pubUcity campaign, carried on with enthusiasm 
by the Northdiffe p^>ers, the movement was bolstered up 
and subsidized, until it assumed proportions that were actuV 
ally menacing. A fund of 95,000,000 was subscribed, and 
Sir E. Carson declared in the Commons, and not without 
the best of reason, that the entire Unionist party in England 
and Ireland was at the back of his Volunteers and would 
support them in armed rebellion in Ulster. This blatant and 
rampant declaration of treason on the part of Carson and : 
those who followed his fl^, was laughed at by the Govern- , 
ment and by the Liberal Press. 

Yet there was no possible doubt that the situation in Ulster 
had become serious. While it is very probable that the 
leaders of the "civil war" movement were merely plajring a 
game of bluff in order to scare the Government and turn the 
tide of popular opinion in their favor at the next election, 
their inflammatory speeches and the manner in which they 
were left unmolested by the Government had a serious effect 
on those of their followers in Ulster who accepted at ita face 
value all that had been told to them. Over and over again 
the Tories demanded that the Government appeal to the 
people, being under the belief that their warlike pre^tarations 
would lead the people to believe in their threats and vote 
agaJnst the Home Rule Bill. When it was announced by 
Bonar Law, however, that the Tories would refuse to accept 
the Bill even in the event of the country deciding in favor of 
it, the Government dedded they would not make an appeal 
to the country, that they had their duly elected majori^, and 
that they would go ahead with the work. Bonar Law's 
decIaraUon merits special attention in view of subsequent 
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I events. A^ leader of the Tory Party, he declared tliat cod- 
[' stitutional government, or government by the majority of the 
people, was dead in England, in so far as he and his par^ 
were concerned. Porce, and force alone, was to decide the 
settlement of the Iriah question. 

Id October, 191S, Bonar Law solemnly declared that the 
passage of the Home Rule Bill would mean the shedding of 
blood. He sud that they had an army in Ulster that would 
sccq>t no compromise, that they had all the guns th^ needed, 
and that they would be able to secure the services of some of 
the leading generak in the British army. Be also boasted 
that there was not a regiment in the army that would fire a 
shot against the rebels of Ulster; that there waa not a vessel 
in the navy that would bombard ihesn, no matter what the 
orders were that the Grovemment mi^t issue. He also 
hinted that, if the worst came to the worst with the rebels, 
they would be able to secure the services of Germany, that 
the Kaiser would assist them, and that the persecution of the 
Ulster rebeb would be the signal for the downfall of the 
British Empire. These statements, that would have caused 
so much sensation and indignation had they been uttered by 
an Irishman, were laughed at by the Government, and the 
liberal newspapers waxed wit^ at the expense of the 
Carsonites. 

While this was being done, the people of Ireland outside of 
Ulster were remarkably calm. White there were few who 
luled to see the danger of the situation, aU fdt that they 
were perfectly competent to handle whatever situation might 
arise after the passage of Home Rule. It is certain that they 
were not in the least disturbed at the prospect of the British 
Empire bong overthrown by the men of Ulster. The Irish 
who were able to think outside of the limits prescribed by the 
United Irish League, the electoral machine of the Parlia- 
mentary Party, were of the opinion that, as soon as the 
Ulster Protestants got rid of the delusions into which their 
English leaders had beguiled them, th^ would be on the 
side of Ireland, and fighting for Ireland as determinedly as 
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the Nationatists themselves. At the same lime they did not 
ignore the danger of the situation, and it soon became obvious 
that a crbis was at hand. 

The boast of the Tories that th^ had the army at their 
back was soon verified in a manner as startling as it was 
dramatic. The Tory members of Parliament began to absent 
themselves from the sittings in Westminster, evid«itly realis- 
ing that they had nothing to gain there, and went over to 
Ulster, where they joined the Volunteers and posed befoi^ 
the moving picture cameras for the benefit of the Northcliffe' 
papers, llie fact that the Ulster Volunteers had been drilling 
for months with brocmi handles had made them the subject 
of ridicule in the British Liberal press, but this humor became 
lather worn when the broom handles were exchanged for - 
actual rifles. Hiese rifles were imported from America and 
from Germany, while the Birmingham Small Amu Company, 
also supplied the would-be insurgents with arms and ammuni- 
tion. Gun-running along the Ulster coast became a pc^ular 
sport, and the newspapers were repeatedly filled with the 
exploits of the Ulstermen. Rifles were ioqwrted by the thou- 
sands, machine guns followed, and a most elaborate and hi^ily 
organized military machine was gradually being perfected 
under the eyes <rf the British Government, with its knowledge 
and tacit consent, and without any interference. There is 
little room for wonder that the Carsonites were jubilant, and 
that they became more and more arrogant as the days went 
by. The Government continued to giggle in its sleeve, and 
the arms continued to pour in. 

Before the end of 1913 there had arisen in Ireland a situa- 
tion that was fraught with considerable danger. On the one 
hand was the Parliamentary Party, allied heart and soul with 
the British l4berak and, like them, affecting to scorn the 
preparations made hy the men who were led by Carson. 
They had all their faith pinned on the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill, and affected to believe that all the guns and 
anmiunitioD imported into Ulster were all for the sole purpose 
of impressing the British voter. On the other side were the 
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UoMHusts, En^ish and Iriah, wlio stated that they had no 
longer anjr use for the British Pariiament, that they would 
pin their futh on the doctrine of physical force, and would 
rise in armed rebellion if the Home Rule Bill was signed by 
the British monarch. Between the two were tlie petqile of 
Ireland, strangely divided as to what to do, yet trusting that 
the Ulster Volunteers would come to their senses and join 
with them in the common task of rebuilding the nation, 
instead of sdling themselves tor the sorry purpose of pluddng 
out of the fire the chestnuts of the English nobles and Com- 
moners who had property in Ireland and were afrud that 
th^ rent-rolls might be curtfuled under a native legislature. 
Up to the end of 191S the work of organizing the Ulster 
Volunteers continued. Nothing that could be done to inflame 
the passions of the Orangemen against their fellow-Irishmen 
was left undone. The threat of Germany was r^ieated again 
and agun, and there were well-defined and uncontradicted 
reports to the effect that Carson had his ambassador in 
Berlin, making the necessaty negotiations for assistance frcan 
the Germans when the time should come, and had even 
himself visited the Kjuaer. Still the Government remained 
inactive. Cannons, large and small, were imported; armored 
automobiles were brought into Ulster; 50,000 men, it was 
said, were well armed and equipped; aU the macbineiy of a 
Proviaionsl Government was prepared; tents, baggage, ambu- 
lance wagons, regiments of cavalry, corps of motor qrde 
scouts and dispatch riders — everything, in fact, that could 
add to the efficiency of the "rebel" forces, was brought into 
being. Disloyal^ was sown broadcast in the British army. 
The En^ish Tory aristocracy entered with enthusiasm into 
the treason. Lord Northcliffe, Lord Londonderry, Lord 
Abercom, Lord Willoughby de Broke, Lord Roberts, and a 
score more of the representatives of the titled and privil^ed 
class entered with Sir Edward Carson into the plot. At last 
the situation became such that the Liberals decided it was 
time to take some action, and they ordered certain of the 
r^menta quartered at the Curragh, in County IQldare, to 
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proceed to Ulster to uphold the dignity of His Majesty's 

\ Government. The officers of the regiments in question 

\ promptly mutinied. 

The mutiny at the Curragh had a profound effect throng- 
out both Ireland and England. The Liberals were thunder- 
struck. The Tories were jubilant. They had made good 
their threats that the army would refuse to take action against 
them, and that, as soon as they declared their Provisional 
Government, they would have the support of all the British 
troops quartered in Ireland. The resignation of General 
French (who later was eager for Irish soldiers to assist him in 
Flanders), followed by that of General Ewart, and the threat 
that many more would follow if the Ulster rebels were mo- 
lested, caused another sensation. The Government decided 
that it was not the time to take action, allowed the mutineers 
and the traitors to have their own w^, and settled down once 
more to theit task of trying to kill the Carson Army by quips 
in their daily and weekly papers. 

But, while this was being done and the general muddle was 
becoming more and more involved, there were some men who 
were not idle. The men who had never trusted in England's 
promise of justice to Ireland had be^i watching the course 
of events with a keener interest than anyone else. These 
men had never lost their conviction that well-phrased pleas 
for justice would never influence English minds. England 
would grant Ireland only what she feared to rrfuse. To 
expect altruism from a foreign government was foolish. In 
the manner in which the Ulster Volunteers organized, and the 
manner in which the Government dealt with the situation, 
they saw the way to the accomplishment of their own plans. 
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The Ibisb Volunteers 

NOVEMBER, 1913, will mark the beginoing of a new 
epoch in the histoiy of Ireland. Towards the end 
of that month the Irish Volunteers ^rang into bemg, 
spread throughout the land with a rapidity that amazed even 
the most ardent and enthusiastic, and presented the British 
Government with a new angle to a situation that was fast 
slipping from its control — if , in fact, it had ever at any time 
had actual control of the position of affairs in Ireland. 

On Wednesday evening, November 26, 1913, the Irish 
\ National Volunteers were organized. The inaugural meeting 
I was held in the historic Rotunda, at the comer of Famell and 
O'Connell Streets, not in the actual building itself but in 
the Urge skating rink just north of it and in the Rotunda 
Gardens. Iliere had been but little publicity ^ven to the 
meeting. The Iriak IndependerU and the FreeTnan's Jounud 
practically ignored the requests that were made to them to 
publish notice of the coming meeting in their news columns. 
The meeting was scheduled to begin at eif^t o'clock, and at 
half-past seven a heavy drizzle of rain settled down over the 
aty, accompanied by a thick, chilling fog that hung like a 
blanket over everything. Yet at half-past nx the approach 
to the Rotunda Rink was packed with a vast crowd of men, 
waiting in quiet and orderly manner for the doors to be 
<q>ened. There were a few womoi there also, but th^ were 
there in the rdle of sightseers, and took no active part in the 
meeting. 

Inside the great rink all was bustle and animation for two 
or more hours before the opening of the doors. The men 
who had charge of the arrangements, practically every one 
of whom was a member of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, 
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had brought to the meeting 5000 enlistment blanks for dis- 
tribution among the men in the audience. These were handed 
out in books of one hundred each to the stewards, who were 
directed to return the filled-in bUnks to the secretaries after 
the meeting. The entire hall was brilliantly Ughted, and a 
lai^ platform had been erected on the north side with seats 
for five thousand people facing it on three udes. 

That meeting was one of the most wonderful ever held in 
the City of Hurdles. From Glasneria and Drumcondra on 
the north, from Fhibsboro on the west, from Howth and Clon- 
tarf and Dollymount on the east, and from Terenure, Rath- 
mines, and Inchicoie on the south, thousands of men and lads 
traveled through the city to the Rotunda. From Finglas and 
Dalk^ and Kingstown and Bray they came, and from every 
side and comer of the ancient city itsdf. Young men and 
boys, old men, men married and single, marched throjtgb the 
fog and the drizzle, singing and lau^iing, happy as only a 
Dublin crowd can be h^py when it chooses, and one and all 
animated with the same thought — that after months and 
years of inaction there was at last going to be something 
practical done, that the call to arms had been sounded, and 
that they wete there to answer the call. 

At seven-thirty the doors were thrown open and the im- 
mense crowd surged in, filled with enthusiasm but yet without 
disorder. As if by magic, the five thousand empty seats were 
filled, and still the men marched through the doors, not in 
twos or threes but in a steady and seemingly never-ending 
stream. When the order to close the doors was carried out, 
the immense throng that gathered outside in the gardens 
bore down the doors by sheer weight, the woodwork tm both 
sides bong also torn from its place. Despite the inclement 
weather conditions prevailing outside, those who were unable 
to gain access to the rink remained in the gardens, striving 
to gain some indication of what was being done inside and 
cheering when those in^de cheered. 

A rather illuminating incid^it took place some little time 
bdore the meeUng started. The police authorities, not think- 
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mg thai the matter vaa one of any importance, detailed two 
o&cen to guard tlie gates. When the proportion of the 
gathering was borne slowly in on these representatives of an 
alien law, they telephoned for assistance, with the result 
that rdnf orcementa were hurried to the scene. One oi the 
new arrivals, who had apparently become possessed of the 
idea that the meeting was an Ulegal one and that they had 
been sent to suppress it, lost no time in asserting himself. He 
alighted from a trolley car at the moment that a number of 
men marched up to the gates from O'Connell street. The 
officer placed his buriy form square in the entrance and per- 
emptorily ordered the men to go back. One young lad, who 
had a hurley^ on his shoulder, waved the weapon in the air 
and commanded the policeman to get out of the wi^. In a 
second the officer was surrounded by angry men, and it was 
only tht^ prompt intervention of his ccmirades on his behalf 
that saved him the necessity of taking a trq> to the nearest 
hospital. The word was hurriedly whispered to him that 
there were "thousands more of 'em inside," and he took his 
place in the gutter with his wiser comrades. 

It is unnecessary to state that the utmost enthusiasm pre- 
vailed throughout the meeting. Eoin MacNeill, Professor of 
the National University and Vice-Premdent of the Gaelic 
League, presided over the meeting, and nutde a stirring 
iqq>eal. A number of other speeches added to the interest, 
Wt the real work was done by the stewards who distributed 
tbe recruiting blanks among the men in the rink. As has 
been mentioned, there were JfOOO of these on hand, and it was 
expected that this number would be sufficient for some con- 
Mderable time to come. Tlie men who planned the meeting 
would have been well satisfied if they had been able to 
secure 5000 Volunteers in three months. The actual fact was 
that within two hours there was not a single unsigned blank 
to be had in the rink. In that period of time the stewards 
had diqMMed of every blank that had been received from the 
priolbeta, and the mea who had not been able to secure blanks 
* A aUck. iwed m bnrliiig. 
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wrote out their pledges on the backs ot envelopes, tbe margins 
of newspapers, and anything else on which the words could 
be inscribed. 

The only pledge that was asked of the Volunteers was that 
they would do eveiything to secure and establish the peace 
and prosperity of Ireland. Th^ were not asked to affiliate 
themselves with any other organization, or in any way to take 
udes with others than their fellow-Volunteers. The keynote 
<A all the speeches that were made was, that it was not the 
intention of the Volunteers to band themselves together in 
(^position to the men of Ulster, or to oppose any party, any 
section, or any nationality. There was nothing said against 
Mr. Itedm<md or the Pariiamentaiy Party. There was no 
attack on England, either the pet^le of that country or their 
government. All that they were there to take care of was 
Ireland — to unite together in arms for the purpose of doing 
all that hy in their power to further the interests of Ireland, 
to protect Ireland against any aggressor, and to assist the 
promised Irish Parliament in the carrying out of its legal 
acts. 

There was. however, one little feature of the meeting that 
did not escape notice, and which had a significance all its 
own. Every one of the stewards and officials at the meeting 
wore on the lapel of his coat a small silken bow, the center 
of which was white, while on one side was green and on the 
other side orange. The green, white, and orange had long 
been recognized as the colors which the Irish R^ublican 
Brotherhood had ad(q>ted as the Irish national banner, of 
which more will be said Uter on. The green, white, and orange 
prevailed at the Volunteer meeting, and there were few if 
any present to whom it did not recall the old Fenian motto: 
"On^ the Gael can make laws for the Gael." 

A scene remarkable in its intense and unbounded enthusi- 
asm marked the close of the meetmg. When it was announced 
that over 5000 men had that night joined hands once more to 
take up arms for the defense of Ireland, the cheer that rang 
out from the seven thousand persons present might ahnost 
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HteraUy have rent th« roof. It was a cheer that was echoed 
later throu^out the land, that increased m volume with the 
passing of the days, that burst forth in renewed vigor on that 
Dunning oi April 24, 1916, when the tricolors <^ the Irish 
Bepubtic flew from the flagstaff of the Dublin Post Office. 

Two days later, on Friday, November 28, an Arms Act, 
prohibiting the importation into Ireland of arms and ammuni- 
tion <d all descriptions, was proclaimed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, promulgated by the British Liberal 
Cabinet and signed with the seal of King George V. 

At the risk of recapitulating, we must again state that these 
focts must be borne carefully in mind by those who wish to 
gun a clear and unbiased view of the Irish Revolution. For 
two years the Onuigemen, led and financed, by English 
Members of the Imperial Parliament, had been drilling, 
importing arms, cannon, machine guns, ammunition, and eveiy 
other engine of war; had openly preached armed defiance of 
the decrees of the Government; had stated that they would 
caU the German Emperor to their aid; had, in a word, com- 
mitted the most flagrant treason in every sense of the term, 
and had been allowed to do so undisturbed. The British 
Army generals and officers, who were directly and indirectly 
responsible for the mutiny at the Curragb, had been allowed 
to go unpunished; one concession after another had been 
granted by the Liberab to the Carsonites, until the Home 
Rule Bill had been whittled down to a shadow, and the Irish 
people had sat idly by, law-abiding and peaceful, waiting for 
the fulfillment of the maiQ' long-deferred promises that had 
been made to them. All of this time Mr. Redmond and his 
coUeagues had voted with and thereby sustuned in power 
ibe Liberal Government, until it had become a common taunt 
in the mouths of the Tories that the Government had been 
"saved by the Irish." 

Yet, within forty-eight hoiu^ after the formation of the 
Irish Volunteers, who expressed no menace to anyone and no 
word of treason, and who desired only to secure the protec- 
tion of their own people, that same Liberal Government, still 
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uded by the Irish Parliamentariaiu, proclaimed an Arms 
Act throughout the land, makmg it legally impossible to 
obtain arms for these Voluateers. The Carsonites, the avowed 
and bitter enemies of the Government and of the Irish Party, 
j had been allowed two full years in which to prepare, two years 
l during viiach there had been no such thing as an Irish Volun- 
' teer in the land; but immediately the Nationalists sought to 
exercise the same right to bear arms, a "friendly" govern- 
ment — which, one might have imagined, would have lo<^ed 
to them for assistance — and the men who clumed to repre- 
sent them in the British Parliament, combined to take from 
them those rights which they bad tacitty granted to the 
Volunteers of Ulster. It is scarcely a subject for wonder that 
the people of Ireland b^an to ask themselves a few pertinent 
questions, and to wonder who were their foes and who wwe 
th«r friends. 

The immediate effect of the action of the Government was 
to stimulate recruiting tn the Irish Volunteers to such an 
extent that the movement spread throughout the country 
like wildfire. North, west and south of Dublin the move- 
ment spread until the campaign became nation-wide. With 
an ardor that few had believed possible, the men of the nation 
flocked to the banner of the Volunteers, and night after night 
was spent in drilling and marching and in the teaching of the 
art of the soldier to the boys and men of the Fighting Race, 
who had for so many years been forced into acquiescence with 
a merely political propaganda — a propaganda which had, in 
its last stage, degenerated into a mild milk-and-water effort 
to gain for Ireland "freedom" in the slifq>e of a third<rmte 
debating society masquerading as a National Pariiament. 

Just what were the objects the British Government sought to 
gain by its actions in regard to the Vdunteers, and in vrtach 
it was supported by the votes ot the Irish Party in West- 
minster, is likely to remun one of the inscrutable mysteries 
of history. With a total dbr^ard of public opinion, they 
did not vouchsafe to take the pet^le into their confidence. 
Even while the Amu Act was in force, the Ulster Volunt«en 
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carried out a number of sensational gun-ruimiiig exploits 
under the very eyes of the authorities. The Nationalists were 
forced to ask themselves why it was that there should be one 
law for the mea of Ulster and another for the test of Irdand. 
Hiey wondered if the British Government was sincere about 
Home Rule, or if it was allowing the Tories to go ahead so 
aa to have an excuse of letting the Bill drop. This, it was 
argued by some, would explain why the? were so anxious to 
prevent the National Volunteers from securing arms. It the 
Government were playing a fair game with the Irish pei^le, 
why, it was asked, did they proclaim the Arms Act on^ after 
the Irish Volunteers were organized? Were Mr. Redmond 
and his followers in the House of Commons working merely 
in the interests of the British Empire, or were th^ working 
to secure legislative freedom for Ireland? If the latter, why 
was he against the Irish Volunteers? Why had he allowed 
the Government, which he controlled, to permit the Carson- 
ites to arm, and then allowed that same Government to pre- 
veat the rest of the country from doing the same thing? It 
was well realized that the Grovemment had to depend on him 
for its existence. Firm action on his part would either throw 
the Government out of o£Sce, wreck all its plans, and consign it 
to political oblivion for another generation, or would compel 
that Govemmoit to apply the law equally throughout the 
whole of Ireland. Answers to these questions were not forth- 
coming, but the Volunteers continued to gMn strength, and 
ih.e unrest and dissatisfaction throughout the country con- 
tinued to grow until, at the end of 1918, the situation had 
come to assume all the proportions of a crisis pr^nant with 
r for one side or the other. 
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The Masbacbe of Bachblor'b Walk 

EVENTS foUowed one another with startling rapidity 
after the fortnation of tits Irish National Volunteers. 
Both in Ireland and En^and it was felt that the 
advent of the year 1914 meant the dawn of vital things for 
Ireland. The political atmosphere was charged with all the 
elements of storm, and it was felt that the crisis that had 
been so long deferred could not be held back for another 
twelve months. In the first place, the Home Rule Bill was 
scheduled to pass into law in the fall of the year. That, 
in itself, was sufficient to render inevitable action of some 
sort by one of the opposing sides. Then, agun, the fact that 
there were two sets of Volunteers in Ireland, one with a 
declared purpose of civil war and the other with a temper 
rapidly rising, did not render the situation any less threaten- 
ing or complicated. 

The year had not far advanced before it became obvious 
that the dominating factor in the situation promised to be 
the Irish Volunteers. In spite of the fact that the official 
Parliamentary Party, which claimed to control ninety per 
cent of the Nationalists, had first <A all frowned upon the 
Volunteers, bad acquiesced in the effort to prevent their 
securing arms, and had then done everything in its power to 
suppress the movement without making its hostiUty too pat«it 
to the people, the Volunteers continued to add to their num- 
bers and influence in every part of the country, until it 
became obvious that they were a force which must be reck- 
oned with and could no longer be ignored. It was thereupon 
decided to try other tactics. 

The actions of the British Govenunent had already clearly 
shown that the Liberab did not look with favor upon the 
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Jmh Vdimteers, however tolerantly thtj laay ha.ve been 
inclined to regard the Volunteers of Sir Edvard Carson. In 
fact, the manner in which the Government had acted lent 
color to the rumors that were in circulation to the effect that 
the Government intended at the last moment to destroy the 
Home Rule Bill, to cite the existence of the Ulster Volunteers 
as an excuse for their action, and to trust to the fact that 
these Volunteers were sufficiently well trained and well armed 
to cow the rest of the Irish people into an acceptance of their 
fate. That this feeling became stronger with the passing of 
the days has since been demonstrated in an unmistakable 
manner, and at the same time there became noticeable a 
growing feeling of discontent with the Parliamentary Party 
and with the mean and halting Provisions of the Home Rule 
Bill. 

Mr. Redmond, alw^s an astute politician, was not slow 
to notice that the situation had changed and that his power 
had weakened. His official newspapers had poured ridicule 
upon the Volunteers, stating that th^ were controlled by a 
party of men who had long been discredited in the eyes of 
the world and doing everything in their power to prevent 
the young men of the country from joining them. Th^ 
seemed to forget that the Irish are naturally a martial people, 
more prone to action than to secret diplomacy; that the Vol* 
unteers' appeal to the oldest traditions of the race was one 
almost impossible to resist; that the precedent of Grattan's 
Volunteers was a most powerful argument, and that the pos- 
sibility of a betrayal at the hands of the liberab was gradu- 
ally becoming a matter of serious moment in the eyes of the 
rank and file of the Irish people. 

The newspaper campaign against the Volunteers having 
failed, still another change of tactics was decided on. When 
the National Volunteers were organized the previous year, it 
was publicly stated that the Provisional Committee and the 
officers of the central organization in Dublin would hold 
office only until such time as the various branches of the 
Volunteers could send delegates to a National Convention, 
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when the del^ates would dect their own Committee and their 
own officers. At the time when the arrangements for the 
holding of this convention in the Rotunda in Dublin woe 
aknost complet«d, the oitire countiy was thrown into a state 
(rf agitation by the sudden demand, made by Mr. Redmond 
upon the Provisional Committee, that he be permitted to 
co-opt to that Committee a number of members equ^ to 
neai^ twice the number of those who at that time composed 
the committee. In his letter of demand Mr. Redmond stated 
that the then governing body was unrepresentative of the 
pe<q>le, and that, as the leader of the Irish Party, he had the 
right to the control of the organization. 

It is possible that, if Mr. Redmond had confined his demand 
to an equal representation on the committee, a great deal of 
unpleasantness might have been avoided. As it was, the 
fact that nothing less than a clear and overriding majority 
would satisfy the Parliamentaty leader was so y&ry obvious 
that the men whose efforts had brought the Volunteers into 
being entered a strong protest agunst so tmreasonable a 
demand. It must also be said that these mm were sus- 
picious of the motives that actuated Mr. Redmond's action. 
It seemed palpable to them that he was acting in concert with 
the British Government, and that it was the hope of the 
British Government to disrupt the National Volunteers. 
They, therefore, refused the demand, and said that the matter 
would be best decided at the Convention. 

In reply to this Mr. Redmond made a sUU more insistent 
demand upon the Committee, and received a reply that it 
was the intention of the Provisional Committee to resign 
office immediately the Convention met. Th^ f4)pealed to 
Mr. Redmond, for the sake of national unity, to withdraw 
his demands and to leave the election of the Governing 
Committee and the officers to the election of the ddegatea 
at the Convention, assuring him at the same time that he 
and his party would have an absolutely free hand at that 
time to do everything they wished to secure the Section of 
m«i who were supporters of the Pariiamentary Party. 
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Mr. Redmond's reply to this was an ultimatum. Ignoring 
the iq>peal, he serred notice on the Provisioiial Conunittee 
that they would have at once to agree to bia {^pointing a 
majori^ OD their committtee, or — and he made the threat 
positively and in so many words — he would "smash the 
oitire organization." As it was known that he had the ready 
and willing asustoace ci the BriUsh Government at his com- 
mand for so patriotic a work as the smashing of the Volun- 
teers, the Provisional Committee considered that there was 
nothing left for them to do but to permit Mr. Redmond to 
assume at one and the same time both the conunand of and 
the responsibility for the Volunteers. This was done, and 
was followed by an inunediate splitting of the organization 
into two opposing factions — one consisting of the foUowers 
<d the men who had formed the Volunteers in the first place, 
and the other of those who accepted the leadership of Mr. 
Redmond's nominees on the committee. At the command 
(rf Mr. Redmond the proposed Convention was abandoned. 
It seemed almost as though the official Irish leader was afraid 
erf allowing the rank and file <^ the Volunteers the exercise 
of a vote in the selection of their officers. 

Hub split, however, did not manifest itself at the time, the 
members of the enlarged committee working together in appar- 
ent harmony with one another. The actual division of opinion 
came about owing to a difFerent conception of the scope of 
the Volunteers. It was apparently the desire of Mr. Red- 
mond, as expressed by his nominees on the committee, that 
the Volunteers should not arm to any extent, a fact which 
gave further impetus to the rumors that a betrayal was 
planned, with the sinister feature added that the Parlia- 
mentary Party was aiding and abetting that betrayal. On 
the other hand, the section of the Volunteers that held to the 
ideals that gave birth to the movement were determined that 
the men should be armed, and they set about carrying that 
determination into effect. This was to be shown in a tragic 
manner in the middle of the year. 

On a cloudless morning in late July some watchers high up 
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on the Hill of Howth saw a white-winged yacht bending it« 
w^ to the harbor beside the village. One of them had a 
tdescope to his eye, and, even as he watched, he noticed a 
small flag waving from the landward side of the veaaeL 
Although the flag was small, the man on the hill saw through 
his ^lass the bright colors of the orange, white, and green 
standing out in bold relief. He sud a word to his compan- 
ions, and together they ran along the ste^ and stony path 
that winds down to the village. Within the next few minutes 
words of vital import were being whispered over the electric 
wires to Dublin. This was on Sunday morning, July 26th, 
1914. 

Other early risers remarked that morning that the Volun- 
teers were out for an early march. They passed along the 
broad road that winds beside the sea all the w«^ from Amiens 
Street Station in Dublin to the foot of Howth Head. There 
were not a great many of them, and they carried no weapons, 
but they marched along singing and whistling and obviously 
in the best of good humor. The morning was one of those 
warm, soft Irish mornings that are peculiar to the coimtry, 
when the sea and the sky seem to blend together in a tender 
union, and the lur is laden with the many perfumes of the 
gardens and the fields. It was the kind of morning that 
might appropriately be given up to dreams and the writing 
of poetry. Yet it was on such a day that stem deeds had 
been agun and again enacted on Irish soil. 

As the yacht drew up alongside of the little pier, the con- 
tingent of Volunteers swung around the bend, and a rousing 
cheer broke simultaneously from the marches and those on 
the vessel. Without a moment's loss of time, hundreds of 
rifles and rounds of ammunition were unloaded from the 
yacht and piled up on the quay. Here willing hands took 
charge of the rifles, handing them over to waiting Unes of 
men, each of whom slung three or four over his shoulder. 
The ammunition was also taken care of, and, when the 
yacht had been relieved of its cargo, the men began their 
march back to Dublin. 
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So tar the gun-nimimg exploit of the Volimteers had been 
carried thiou^ with brilliant success. The anos had been 
brought in, and had been placed in the hands of those who 
most needed them. It is true that one lone policeman at the 
village bad attempted to stop the landing, but hia effort had 
merely added the requisite touch of humor to the proceedings. 
But the officer of the law, who probably felt that his dignity 
had been outraged, while powerless to prevent the "lawless- 
ness" of the Volunteers, was not slow to think of a means of 
preventing the arms being placed in safekeeping. Tbm it 
happened that the same telephone wire that only an hour or 
two previously had carried one message to Dublin, now car- 
ried an ui^ent message of a very different character. 

The return march of the Volunteers was a parade of triumph. 
They carried their emp^ guns on their shoulders with oil the 
pride of the tried veteran returning from the field of victory. 
As they passed the people on the roadside, they were greeted 
with the cheers of hundreds who realized what had been done. 
Hundreds turned back from their contemplated trip to Howth, 
and thus it happened that a numerous and enthusiastic com- 
pany of men were soon marching towards Dublin with visions 
of the freedom of Irdand dancing before their eyes. 

At the outskirts of the city, within the borough of Purview, 
it was seen that there were other marchers out that momii^. 
The telephone message of the lone policeman hod done its 
work, and a company of the King's Own Scottish Borderers, 
a British regiment which had recently been drafted from 
England into the capital, had been dispatched to intercept 
the Volunteers and take the arms from them. When the two 
bodies (^ men were close leather, the Scottish soldiers came 
to a halt and spread across the road, holding their loaded 
rifles at the ready. The Volunteers halted also. The British 
officer thereupon ordered that the arms be turned over to his 
men, promising that, if this were done, the Volunteers would 
be allowed to return to their homes unmolested. 

It happened, however, that the Volunteers preferred to take 
the chance of not returning to their homes at all rather than 
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surrender the guns. Th^ intimated as much to the captain. 
who then told his men to take the guns from the Irishmen. 
In the rnUke that followed the Volunteers defended them- 
selves with the butt-«Ddfl of their rifles, and were successful 
in holding their ground. A number of th^n held the sddiers 
at bay until their comrades had got a good start along the 
road leading to Drumcondra, in the northern section of Dublin 
Cily. The defenders of the pass then beat a strategic retreat 
thonselves, leaving the baffled soldieiy angty and discom- 
fited. Every rifle that had been landed was taken safely 
into the city by the Volunteers. 

There was great rejoicing in Dublin during the day. The 
news of the exploit spread like wildfire through «very quarter 
of the ci^, and the greatest jubilation prevailed. The little 
scrimmage was looked on as an initial victory over the foreign 
garrison, which, for reasons that are abundantly clear, was 
alw^rs cordially hated by the Irish people. It was obvious, 
^so, that the King's Own Scottish Borderers were smarting 
under a feeling that th^ had been defeated, and the fact 
that the men who had beaten them carried only csapty guns 
did not add to their good humor. Instead of returning to the 
city after the incident, they decided to remain <m the Howth 
Road for a time and enjoy the sea air. The fact that they 
seemed afraid to return through the city soon became known 
in Dublin and but added to the guety of the situation. 

in the cool of the evening the British warriors came mardi- 
ing back once more. The city was there to meet them. All 
along their line of march they were watched by the pec^le, 
and smiles were not infrequent. Knowing the dedicate sensi- 
bilities of the British redcoat, however, no words were ad- 
dressed to them, the people bong quite content to watch 
them marching past, minus the guna th^ bad gone out to 
obtain but failed to bring back. At the comer of Badielor's 
Walk and O'Connell Bridge, however, a smaU boy made a 
remark that reached the ears of the British officer. Hat 
remark was not complimentary, and was also heard by the 
•cores of people close at hand. Within less than thirty 
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seconds the officer had halted his detadunent, faced the men 
about, and at the word of command a volley of rifle bullets 
crashed into the crowd. This was twice repeated, while the 
dazed and defenseless men, women, and children ran wildly 
for shelter. Then the King's Own Scottish Borderers faced 
around again and resumed their march to barracks, leaving 
the street littered with the bleeding bodies of the dead and 
the ^ing. 
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The King's Veto 

THE killing of four persons and the wounding of sixty 
others by the British troops at Bachelor's Walk sent 
a thrill of horror through the four provinces of Ireland. 
The wantonness of the attack, the ruthless firing of the military 
upon an unarmed crowd of men, women, and children, did 
more to stimulate the Volunteer mov^nent than anything 
else that had happened since its inauguration. It was felt 
by the men of the nation that the crisis had arrived, that 
they would have to face the loaded rifles of the British again, 
and they naturally decided that it would be better for them 
to have the means of defending themselves. 

However inconceivable it may seem, the British Govern- 
ment took no effective steps to punish the officer responsible 
tor the murders. An inquiry was, of course, ordered, but 
it came to nothing. Neither did Mr. Redmond and his 
colleagues take any steps to bring the Government to a premier 
realization of the crime that had been committed, in spite of 
the fact that it was by virtue of their votes that the liberab 
held office. It became more and more obvious that the views 
of the Sinn Feiners, who held that the British Liberals and 
the British Tories were alike enemies of the Irish people, 
were further confirmed by the events of each succeeding day. 
First, the Home Rule Bill, on its introduction, was a very 
much weaker measure than had been expected; then it had 
weakened little by little by concessions to Sir Edward Carson 
and his Volunteers, and the partition of the country had 
been virtually agreed on. Then the Ulster Volunteers bad 
been allowed to arm and become an efficient fighting force, 
while the Irish Volunteers had been prevented from securing 
arms, and eveiy effort had been made by the Government, 
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asristed by Mr. Redmond, to disband the organization. 
Lastfy, the Ulster Volunteera had been allowed to land arms 
since the proclamation of the Arms Act, while the Irish 
Volunteers had been intercepted by the military, who. in 
levenge for their disappointment, bad massacred and wotmded 
Irish men and women and children in the veiy center of 
Dublin. 

in conjunction with all of this, the appeal was being con- 
stantly made by Mr. Redmond and the British Government 
to forget old sores, to let the history of the past be buried for 
all time, to permit the centuries of murder, pillage, and out- 
rage conunitted by the British on the Irish to be consigned to 
the limbo of forgotten miseries, to renounce every ideal of 
National liberty, and to accept instead a pitiable sop of paro- 
chial legislation, which even many of its supporters declared 
would prove unworkable in practice and to which, sudi as 
it was, a string was attached. Even while the declarations 
of eternal friendship and lasting brotherhood were being ^- 
cbanged between the Irish Parliamentary Party and the 
leaders of the BriUsfa Government, the officials of that gov- 
ernment were doing everything that lay in their power to 
promote new hatreds and revive the old. 

Yet, while apparent harmony reigned tn Westminster, and 
the Irish m^nbers and their British brethren fraternized on 
the Terrace of the Pariiameat House over their strawberries 
and cream, the Irish people*, the Irish Volunteers and the 
relatives of those who had been killed and wounded in the 
massacre were looking at matters from a veiy different ao^e. 
Even those who had previously scouted the idea that a 
betrayal was contemplated now began to wonder what could 
be at the back of all these ominous incidents, and what events 
in the future they mi^t portend. Men went around with 
anger in their hearts and grim resolve in their minds. Vol- 
unteers who had hitherto clung to the Parliamentary Party 
went over to those whose doctrines had been best e:q>ressed 
in the landing of the rifles at Howth. The q>lit between the 
two sections became wider and more pronounced, and it was 
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not long before there were two distinct organizatioiu, — one 
under the control of Mr. Redmond, known as the Nationall 
Volunteers, and the other led by men of various organizations^ 
who believed that a final resort to physical force was inevi^ 
table, known as the Irish Volunteers. From the time of the 
outrage on Bachelor's Walk, defections from the ranks of the 
National Volunteers to the Irish Volunteers contiaued in an 
ever-increasing stream. At the time when Mr. Redmond had 
forced his nominees on the Provisional Committee, there were 
over 166,000 men in the Irish National Volunteers. Within a 
few weeks of that action more than 3000 of these had broken 
away from the Parliamentarians to form the Irish Volunteers, 
and thdr strength continued to grow week t^ week, while 
that of the National Volunteers decreased correspondingly. 
Professor Boin MacN^, who had presided at the inaugural 
meeting in November, 191S, was the recognised leader ot the 
Irish Volunteers, while Mr. Redmond was supposed to be the 
leader of the others. 

Meanwhile the wordy warfare continued across the channel, 
the people in Ireland turning more and more to their own 
country for a setUement of the question and leaving the 
politicians to make the best th^ could out ot the muddle. 
When the British Parliament opened on February 10, 1918, 
the Irish question was the leading topic of the day. The 
Home Rule Bill came up (or its first reading on its third and 
supposedly final trq> through Pariiament, and was passed by 
a substantiiU majority. On the occasion of the Second Read- 
ing, on March 9, Premier Asquith made his suggestion that 
various sections of the Province of Ulster be excluded from 
the scope of the Bill. His proposals raised a storm c^ protest 
throu^out Ireland, the reasons advanced against this latest 
concession to the Carsonites being threefold: first, the senti- 
mental objection that Ireland was Irish from the center to the 
four seas, and that any partition was a violation of the natural 
ri^ts of the people; second, the grave injustice of expecting 
Ireland to support two governments; third, to cut off a por- 
tion of the northern province would be but to accentuate and 
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make permanent the artificial division that bad been created 
by the Tory Party and fostered by England for centuries pre- 
viously with the object of driving a wedge between the North 
and the South. Mr. Redmond accepted the prcqxisab; Sir 
Edward Carson refused to accept the Bill, evoi thus amended. 

Briefly, the proposab were that a poll of the Pariiamentary 
electors should be taken in the counties of Ulster, and that 
any county in which a majority of the voters so desired mi^t 
be excluded from the operation of the Home Rule Act for a 
period of six years from the date of the first sitting of the 
Irish Parliament. Each county so excluded would retain its 
representation in the United Kuigdom House of Commons. 
This would allow time for at least two general elections in the 
United Kingdom, and five or six years' experience of the 
Dublin Parliament, before Ulster could be asked to submit to 
Irish Home Rule; and then its inclusion would take place 
only with the full and mature consent of the British electorate. 
As the Nationalists had a majority in six of the eleven coun- 
ties (the cities of Belfast and Deny being counted as counties 
for the pun>ose8 of the vote), the Unionists could count only 
on securing the exclusion of five counties in all. The per- 
centage of Nationalists in l^rone was 55, in Cavan Sly. in 
Monaghan 74^, in Donegal TSjts, in Fermanagh 56, and in 
Derry 56. The Unionists, therefore, could at the moat count 
only on gaining the exclusion of the counties of Antrim, Down, 
and Armagh and m the cities of Londonderry and Belfast. 
Aa Belfast is situated in Coun^ Antrim, and the Tory major* 
ity in the Ci^ of Londonderry would probably be more 
than neutralized by the Nationalist plurality in the country 
districts, an attempt was evidently made to slur over the 
fact that six of the nine counties in Ulster were Nationalist. 
There was even some doubt as to the ability of the Tories to 
gun a clear majority in all of these districts, as mai^ of the 
Presbyterians would certiunly vote for Home Rule. 

It is very probable that one of the chief objections to the 
sdieme entertained by the Unionists was that it would very 
probably show to the worid that they were supported only 
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by a very small section of the countiy, whereas it was alwi^s 
their contention that they represented the entire province ot 
Ulster. Outside possibly one-sixth of the territory of that 
Province, Ulster was Nationalist, and the Tories were too well 
aware of the fact to evince any enthusiasm for the proposed 
vote. What they asked for was the permanent exclusion from 
the scope of the Home Rule Act of the entire Province, and 
that was more than Premier Asquith was willing to concede 
at that time. Asquith promised that he would embody his 
proposab in an Amending Bill, to be introduced as soon as the 
tq>portunity arose. 

Following this att^npt at a patchwork compromise, the 
Curra^ "mutiny" threw the Tories into an ecstasy of delist, 
their leading newspsq>er3 openly espousing the cause of the 
officers who had refused to entrain for the north of Irdand 
when ordered to do so by the Government. The Liberab 
went ahead as though nothing had happened, the Home Rule 
Bill passing its second reading by a vote of S56 to 276 on 
April 6. The third and final reading was then passed on May 
its, the vote being 351 to 274, a majority for the bill of 77. 
and nothing remained but the Royal Assent to place the 
measure on the Statute Book. 

On June 23 Lord Crewe, on behalf of the Premier, intro- 
duced in the House of Lords the Amending Bill. TUs pro- 
vided that if, within three months after the passing of the 
Amending Bill, not less than one>tenth of the Parliamentary 
electors in any county in Ulster should so petition, a poll 
would be taken on the question of temporary exclusion. If a 
majority of the votes cast favored exclusion, the Home Rule 
Act would not apply to that county until the expiratiim of 
ux years, beginning on the day of the first meeting of the 
Irish Parliament, and then only when this extended applica- 
tion of the Act was ratified by the British Parliament. The 
House of Lords, however, so radically amended the Amending 
Bill before accon^ng it a third reading on July 14. that no 
expectation could be entertained of its acceptance by the 
CommMks. Then, for four days, July 21-84, the leaden 
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met together in secret conference in Buckingham Palace in a 
final endeavor to settle the vexed question. The conference 
proved a failure, and on July SO the military murders on 
Bachelor's Walk blasted the last hopes of peace. To render 
the situation even more critical, the fact leaked out that two 
days previously, on July 24, the Ulster Volunteers, in defiance 
of the Arms Act and under the very eyes of the police and 
the military, had successfully landed a consigimient of 25,000 
Mauser rifles and a miUion roimds of ammunition at Lame 
in County Antrim. 

Thus it was that every attempt made by the politicians to 
settle the Irish question ended in failure. One coocession after 
another in connection with a bill that even in its original 
form was studiously weak and mean, had not placated the 
British Tories or the Ulstermen who allowed themselves to be 
led by them. Conference had also failed. It appeared that 
nothing could avert trouble, and, in the midst of it all, the 
British soldiers bad committed a dastardly, brutal, and cow- 
ardly crime upon unoffending civilians. It seemed that the 
shadow of Home Rule, won by the Irish Parliamentaiy 
Parly after so many years of effort and after so many millions 
of dollars had been voluntarily contributed by the Irish 
people throughout the world, was certain to go into effect 
and that with it the country was to be torn by fratricidal 
strife to serve the interests and the bigotry of a few British 
landlords. It was at this period that the Tories chose to play 
the last card th^ possessed. 

From about the Ume of Queen Anne the King's Veto had 
been one of the least interesting curios of the Constitutional 
Museum in Britain. There was a time when the British 
monarch had the [wwer to veto, of his own will, any Act <d 
Parliament that did not exactly meet with his approval. For 
coituries that power bad been a dead letter, and the position 
of the monarch bad been reduced to that of a laced and uni- 
formed figure-bead, ornamental perhiq>s but useless. The 
British monarch was not allowed to make a speech which was 
not written for him by his Prime Minister, and, in the case 
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of King Geo^e V, the Royal Person was especially well taken 
care of by his Cabinet. According to the established rule 
of British political procedure, even the name of the King could 
not be mentioned in the same breath as a par^ issue, it 
being the tradition that the King owed all^iance to no party, 
but did as he was told and collected his saUiy. As to George 
V attempting to exercise a Royal Veto over an Act which 
bad been passed three times by the elected House ot Commons, 
such a suggestion would have been considered insane. 

The Unionist leaders, however, very seriously prcqxised 
that, as they had been beaten by the Government and the 
electorate in every effort to secure the defeat of the Home 
Rule Bill, King George should refuse to sign it. That the 
greatest pressure was brought to bear on the unfortunate 
figure-head is certain. It has already been pointed out that 
the power behind the opposition to the Heme Rule Bill was 
Duunly the aristocracy, who drew a handsome sum in rentids 
annually from Irdand. and who feared that some of this 
might be cut off if the Irish people had anything to say in 
the control of their own affairs. In addition to being the 
crowned head of the British Empire, King George was also a 
human being, with frailties somewhat above the average. 
He moved in aristocratic circles, and, when the aristocrats 
began to point out to him the awful prospect they fancied 
confronted them, and mentioned that he had the power to 
prevent the calamity, the King was naturally moved. That 
this emotion was accentuated, rather than relieved, when 
mention was actually made of the possibility of a boycott of 
his Court by the Lords and Ladies of the land, is also a reason- 
able supposition. In any case, the fact remains that the King 
postponed signing the Act on the day appointed, tliereby con- 
firming the last lingering doubts of the Irish people that 
trouble of the worst kind was at hand. 

Throughout the country the bitterest resentment was 
expressed; the men flocked to the banner of the Irish Volun- 
teers, the leaders of whom seemed to be the only ones who 
had the real national interests of the nation at heart. Bed- 
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mond had agreed to the partition of the country; Carson 
was breathing fire and brimstone, and his men were well 
drilled and well armed; the policy of "No Rifles" had been 
carried to the fullest extreme by the Failiamentarian leaders 
of the rapidly dwindling National Volunteers; the Liberals 
had gone to the limit of concessions with Carson, and had 
allowed the Curragh mutineers and the murderera erf the 
King's Own Scottish Borderers to go unpunished; and finally 
King George had decided that he could not at the tjme place 
hia royal signatute at the foot of the poor measure of self- 
government that had escaped the muddle and mismaitage- 
ment of two years of talk. There seemed nothing left that 
offered hope but the policy of the men who had never com- 
promised; who had always been on the side of Ireland a 
Nation, One and Indivisible; who had never acknowledged 
the right of an alien people to make laws for the Irish, and 
who were now prepared to oppose force with force. 

And then, like a bolt out of a clear sky. Great Britain 
became involved in war with Germany. 
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CHAPTEE XVI 

Under which Flag? 

FOR a decade and a half there had been talk of war 
between Great Britiun and Gennany. During the 
second Boer war the question of possible German 
intervention on behalf of the two South African Republics 
had been persistent, and the grinuuest threats were circulated 
in England as to the fate that awaited Germany if anything 
of the kind was attempted. During the Liberal administra- 
tion which followed, and which was still in office when war 
was declared, the Unionist newspapers were never weaiy of 
attacking the Government on the ground that they were 
cutUng down the naval and military estimates at a time when 
every day brought nearer the outbreak of war with the Ger- 
man Empire. During the "silly season," when the papers 
were short of "copy," scare stories became a popular pastime, 
retailing the most startling stories of midnight visits of Ger- 
man Z^pelins over the coastal towns of England; and 
German plots and German plans for the sudden descent on 
the "ti^t little island" were being discovered at the rate 
of at least one per week. In spite of all this, the Liberal 
Government professed the most absolute contempt for the 
machinations of the Kaiser, declaring that, whenever Germany 
wanted war, the British Empire was ready to accept the 
challenge. Meanwhile, the policy initiated under Ektward VII 
was continued by Sir Edward Grey, and Germany was en- 
circled by a ring of enemies united in defensive and offen- 
sive alliances so that the German Government could watch 
the steady progress of a plot for the eventual destruction of 
their country and its interests. 

It is not within the province of this history to apportion 
the blame tot, or to trace the causes of, the world-wide 
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conflict nUcb burst into flame towards the ead d July and 
in the opening days of August, 1914. The question of impor- 
tance here is the part that Ireland played in that conflict. 
Immediately on the outbreak of the war, the claim was made 
on Ireland that she should bear her share in the war, that she 
should send her sons to the army, and should do her utmost 
in crushing the enemies of the British Empire. That she 
did not respond to this call, there is not the slightest doubt, 
and it is but fitting that the pros and cons of the case be now 
taken into conuderation. 

In the first place, what were the arguments advanced by 
the British to induce the Irish to take up arms against 
G^many? It was stated that the Irish should spring to 
arms in defense of the Empire, because Ireland was an int^p^ 
part of that Empire; that the fortunes of Irehtnd were Inti- 
mately bound up with those of the British Empire, and that, 
with the downfall of that Empire, Ireland also would be 
trampled into the dust. "Defend the Mother Country," 
was the appeal; "the Germans are your enemies as much as 
they are our enemies; the Irish are the finest fighters in the 
world, and now is the lime to show your valor." A ctHnmon 
race, a common cause, a common community of interests — 
aU of these were urged as reasons why Ireland should forget 
her age-long grievances and throw herself heart and soul into 
theconfiict. 

There were other arguments advanced. It was stated that 
Ireland, as a matter ot gratitude for the passing of the Home 
Rule Bill, owed to England every man that could shoulder a 
musket. The superhuman efforts made by the Liberals to 
redress the grievances of Ireland, which have been detailed 
in previous chapters, the steadfast manner in which they had 
fought the battle for the Irish against the forces td the 
TJnionists — these and a thousand other matters were brought 
into the limelif^t, and added to the appeal made by the 
Empire to the little impoverished nation of four and a half 
million souls, that lay across the Irish Channel. 

And then there were other reasons. It was stated that 
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the Gennaoa, if they should conquer England, would make 
sUves of the Irish, would make them speak German, and 
would absorb them into her terrible military machine, which 
would crush out aH the fine spirit of nationality that had 
been so distinguishing a feature of the Iriish character for 
centuries past. Unmentionable atrocities of the Gemums in 
their advance through Bdgium were pointed to also — the 
outrages committed upon haimleas priests and nuns, the 
shelling of Catholic churches, and much more to the same 
effect. There were so many sound and wholesome s«gu- 
ments, said the British iqwlt^ists, why Ireland should kill all 
the Germans in sight, that no reasonable Irishman had any 
alternative but to don the British khaki and place himself at 
the disposal of His Majesty the King. In view of all this, 
it mij^t seem surprising that the Irish failed to re^rand. 
What were their reaams? 

That Ireland was an integral portion of the British Empire, 
that there was a common bond of sympathy and nationhood 
between Ireland and Enghuid. was denied, and denied in a 
oianner that left no room for doubt. Hie appeal in this 
regard fell on deaf ears. The Milesian Gael had nothing in 
common with the An^o-Saxon^Danish^Norman-Dutch Eng- 
lishman. In culture, civilization, reli^on, language, moral 
and ethical codes, there were no ties between Irish and 
English. The only ethnological relationship between the two 
peoples was the fact that both were members of the genus 
homo, and the actions of the British in Ireland had at tinted 
made it ^)pear as if the British held even this relationship 
in some considerable doubt. The keenly imaginative, poeti- 
cal, vivacious Irishman had nothing in common with the 
phlegmatic, commercialized, and dull-witted Englishman. The 
appeal to racial relationship, therefore, was in vain. 

That the Germans were common enemies of Ireland as well 
as of the British Empire, was another argument that needed 
little to explode it. Of all the peoples of the earth, the 
English were the only nation with whom the Irish had been 
at war. The French had alwi^s been friendly to Ireland; 
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of the Bussiaiu the Irish knew only that th^ had bitteriy 
and brutally oppressed the Poles and the Jews; of the Ger- 
mans they knew that they were pioneers in literature, science, 
art, and the study of social welfare; of the British they knew 
that they had impressed the Irish for seven hundred years. 
There were more bonds of sympathy between the Irish and 
the Germans than between the Irish and the British. The 
Gennans had done much to encourage the revival of the 
Irish language; Professor Kuno Mxyer^ a German, was one 
of the most learned Gaelic scholars in the world. Many 
Irish parents sent their children to German educational 
establishments; few of them were sent to the colleges and 
universities of England. The British had been the hereditary 
enonies of the Irish race, while the Germans had always been 
sympathetic, at least (m the surface, to the cause of Irish 
freedom. 

As to the forgetting of Irish grievances, this was an appeal 
that was becoming tiresome in its monotony. Before Ireland 
could be asked to forgive and forget, some evidence of Eng- 
land's regret for the outrages committed and of her desire 
to make restitution should certwnly be forthcoming. The 
fact that the officers responsible for the Massacre of Bachdor's 
Walk had gone unpunished proved that England refused to 
acknowledge herself at fault. "The leopard cannot change 
its spots," said the Irish people, "and England is still the 
mother of murders and outrages to-day, as she was in the 
days that have passed." It was one thing to forgive the in- 
juries of the past; it was another to forgive unrepented 
murders which sUU reddened the stones of the streets of 
Dublin. The Irish mi^t be generous almost to a fault, and 
unmindful of their own interests, but their passions were warm 
and not to be subdued by the weak excuses of a bully in 
distress, and it was in this light that the Irish looked upon 
Great Britain. 

That the Liberals had stood steadfast to their determination 
to pass the so-called Home Rule Bill mi^t be admitted with 
some qualifications; that the Empire had thereby earned the 
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gratitude of the Irish people was a typical specimen of tlie 
Englishman's lack of humor. Ireland asked for justice, not 
for favors. The Home Rule Bill, as has been amply demon- 
strated, was a half-hearted measure at the best, designed 
mainly as a payment for the support Mr. Redmond and 
his colleagues bad given the Liberab in the House of Com- 
mons. By no stretch of the imagination could it be termed 
a just or final settlement of Ireland's demands to manage her 
own aSiurs. That Ireland owed a debt of gratitude to 
England for this measure was never even seriously con- 
sidered in Ireland. What had Brit^ done to repay the 
Irish for the years of miaety that had followed the British 
occupation centuries before? What had the Empire done to 
repay Ireland for thousands of murdered sons and daughters, 
tor fertile fields devastated and homesteads rendered desolate? 
What had the Empire done to r^>ay Ireland for her wrecked 
industries, for her manured patriots, for her population cut 
in half in fifty years? Surely Ireland owed no debt of grati- 
tude to Britain for the Home Rule Bill that had been reduced 
to the irreducible minimum, which had brought the countiy 
to the verge of civil war, and had been bitterly assailed by 
one-half of the British people. 

The English said that Ireland would have to stand or fall 
with the British Empire. Irish history did not bear out this 
interested contention on the part of the British. Ireland had 
been able before to hold her own against the worid, and there 
was no logical reason why she should not do the same again. 
There were many other small nationalities in Europe that 
held their independence; why not Ireland? With a crushed 
and fallen foe on her eastern frontier and the entire stretch of 
the vast Atlantic washing her western shores, there was more 
reason for Ireland being independent than Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and others of the small nations of 
Europe, who were more closely surrounded by giant powers 
and mif^ty armies that had only to walk over the frontier 
to the attack. With the gaining of independence, it was also 
pointed out, the population of the countiy would naturally 
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increase with the return of many of the exiles. And the 
revival of industriea and national institutions would bring 
with it a growing sense of power, and lay the foundation for 
the establishment of nationid forces for the defense of the 
countiy. All these things had been pointed out to the Irish 
people by the Sinn Feiners. and there was no dread, but only 
a pious hope, that En^and mi^t be placed in a position to 
prove the fallacy of her own arguments when she said that 
her downfall would mean the end of Ireland's hope of becom- 
ing a sdf-goveming nation. Her hopes of becoming so under 
England had just been blasted. 

Even should the worst come to the worst, it was felt, and 
not without reason, that the Germans could scarcely do more 
to crush out the spirit of Irish nationality than had already 
been tried by the English. The Germans, even were they 
the devils incarnate the English pictured them to be, could 
hardly do more than Cromwell had done, could devastate the 
country in no more thorough and painstaking a w^ than 
the British had done in their philanthropic and civilizing 
administration of the country. It was felt that the practical 
Germans would at least devdop the industries of the countiy. 
would put into operation agtun the idle mills and mines, and 
restore at least some prosperity to the land. It was also felt 
that the Germans and the Irish could work hand and hand 
together for the devel<^ment of Ireland, and that both would 
be the gainers thereby. In addition, and most important of 
all, it was believed that the Germans were as friendly disposed 
towards the Irish as the Irish were towards them, and that 
the arrival of the Germans would mean the dawn of inde- 
pend^ice for the nation. 

The stories of German atrocities and outrages on priests 
and nuns were accepted in Ireland with frank distrust. The 
sudden regard of the English for priests and nuns was a 
novelty to the Irish people, who knew how lovingly the land 
of Elizabeth and Cromwell regarded the officials of the Cath- 
o\]c Church. The pages of Irish histoty were reddened with 
the blood of hosts of Irish priests and nuns, sbun and outraged 
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by English soldiers. England's habit of accimng her enemies 
of every vile and filthy crime was also but too well known 
and understood in Ireland to have much effect, for had it not 
been an immemorial practice of En^and to defame Ireland 
before the world? In fact, it is possible that these allegations 
did as much as anything ebe to induce the Irish to sym- 
pathize with Germany, which would, they knew, be now 
subjected to a malicious sUnder, tempered by no sense <^ 
jusUce or shame. As the English were uui^ the self-same 
methods against the Germans that tb^ had used on previous 
occasions to besmirch the character of the Irish naU<m in the 
eyes of the world, tales of alleged atrocities thus Mt Ireland 
unmoved. 

Finally, the British plea that England was going to war in 
d^ense of the integrity of small nations was so fraught with 
hypocrisy that it served as a final and convincing proof that 
British insincerity had not outlived its best traditions. In- 
stead of spending so much time and energy in attempting to 
argue the Irish people into taking sides with the Empire, the 
English would possibly have achieved better results had they 
proved their sincerity by granting a moiely of justice to the 
smaU nation beside them. Had they been uncere, they 
would have put the Home Rule Act into operation inmiedi- 
ately, and have cut out all talk of the partition of the country. 
They would have done everything that lay in th«r power to 
show to the Irish pe(q>Ie that they were anxious and willing 
to make amends for the past; that they were willing, as well 
as able, to put the Irishman on an equality with the English- 
man, the Scotsman, and the Welshman, and to trust to the 
generosity of the pec^le to assbt them. Instead of doing 
these things, they held up the Home Rule Act; allowed (as 
will be shown) Englishmen to stay at home, while they sent 
the Irish regiments to the front and appealed for recruits; 
asked the Irish to pay in advance for something they mi^t 
or might not get when the war was over and after the man- 
hood of Ireland had been sacrificed in a quarrel in which the 
Irish had no part. In short, England acted in a manner that 
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sored but to create mistrust, suspicion, and even hatred in 
the breasts of the Irish people. 

For these and many other reasons the men of Ireland did 
not espouse England's cause, and did not fed any inclination 
to join hands with the King's Own Scottish Murderers (as 
they were called in Dublin) and their comrades-in-arms. In 
the eariy part of the war persistent attempts were made to 
represent the Irish people as practically unanimous in its 
qrmpathy with England's cause. Bidiculous statements were 
made even by Irish Parliamentary leaders as to the hundreds 
of thousands of Irishmen who flocked to the assistance ot the 
Empire. These statements have been since proved to be 
absolutely untrue by the publication of the official figures for 
recruiting in Ireland. Irishmen refused to flock to England's 
banner, notwithstanding the blandishments of John Redmond 
and his colleagues, who urged them to make good "the 
wastage in FlandersI " 
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The RBCsniTiNQ Seeobant 

IT is not uncharitable to suppose that the outbreak ot 
the European War was looked m hy at least some of 
the politiciana in Great Britain as a God-sent deliverance 
from their troubles. So tar as the protagonists in the Irish 
situation were concerned, it could scarcely have happened at 
a more opportime moment. Aa a matter of fact, tliere were 
not a few who insisted that one of the reasons that prompted 
Germany to her declaration of war on Russia was the tanked 
political situation in England and the near prospect of crnl 
war in Ireland. While there nuty, on the surface, be a great 
deal to support this view, it seems rather remarkable that the 
German diplomatists — if, indeed, they wanted war at all — 
did not stave off the conflict until the opening of hostilities in 
Ireland. If the supposition be correct, it shows a remarkable 
shortsi^teduess on the part of men who have since been 
lauded — and condenmed — for the manner in which they 
read the secrets of the future and made their preparations 
accordingly. 

That Ireland was on the verge of one of the vital crises in 
her history seems fairly certain. That the war brought an 
' apparent truce in that crisb is also to be admitted. As the 
following chapters will show, however, the truce was more 
on the surface than actual, and was entered into rather by 
the professional politician than by the people of Ireland. 

The situation created in Ireland owing to the landing of 
the arms for the Volunteers and the shootings at Bachelor's 
Walk impressed these same politicians, however, with a 
feeling that something must be done to secure for the British 
Empire the "loyalty" of the Irish people. The question of 
the Royal Assent to the Government of Irdand Bill, therefore. 
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became a matter of even more than usual importaDce. Mr. 
Bedmond assured the Cabinet leaders that, if the Bill were 
cmce signed by King George, all would be well, and the men 
ot Ireland would enthusiastically rush to the colors from 
every province. Even at this crisb in the affairs of the 
Empire, the Tories continued to state that they had no 
compromise to make, that they would never submit to the 
dictation of a Parliament in Dublin, and that they would 
prefer to join hands with the Kaiser — at that time the open 
and avowed enemy of Britain — rather than agree to the 
enactment ot the Home Rule Bill. 

What was to be done? To those who know the character 
ot the British, as revealed in their own record, the answer is 
obvious. When in a difficulty, the one alternative that 
presents itself to the British mind is "coerce or compromise." 
That the British should seek to coerce the Orangemen would 
be unthinkable. The OrangemeD had defied the British, th^ 
had arms in their bands, and besides they had behind them 
the most powerful moneyed interests in Britain, without which 
the war could not be financed, and without which even King 
George might find it difficult to secure his monthly pay 
mvelope. As coercion was impossible, therefore, the only 
thing to do was to compromise, or, in other words, to delude 
the Irish people by another set of empty promises, and trust 
to luck tor the reckoning when the time for fulfillment came. 

Meanwhile John Redmond and Sir Edward Carson, the 
supposed deadly enemies, met on the Terrace at Westminster 
and decided that for the time the enactment of the Home 
Rule Bill was out of the question. That this was a disap- 
pointment to Mr. RedmcHid b quite possible, owing to the 
ambition he was said to eotertiun of seong himself installed 
as the Premier of Ireland. A touching scene was staged in 
the House d Conunons at Westminster a few d^s after the 
outbreak of the war, when both Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Redmond informed the assembly and the worid that Ireland 
was not going to desert the Empire in its hour of need. 
Each gentleman felicitated the other upon his patriotism, and 
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eadi assured the other and the world that Ireland, north and 
south, was united against "the Huns." There were cheers 
from all sides of the house, and the Mother of Parliamoits 
allowed herself to relax into a genteel smile. In the case of 
the majority of the members, this smile must have been at 
the supposed simplicity of the poor Irish. 

To appreciate the irony of the situation from the stand- 
point of thinking Irishmen, it must be remembered the Irish 
people had voluntarily taxed themselves for over thirty years 
to keep the Lish Party in London to promote the int^-ests of 
Ireland, not those of the Empire. To defeat Irish interests, 
Carson bad just raised an army, and by threatening rebellion 
had dashed to the ground the hopes of a generation. Carson 
represented the disturbing element — the element which 
professed love tor the Empire; Redmond represented the 
injured party, which had never had the remotest reason for 
bnng concerned as to the Empire's fate. The crudest com- 
mon sense dictated that Redmond should let Carson and the 
British Government find a solution for the quandary in which 
the violence of the one and the weakness of the other had 
placed them. Had Redmond even chosen to renuun inactive, 
he might have been forgiven. But, cluming atJU to repres^it 
the Irish nation — a nation which, with msny faults, scarcely 
deserved to be represented by a simpering sentimentalist at a 
most critical moment of its history — he rushes into the 
arms of those who have openly insulted and rebuffed him, 
makes peace when only he had anything to pardon, and 
declared by his action that to the Irish people their centmy- 
long oppression and even the life-blood of their kindred still 
dyeing the streets of Dubhn was nothing compared with the 
Empire. 

Then Mr. Redmond made a noteworthy statement. He 
8ud: "The coast of Ireland will be def^ided from foreign 
invasion by her armed sons, and for this purpose armed 
Nationalist Catholics in the South will be only too glad to 
join arms with the armed Protestant Ulstermen of the 
North." Mr. Redmond added a suggestion that eveiy British 
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soldier in Ireland might safely be sent to the front in Bel- 
gium or elsewhere, as Ireland would hold its boundaries against 
the Germans. Then the polite Parliament smiled again, and 
decided not to do anything of the kind. The British hod a 
much better occupation in mind for the Irish soldiers than 
gutuding their own frontiers. 

Premier Asquith and Mr. Sedmond held a niunber of 
informal talks over the matter. One thing Redmond insisted 
on, as being necessary to save his own face — the signing of 
his Home Rule Bill. He said that the Irish people could not 
be trifled with any longer; at least, something new must be 
devised, if trouble were to be averted. On the other hand, 
the Premier declared that the one thing essential was, that 
the men of Ireland should add their strength to the British 
army. A compromise on these two points was arrived at, 
and the worst betrayal in Irish history consummated. 

In accordance with this arrangement Mr. Asquith, on Sep- 
tember IS, introduced into the House of Coomions a Suspen- 
sory Bill whereby the Home Rule Bill was suspended from 
cq>eration until one year from the passing of the Act, or 
"until such later date (not being later than the end of the 
present war) as may be fixed by His Majesty by Order in 
CouncO." In coniiection with these proposals, Mr. Asquith 
gave two "solemn pledges": first, that "the Home Rule BiU 
will not and cannot come into operation until Parliament has 
had the fullest opportunity by means of an Amending Bill of 
altering, modifying, or qualifying its provisions in such a way 
as to secure at any rate the general consent both of Ireland 
and the United Kingdom"; and secondly, that "the employ- 
ment of force of wiy kind for what you call the coercion of 
Ulster is an absolutely unthinkable thing." The Suspensory 
Bill and the Home Rule Bill received the signature of George V, 
and another stage in the farce was completed. 

The effect of the first proviso was easy to understand, and 
all the eloquence of the Irish Party was unavailing to hide 
its true nature. It meant that, while the Home Rule Act 
was now on the statute book, no Irish Parliament was to be 
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established, and the Irish people were to remain under exactly 
the same conditions as before, until such time as the war was 
over; then the Act would be once more placed at the mercy 
of whatever majority ruled in the British House of Commons, 
and it was extremely problematical whether the liberab 
would have a majority or not. In the very probable event of 
the Unionists being returned to power, there was no possible 
doubt but that the Tories would so "amend" the Act as to 
make it worse than useless. It must not be forgotten that 
the Irish people were intensely dissatisfied with the Home 
Rule Bill even as it stood, and the prospect of a further 
series of mutilations destroyed all interest whatever in the 
measure. 

Nor did the Unionists make any secret of their intentions 
with regard to the Act. Sir Edward Carson denounced the 
action of Premier Asquith as "unparalleled treachery," while 
other Tory leaders took open comfort in the reflection that, 
when the time came for the Amending Bill, th^ would be in 
power and would see that the Home Rule Act was amended 
out of exiatence. Nevertheless, the order went forth from 
the Irish Party for demonstrations of joy in Ireland at the 
"victory." The Irish people had some good sense left, and 
reserved their energy for a more practical declaration of their 
sentiments. 

With the royal signature, however, the time had come for 
Mr. Redmond to pay the price of "victory." He had made 
a definite contract with the British Government, and he now 
hastened to fulfill it. The ink was scarcely dry on the royal 
signature when Mr. Redmond, supported by his party, 
assumed the duties of a recruiting se^eant, and announced 
that England expected every Irishman to do his duty. A 
meeting was held by the members of the Party and Premier 
Asquith in the Mansion House, Dublin, behind closed doors 
and guarded by the poUce and the military. At this meeting 
Mr. Redmond called on the men of Ireland to join the army 
and blaze a trail to victory for the British Empire. This was 
within a month of the day when the King's Own Scottish 
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Borderers bad sent Uieir leaden messengers of death into the 
bodies of Irish men, women, and children on Bachelor's 
Walk. 

Is there any room for wonder that the men of Ireland did 
not respond to the call to arms? Th^ were told by Mr. 
Redmond that the Home Rule Act was now an accomplished 
fact; that they had won all for which th^ had h(q>ed and 
striven for centuries. It was now thar duty to go into the 
trenches and offer themselves as food for German guns. 
Hicy owed this to the benevolent Empire that had at last 
restored their freedom. They were not told that this price 
was demanded in advance; that the freedom of Ireland was 
far from guaranteed under the Home Rule Act. The im- 
partial historian of the future will undoubtedly classify as 
unrivaled effrontery the assumption i^ the British ministers 
and a venal Irish Party that the Irish people could not 
ji« t i n g<ii«h between fact and fallacy. It came as a shock to 
both ministers and Party to discover that there were Irishmen 
who demanded why the Home Rule Act had not been put 
into immediate operation, and declared it was time eaiough to 
talk of blood-toll when England had given practical evidence 
of her sincerity in dealing with Ireland. Mr. Redmond 
characterized such talk as the "basest ingratitude," and, when 
a reference was made to the Massacre of Bachelor's Walk, 
retorted that "this was not the time tor the discussion of 
academic questions." 

Mr. Redmond went ahead with his programme with a 
pertinacity and resourcefulness that would have won him 
distinction in a nobler cause. By means of speeches made in 
the House of Commons and throughout Ehi^and, of "state- 
ments" issued to the press, and of a widespread campiugn in 
the newspapers of Ireland, England, and the United States, he 
made it appear that the men of Ireland were filled with 
eagerness to fi^t for the Empire. In the Commons the 
Tories lauded at the figures be produced, and demanded 
that he prove his assertions. Again and again he stated that 
from 1200,000 to 250,000 Irishmen had joined the British army 
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smce the outbreak of tfa« war, but nevtt produced at^ 
reliable proof d his statement. 

The fact remained, however, that the one big object of the 
recruiting campaign failed. Had Redmond succeeded in 
inducing the Irish Volunteers to join the army, the British 
would have killed two birds with the one stone. They would 
have added some excellent fighting material to their army, 
and they would have removed from Ireland the one memice 
that confronted them there — the armed and drilled Volun- 
teers, who were never under tiie domination of Mr. Redmtmd 
and his Party. Ireland was well aware of the trick con- 
templated. It was quite obvious that, as soon as the Volun- 
teers were safely out of the way, the British could do whatever 
they pleased with impunity. The plan was too obvious to 
succeed. The mea of Ireland refused to enlist, and, out of 
440,000 men of miUtaiy age in the country, less than SO.OOO 
answered the call ot "King and Empire," eloquoitly pleaded 
by Mr. Redmond. 

The British Government was not satisfied with Mr. Red- 
mond's success. To lead the people c^ America into thinking 
that Irdand was "loyal" was not enouf^; it was essential 
that the men of Ireland should be induced to don the BrilJsh 
uniform. There was opposition of the strongest possible 
character to this course from a hundred centers in Ireland, 
and this had to be overcome. The British Govdrnment 
thereupon decided that it was time to initiate another of 
those periodic reigns of terror that had come to be looked 
upon as an essential part of the English govemmoit of the 
Irish people. Coercion was to be used in Ireland, as it wa* 
later used in Greece — in both cases in absolute d^once ctf 
the first rights of every nation to put self-preservation abov« 
the interests or even the rights of a fonngn power. 
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CHAPTER XVm 
Fuel to the Fiaueb 

ONE of the first acts of the British Govemment follow- 
ing the declaration of war on Ciermany was the 
suppression of two of the papers published in Dublin 
that had always openly voiced their opinions regarding the 
English poUcy in Ireland. The first to come under the ban 
was Sinn Fein, edited by Arthur Griffith, and this was 
followed immediately by the suppression of Irish Freedom, 
edited by Tho*"^ Clar ke and Sean MacDermott. These 
p^>ers had attacked the ITes that were being circulated by 
the Recruiters in Ireland, and had been outspoken in their 
statements regarding the position that Ireland occupied in 
regard to the war. 

It may be said that the suppression of these papers was 
most natural; that the same would have been done in Ger- 
many or in France under identical circumstances. This is 
no justification for depriving a nation of the advice and guid- 
ance of her most gifted and sincerest sons at a moment when 
her life and her whole future depended on her decision. 
When Nietuche openly defends the right of the strong to 
trample on the weak we may respect his honesty, if not his 
judgment. But when professed champions of liberty in Eng- 
land or elsewhere deny to aiqr nation or people the right to 
put self-preservation first, their honesty (rather than their 
judgment) falls under suspicion. If England really fou^t the 
battle of civilization, neutrals who had profited most by this 
"civilisation" should have taken their place in the battle 
van, before venturing to criti<use Ireland for "disloyalty" to a 
system which has been her curse. 

The last copy of Sinn Fein was published on November 14. 
1014. Hints bad already been given the editor that the end 
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of his paper was in sight, and an editorial article contained in 
the last issue puts the matter in a nutshell. It was then 
believed that the editor was to be prosecuted, and he d^ed 
the Government to do this. They retorted by suppressing 
the paper, seizing and smashing the plant, and destroying the 
offices. As an indication of the situation in Ireland at this 
time (a few weeks aftor the outbreak of the war), and on 
account of its historic value, I quoto the editorial from thia 
last issue: 

The Loodou '"nmea" announces tliat the Briti^ GovemnKot 
mdines to prosecute the national press. So be it If it prosecutes 
us without packing the jury, we win; if it prosecutes us and packs 
tiie jury, we win. No impackcd Irish jury will brand fdon on the 
brow of those who have stood between the youth of Irdond and the 
pb>t to immolate them in England's interest, and as to the verdict 
of a packed jury, ^1 Ireland — Unionist Ireland and Nationalist 
Irdand alike — will know in the day of trial that the crimioals ai« 
not in the dock, but in the jury b(». llic verdict they raider will 
be a verdict in every honest man's mind against Briti^ govemmcDt 
in Irdand. For weeks past this government has surreptitiouBly 
■ought to prevent the circulation of "Sinn Fein," and it has failed. 
In En^and its police has seized this journal and intimidated the news- 
agents. In Wexfoid it has imprisoned a man for circulating a r^rint 
of an article that speared in our columns. Through the heads of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians (Board of Erin), whom it bribes 
with patronage — even the patronage of promotion in the R. I. C, 
and the Dublin MetropoUtan Fdice and Detective Departments — 
it has essayed to obstruct the circulation of "Sinn Fein" in the 
provinces, and in its Post Office it has destroyed, delayed and with- 
bdd copies of "Sinn Fein" by the hundred. This is the Govern- 
ment — this is the organized hypocrisy that declaims to the world 
on the Freedom <rf the Press and F^ Dealing. 

Be it known that the crime of the national Press against England 
is its exhwtation to the manhood of this country — of which England 
has in half a century extirpated one moiety — not to permit itsdt, 
through ignorance, through deceit, or through intimidation to be 
emigrated to preserve the extirpators. That crime we have com- 
mitted, and that crime we shall continue to commit so hmg as 
En^and asserta her usurped right to govern this country. And 
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wbatevCT may happen to the Press En^and fears ia this country 
and to its ccmductors, this we know — that the body and soul of 
Irdaod has been saved. . . . 

We have a postacript. Last week a man, after a public trial by 
court martial in London, was, without public sentence, secretly 
executed, and the newspapers forbidden by the Press Bureau to 
refer to the fact On Wednesday tliey were permitted to mention it, 
because the British Parliament was opening, and it was feared certain 
members would arraign the policy of secret execution. Hie man 
was convicted as a spy, and his execution under the law was justi- 
fied. It is not the execution, but the manner of the execution that 
Conns a menace to every man. In a country where a man can be 
secretly sentenced to death, secretly shot, and the Press muzxled, 
there is no longer security for the innocent. Let it be known, there- 
tore, that if any Nationalist journalist in the hands of England 
happens to disappear, he will not have dis^peared dther through 
heart trouble or any disease whatsoever except the disease that has 
afflicted Ireland since 1801. 

Eighteen months later the cold-blooded murder of Francis 
Sheehy-SkeffingtorL in Dublin was a unister confinuation of 
this warning, and Skeffington was not the only one. 

With the disappearance of Irish Freedom, the oi^an of the 
Clann-na-Gael, Sirm Fein, The Cork Cdt, and others that 
were opposed to the recruiting policy, the British Government 
believed it had solved at least one aspect of the problem. 
But th^ found they had later to suppress the Irith Worker 
(edited by James Connolly), the taf»a of the worklngmen of 
Ireland, which also came out against the campaign to send 
the men of Ireland to fight in France. 

The work of the censor, however, had but begun. Arthur 
Griffith inmiediately brou|^t out another pi4>er, this time on 
a rather ingenious plan. There was no editorial comment 
in the new publication, Sdteort and PatU, which consisted 
entirely of extracts reprinted from English newspiqwrs. 
These extracts were chosen with great care, and were reprinted 
just as they stood, the readers of the paper being left to draw 
their own conclusions. Even this repetition of what their 
own papers had printed angered the English, and after a 
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short nm, in which it gained daily in pc^uUrity, Seiuon 
and Pa^ waa also confiscated. 

But one paper followed anoUm. The Irish Worker was 
followed by the Workert' ReptMie, Freedom by Ireland, 
and theae again by The Spark, Honesty, The Qad, and a 
score of others, all bearing the same message and all sup- 
pressed after the first few issues. The Oaelic Athlete, a 
plater devoted to Irish sports, was also suppressed for advising 
young Irishmen not to join the British army. Ireland's 
tongue was to be torn out before she was dragged into the 
arena to fight, — not indeed for the amusement, but for 
the selfish interests of a tyrant. 

Hie suppression of the Irish papers, however, was not the 
only method employed by the British Government to silence 
the Irish people. To give the authorities greater freedom to 
deal with the situation, a special "Defense of the Realm Act" 
was passed, under which the Government possessed practically 
unlimited authority over the Irish people. With the passage 
of this Act another reign of persecution and coercion set in. 
An epidemic of arrests broke out all over the country. Men 
and boys were arrested on the most trivial of diaiges, and 
allowed to remain days and weeks in jiul without knowing 
with what they were charged. Men who were known not to 
sympathize with the Government were batoned 1^ the police 
in broad daylight, insulted by the military, and often found 
unconscious and bleeding in a dark alley or lane in the eariy 
hours of the morning. 

Worse than this, the military, never a respecter of either 
age or sex in Ireland, adopted an attitude towards Irish giria 
and women that added possibly more than anything else to 
the rising tide of revolt. While the recruiting sergeants of 
the Irish Parliamentary Par^ were filling the pages of the 
newsp^>ers th^ controlled with the most blood-curdling 
stories of German atrocities on nuns and priests, the English 
soldiers in Ireland were providing instances in plenty of the 
peculiar refinement of English culture as contrasted with that 
of the "Huns" of Central Europe. Women were found 
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"diowQed" in tlie LifF^, SDd tbere wu neither publicity 
pvva to tbe fut nor inquiry followii^ it. Women were 
grossly insulted on tlie streets of the cities by the axmed 
garrison of England. Girls were found dead and mutilated at 
tbe very gates of Fortobello Barracks, but there was no 
inquiry. Giris were found dead within a stone's throw of the 
constabulary barracks in the Phoenix Park, but the matter 
was hushed up. In one instance, a dead girl, found along 
the bank of the Boyal Canal at Phibsboro, was clutching a 
khaki belt in her dead hand, but Mr. Redmond demanded no 
inquiry into the circumstances of her deatb. The Bedmondite 
Press were silent as to these facts, because th^ feared that 
it might stop recruiting! In the last week of August, 191$, 
two little nursemaids, aged Ifi and 16 years respectively, in 
diarge of soldiers' families in Dublin, brought charges against 
their masters of indecent assault and rape. There was medical 
evidence in support of the girls' stories, but the charges were 
dismissed. The testimony c^ the soldier in each case out- 
weighed that of the girl. The girb were not Bel^ans, but 
mere Irish, and therefore fit victims for tbe apostles of British 
civilization. In spite of every effort on the part of the 
Government these cases, and hundreds of a similar character, 
came to tbe knowledge of the pec^le, with a result that can be 



Many volumes would be required to enumerate all the 
instances of savage persecution under the Defense of the 
Realm Act. Men were thrown into jail for qieaking in 
Irish, it being the contention of the authorities that they 
mi^t be saying seditious things in a language not understood 
by the police; men were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
for conversations .overheard in the street, in which remarics 
were passed that seemed to be out of sympathy with the 
recruiting camptugn. The common charge throughout the 
countiy was that of "using words likely to prejudice recruit- 
ing," and it was only necessaiy to bring a charge to secure a 
conviction. Naturally, this method led to an aggravation of 
the trouble. Recruiting posters were torn down in every 
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village and town in Ireland; the aoldiers were hissed in the 
streets; men got up at the street comers and made speeches 
doiouncing the Government and the Defense of the Realm 
Act in scatbiog language. The prosecutions became more 
vigorous; one speaker after another was arrested and thrown 
into jail; but, where one was taken away, twenty more 
appeared, until the Government found its^ brought to a 
halt and uncertun what to do. The one thing certain was. 
that the actions of the military and their treatment of the 
civilian population, especially of the women, and the (^ra- 
tions of the Defense of the Realm Act had brou^t recruiting 
to an absolute standstill, and had roused the temper of the 
people to a dangerous pitch. 

That this policy of the Government did more to assist than 
to hamper the propaganda of those who were already em- 
bittered ag^nst England is incontrovertible. It is also 
certain that the Government became alarmed at the situation 
it had itself created. After the lessons of centuries it seems 
unbelievable that the r^tesentatJvea of the British had not 
learned that coercion was the worst possible policy to intro- 
duce in Ireland. Past history had shown that coerdon only 
stiffened the backs of the Irish people, and made them more 
bitter agunst England and more determined to overthrow her 
tyrannical govemmoit. Day by day the strength of the 
Irish Volunteers increased, and that of the small fraction which 
still followed the leadership of John Redmond decreased. 
Recruiting in Ireland for the British forces, never successful, 
now entirely ceased. The anti-recruiting movement had 
become nation wide. The arrests of the men who were leading 
it spurred others to take up the work. The suppressed 
papers reappeared agEun, changed only in niune. The 
women joined hands with the men in their fight against the 
Empire, and the drilling and arming of the Volunteers went on 
apace. To the ^es of all who wished to see, the situation 
was charged with the electricity that forboded a storm, but 
there were those who would not see. The evidence given at 
the inquity held after the Rebellion to inquire into its causes 
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reveiJed the fact that the authorities learned too late of the 
results of the actions of the Government. When they tried 
to grapple with the positioD, they found it had already gone 
b^ond their reach. 

Meanwhile John Redmond, T. P. O'Ccnmor, John DiUon, 
and Joseph Devlin, the leaders of the "Irish" Party in 
Parliament, conUnued to tell the American people through 
the American newspapers of the quiet, "loyal," and contented 
condition of the people of Ireland, and of the thousands of 
Irish recruits who were daily pouring out of the country to 
fill the gaps made in the ranks of Irish rc^menta in conse- 
quence of the ghastly blunder at .the Dardanelles. 
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The Coalition Cabinbt 

"rnr THILE matters were thus mwiiming a sinister phase 
y w in Iieland. the British Government had many 
things to disturb its peace of mind at home. Is 
the first placet the war had not gone very favorably. The 
Teutons had proven to be much more difficult to dispose of 
than had been expected. Englishmen who had ht^ted that 
the enemy would be crushed within a year woke up to a pain- 
ful realization of the unwillingness of the Central Powers to 
be wiped out. Zqipeliu raids and naval disasters, with the 
defeats of the Allied armies on every front, had put a painful 
complexion on the whole situation. Things became so bad 
that even English football matches were interfered with, and 
there were ugly rumors of conscription and prohibition of 
the sale of alcoholic beverages. This last-mentioned threat, 
possibly more than any other factor, brought home to the 
English man-in-the-street the fact that the nation was really 
at war, and that the outlook was serious. 

Another disturbing element was the protest in the Frendi 
newspapers that Englishmen were shirking their duty. In 
spite of his proverbial politeness, the Fraichman b nothing 
it not candid. Usually he will express a home truth in 
language that makes even an insult seem complimentary, but 
there are times when he can be outspoken to a degree that 
borders on brutality. Thus, French newspapers printed 
caustic comment on the size of the British army in Belgium 
and France and of the sector which tliat army defended, 
while one class after another of French conscripts were bong 
called to the colors. The French did not hesitate to say 
that this was sound policy (on the surface) for England, as, 
with her men at home, she would be in a better position to 
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c^ture Germao trade; but oeitber did thejr fail to hint, ia 
an tuunistakable manner, that these facts would not be 
forgotten when the day of settlement dawned. 
These, and many other matters, made it clear that the 
j Britiah Government was not in too pleasant a position. The 
I new8piq>ers led and ccmtrolled by Lord Northcliffe, the Toiy 
I Peer who had been the strongest supporter of Sir Edward 
Carson and his treasonable practices, accused the Liberal 
Government of bung unpractical and ineffictent, of playing a 
losing game, and of disgracing the country in the eyes of the 
world. The Government made a few feeble efforts to sup- 
press this criticism, but it could not de^ so summarily with 
rAe Timet, Th» Daily Mail, The Standard, and The Morning 
Pott as it had done with Sinn Fein and Irish Freedom. In 
England the liberty of the Press was respected, when the 
proprietors had money and votes in Parliament at their backs. 
Early in 191A it became apparent that matters were assuming 
a critical aspect. Premier Asquith was openly attacked, and 
Lord Kitchener was accused of gross negligence in the conduct 
<A the war. There was nothing to do but compromise. 
I Thus, in the early part of May, the Prime Minister announced 
that the Government had decided, in view t^ the condition 
ot affairs, to form a Coalition Cabinet, and to add to the 
Government a number of the leaders of the Toiy party. 

This declaration came as another shock to the Irish pet^le. 
l^is move on the part of the Liberals seemed not only to be 
s confession of failure on the part of the Liberal administra- 
tion, but also to seal the fate of the Htune Rule Act. It 
must not be forgott^i that the fate of this Act rested on what 
would be done in the Amending Bill. If, however, the 
liberak were not in power at the time of the introduction 
of this Bill, there was no possible doubt that the Home Rule 
Act would be amended out of existence. Consequently, the 
sigoificance of Premier Asquith's declaration that he intended 
to form a Cabinet of liberals and Unionists combined may 
be weU appreciated. The Irish people asked themselves, in 
ao f ar as tb^ troubled any longer with the hypocrisies of 
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English politics, what was going to happen at the end of the 
war, and if the formation of a Coalition Cabinet was not but 
paving the way for the return to power of the Unionists. 

Another surprise was, however, forthcoming, whrn, on May 
9S, lOlA, the Prime Minister announced the composition of 
his new Cabinet. A number of Liberal Ministers were re- 
moved from the Govemm^it, and their places filled by eight 
Unionists. So many of the new members were bigoted 
enemies of aU things Irish that it almost seemed as if opposi- 
tion to Ireland was the chief qualification for a place in the 
new Cabinet. There were other ctqutble Tory leadea^ who 
had not been so strongly identified with the anti-Irish propa- 
ganda, but these were passed over. The mea most bitterly 
opposed to Home Rule were selected, and the fact was not 
unnoticed in Ireland. 

There was, however, one selection that made the deepest 
impression on the Irish people. The o£Bce of the Attom^- 
Goieral, the hi^est law office in the gift ot the Crown, was 
bestowed on Sir Edward Carson. Carson had formed the 
Ulster Volunteers, had defied the liberal Government to 
touch him, had transgressed every section of the law of 
treason, had done his utmost to plmige the coimtiy into civil 
war, had engineered the gun-running, — in short, had consti- 
tuted himself a monarch in Ulster, and had told the world 
that he would kick the King's Crown into the Boyne if the 
Home Rule Act was put into operation by the legal^ elected 
representatives of the English people. It was the example 
of Carson that had led the Irish to mo the guns into Howth, 
and that incident had resulted, in turn, in the massacre of 
inoffensive Irish civilians. Vet, while the Irish people were 
butchered in the streets of their own capital, Carson, the man 
who was responsible morally for all that had happened, was 
elevated to the Cabinet which he had lately defied. 

Although, in consequence of the actions of the Govern- 
ment, Ireland had long since given up any but the funtest 
hope that the English Government had any sincere intentions 
towards Home Rule, the appointment of Sir Edward Carson 
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stQ] came as a shock. To those men who had never believed 
that the English intwded to restore to Ireland any of her 
usurped liberties, the selection of Carson was not unwelcome. 
It gave an added impetus to their campaign, and, as will 
shortly be demonstrated, this campaign had by this time 
readied a stage where it needed little outside assistance. 
Nevertheless, the action of the Government was an added 
proof of the double dealing of the Liberal Government. It 
was a further proof of the game of bluff that was boi^ 
played at the expense of the Irish people. 

Bumors were purposely circulated to the effect that Mr. 
Bedmond had been invited to take a portfolio in the Coalition 
Cabinet, but had refused. It is very probable that these 
rumors were circulated to suggest that Redmond had a secret 
understanding with Premier Asquith, according to which the 
Home Rule Act would be put into operation as soon as the 
war was over. Althou^ he lent his name to this attempted 
deception of the Irish people, Mr. Redmond was forced to 
admit at a later date that the liberal Ministry had neither 
then nor at any other time shown any consideration for his 
wishes. 

Hiere was also another significant feature of the new 
situation. Up to that time Redmond had held the balance 
of power between the two English parties. Had he at any 
time wished to force the hand of the Government and secure 
justice for Ireland, even to the extent of securing the estab- 
lishment of a Home Rule Parliament under the provisions of 
the Home Rule Act, it was within his power to do it by the 
«mple expedient of serving an ultimatum upon the liberals 
to the effect that he would vote against the Government on 
the nesct party issue and so drive them from office. Tlie fact 
that he did not do this is sufficient evidence that he sanc- 
tioned or condoned all the actions of the British GoTonment 
in Ireland, ^th the formation of the Coalition Government, 
however, Mr. Redmond lost the balance of power. It was 
obvious that both the liberal and Tory Parties would vote 
to uphold the decrees of a Cabinet composed of represen- 
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tatives of both sections, and that, tbeiefoie, whatever Mr. 
Bedmond and his men might decide to do would not be at 
the slightest interest to the Government as a whole. Mr. 
Bedmond, however, was not dismayed at this turn of events, 
for it meant little to him. For some years he and his parly 
had merely been adjuncts of the Liberal Party, and it did 
not matter a great deal for him now to woric hand in hand 
with the Tories also. During the years he bad held the 
balance of power, he bad never made use of it, and it ia 
posnble that he was happy to be relieved of the lespon^- 
bility with which this same power invested him. lliat he 
was not, however, to be entirely rid of this responsibility, 
was to be dononstrated before many months passed. 

Another significant incident took i^ace shortly after the 
formation of the Coalition Government. The Home Rule 
Act had received the Royal Signature in the preceding 
September, when it had heat arranged that the Act was to 
be snapcsided for twelve months, or until such time as an 
Order in Council might decide. These twdve months had 
now cspbed, and on Septemba 14, 191S, a q>ecial Order in 
Council, reading: 

No alepa ahall be takea to put the Government of Ireland Act, 
1914, into operation until the ex^MTation of eighteen moDtha from 
the date of the passing of that Act uolesa the present war has pre- 
viously ended, nor, if at the expiration of theae eighteen months 
the present war is not ended, until such later date not being latxr 
than the end of the present war, as may hereafter be fixed by Order 
in CoundL 

The obvious effect of this Order was to make it dear even 
to those who wei« still doubtful as to English rinoerity that 
there was little, if any, intentim on the part of the Govmi'- 
ment of putting the Act into <q)eration without radical altoa- 
tkm. It mattered little that the Government was mcrdy 
fdlowing out the course it had prescribed for itself. It not 
eren the appreciation of the vital crisis through which Eng- 
hnd hersdf was passing could induce her pelitidans to adopt 
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ft mon liberal policy towards LcUund, was there the slightest 
justification for hoping for juster treatment after the warP 
Statesmaiuiliip demanded concessions whidi would have won 
the good-will of the majoriiy of Irishmen, and to some extent 
justified England's claim that she championed small nations. 
If ^K *now voluntarily subjected herself to universal deriaon 
for her hypocrisy, rather than make these concessions, the 
conclusion was obvious. Ten months later these suspidons 
were verified in a nuumer that rendered it impossible to doubt 
that the actions of the Government at this time were d^b> 
erately intended to deceive the Irish people. / 

These two actions on the part of the British Government 
had much to do with the events that followed. T o make 
it appear that theRebelli op wo uld never haye_tflltfiP-.pla ce 
but fo r the formation of the Coalition^ Cab inet or for the 
further postponement of ^e Home_ Rule Act would be to_ 
create", a fa^ impression^ ?or the attempt to dragoon Irish 
manhood into England's army and other tyrannical measures 
were also contributing factors. But these two events were 
largely responsible for o[>ening the eyes of the Irish people to 
the actual facts of the case. Many in Irdand had previously 
thought that Mr. Redmond was doing everything in bis 
power to secure justice for Ireland. Those who still thought 
BO after the end lA 1915 were in so small a minority as to be 
negjiffbh, for they consbted almost exclusively of those who 
were attached to the Irish Parliamentary Party for motives 
of personal g^. That there could be many who honestly 
believed that the British Government and their Irish allies 
were actuated by any genuine feelings for Ireland and the 
Irish people is impossible. Every act of the Government 
and of the Irish Party was against the sincerest convictions oi 
the Irish people, as publicly voiced in resolutions from practi- 
cally eveiy elective body in Ireland. 

Uttle by little eveiy one of the dearest hopes of Ireland 
had been bartered away. It should not be forgotten that 
the big aspiration of the Irish people was one for freedom — 
freedom in its .biggest sense. In the minds of the men who 
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were now tAkiiig up the leadership of Ireland, the vision fA 
Ireland a Nation had never been lost. They had the true 
ideals of the patriots, and it was but natural that the weak 
and vacillating policy of Redmond and his party should 
crumble to pieces before the onslaught of the men who wished 
to see Ireland take her place amongst the nations. * These 
men, while most of them were not actually allied with the 
official Simi ¥&a party, had the Sinn Fein view of things,^ 
and many had also the bdief that the only way in which th^ 
would ever be able to gain anything from England was by 
force of am a. j The mannw in which Redmond and Asquith 
had acted merely served to convince the waverers among them 
that there was no other hope Idt for the Irish but an appeal 
to f (»ce. 
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CHAPTER XX 

The Shadow of CowacRipnoN 

IF a proof be required that Engfehmen ate very loath to 
fi^t their own batUes, thia proof was furnished during 
the progress of the European War. France, Russia. Bel- 
^um, Italy, and other nations were quickly in arms; the 
En^ish meanwhile brought to the field of battle Canadians, 
Hindoos, Welsh and Scottish, and members of a score of other 
nationalities; thus, they believed, they would fulfill their obli- 
gations to their allies, without interfering too much with the 
F-tigliah people at home. Hiey had also rdied on an army of 
some half a million men from Ireland, believing that Irish 
brawn and muscle would be an asset of the greatest vfdue to 
them. The manner in which they made their bid for Irish 
assistance has been dealt with at length. That they failed 
was a necessary consequence of their own actions. Even had 
the Irish been friendly to England, they would not have an- 
swered the call under such conditions. No nation in the world 
would submit to such tyramttcal coercion — much less lick the 
hand that held the whip and march out to die that its c^ 
pressor might live. 

The loss of the Irish support and the taunts of the European 
Allies made the Brirish Government realize that something 
must be done to secure a larger army. It was brou^t face 
to face with the unpleasant alternative of either creating an 
army among the English to defend their own interests and 
their own property or of being left to their fate by thw 
Allies and possibly invaded by the Germans. It was at this 
stage that the talk of conscription became prominent in the 
British Press. The very evil which they had denounced as 
one of the causes of their quarrel with Germany was the 
thing they were themselves forced to turn to in order to save 
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themselves. Britain found that her Navalism and her foreign 
credit were not enough. She must also have militarism. So 
the British Cabinet took up, with reluctance, it is true, the 
question of conscription. 

As has already been pointed out, the failure of the recruiting 
campaign in Ireland was the thing that led, more than any- 
thing else, to this decision. It bad been the fond hope of the 
Govermnent that Mr. Redmond would be able to draft the 
Volunteers en bloc into the British Army. This scheme had 
not failed through lack of effort on the part of Mr. Bedmond. 
It is more than probable that he would have been as glad as 
the Government to have been rid of men who were in a 
critical mood and inclined to show temper. It happenedi 
however, that the Volunteers, as well as numbers not then 
affiliated with that organization, had decided to remain at 
home and let the British fight for the rights in which they 
were interested. 

Eveiy effort was exhausted to solve the problem without 
adopting conscription. This was not owing to the distaste of 
the English for conscription, for this had already been faced, 
and the fact recognized that some form (^ compulsion had to 
come. The trouble agaia lay with Ireland. If the Govern- 
ment were to pass a Conscription Act and leave Ireland 
outside its scope, there wotild be a howl of protest from the 
British masses. On the other band, the enforcement of con- 
scription in Ireland might precipitate a crisis which, with 
the Volunteers still in the country, might be hard to settle. 
The Irish, as even Mr. Redmond was forced to tell the 
British, would not have conscription. 

While the negotiations were at this stage, The Manchester 
Guardian, one of the most prominent and influential <rf the 
Government organs in the provinces, came out with the 
announcement that it was the duty of the Irish to fight for 
the Empire and let the British stay at home for the purpose 
of making the required preparations to capture the trade of 
the Germans when the war would be over. This was a new 
instance of Briti^ insolence. That the British would go to 
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any lengths ratlier than do thai fighting for themselves was 
DOW a recognized fact; but tliat they should have the effron- 
teiy to state as much in cold print was somewhat startling. 
This announcement, which was given wide publicity in Ire- 
land, hdped the Irish people to realize the truth of the 
matter. It was an open confessicm that the average English- 
man was a coward, in spite <rf the wonderful victories that 
the "British" army has been credited with in the past, and 
that his aim was to make the Irish fight his battle with the 
Germans, just as he had armed the Indians against the 
Americans, in the War of Independence. 

The Volunteer Scheme, inaugurated by Lord Derby as a 
last resort to avoid conscription, was a rank fiulure, and was 
admitted as such by the Government. After the scheme had 
been in {^ration for several months, it was found that there 
were stilt almost one million bachelors of militaiy age who 
bad not responded in spite of the fact that every effort was 
made to shame the men into joining the army. Eventually. 
therefore, the Government was forced to face the fact that 
the onty way to get the Britisher into a military uniform was 
by force. A draft was thus decided on, and little by little 
put into operation. 

The presence of the Irish Volunteers, and the fact that they 
were armed and drilled, still presented a thorny problem, but 
one that the British were determined to overcome. Prepara- 
tions were made whereby the Volunteer trouble might be 
eliminated. There was only one way — apart from concession 
of Home Rule — in which this could be done now, since the 
Volunteers had made it obvious that they had not the slightest 
intention of leaying Ireland to fight the Germans, l^iis one 
way was 1^ taking the arms from the Volunteers. Once 
disarmed, the matter would be comparatively simple. Not 
only the Volunteers but the other men of the country would 
then be helpless and at the men^ of the British Government. 
In addition, it would also release a large portion of the 
British army that were being kept in Ireland as a precau- 
tionary measure. 
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The people of Ireland were not long in hearing minors of 
what was proposed. Mr. Redmond was also well aware of 
the plan to disarm the Volunteers as the first step towards 
bringing the country within the scope of the Conscription 
Act, but he kept silent in spite of the fact that he had strenu- 
ously denounced every suggestion that that Act should be 
^>plied to Ireland. These denunciations were made at a 
time when the Volunteers were in full possession of tb^ 
strength, and he was sufficiently aware of the facts of the 
situation to know that the appUcation of conscription to 
Ireland would immediately precipitate an outbreak, in which 
his fortimes as well as those of the Government with which 
he was so affectionately affiliated would hang precariously in 
the balance. 

It became increasingly evident that the conscription issue 
was to be the test of the whole situation in Ireland. The 
leaders who had sprung up there and were more in touch with 
the people than were Mr. Redmond and his friends in the 
Government were also aware of the peril that confronted 
them. The conscription issue caused them to work with more 
vigor than before, to do everything possible to have their 
preparations perfected when the time came for action. Tluy 
had definitely decided that, if th^ were to do any fitting, 
they would do it on their own soil; that, if th^ were going 
to fight for the freedom of any country, it would be for the 
freedom of the land they loved. They had made up their 
minds also that the time had come to show the world where 
Ireland stood, and to expose the lies and misrepresentations 
that had been scattered broadcast by men who were posing 
as Irish leaders, while ignoring the opinions of the Irish 
people. They knew that the time was at hand when they 
would have to give stem and practiciU proof of the faith that 
was in them, but they were determined that th^ would not 
be found wanting. 

In the preceding pages, owing to the circumstances of the 
case, the attention of the reader has be^i necessarify directed 
to the English side of the Irish Sea. We m^ now turn agun 
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to the Iriab sid« of the picture to consider the aignificance of 
the events that were shaping themselves there. 

It will now be our duty to consider the men and the 
organizations that were soon to strike another blow for Irish 
Freedom. Much has been written about these men and 
these organizations b; writers without direct or immediate 
knowledge of either. The following chfq)ters, whatever their 
other shortcominga, will be free at least from this cardinal 
defect, for they are based on a personal and intimate knowl- 
edge of both. In view of the fact that this pwtion of the 
work especi^ly is based on the personal experiences of the 
author, the reader who desires primarily the authentic facts 
will overlook what might otherwise be deemed the unneces- 
saiy obtrusion of the author's personality into an historical 
narrative. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
The Gathebing of thb Clans 

/ /'^i^^ ot the commoaest erroTs made bjr writers with- 
I I out any personal knowledge of the situation in Ire- 
land was the placing of the label of "Sinn Fein" 
upon the Irish Rebellion of 1916. It was not a Sina Fein 
Rebellion; it was an Irish Rebellion. The Sinn Fein organisa- 
tion, as represented by its members, had indeed much to do 
\ with the Rebellion, but so had at least six other organizations. 

furthermore, the majority of the men who figured most 
prominently in the Rebellion belonged to the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. A short description of the six organizations is 
the purpose of the present chapter. 

The Irish Republican Brotherhood was formally organized 
on St. Patrick's Day, 1858, on the arrival of James Stephens 
in America from Ireland. The I. R. B., as it was generally 
known, was the direct successor to the Emmet Monument 
Association, which had been organized in 1855, and had for 
its object the freedom of Ireland — the only fitting monu- 
ment to Robert Emmet's memory. The organization spread 
rapidly throughout the United States and Ireland. It was 
the I. R. B. that organized the rebellion that started on 
March 4, 1867, and it was the I. R. B. that had subsequently 
mtuntained the agitation for complete independence. Even 
when the possibility of freeing Ireland seemed most remote, 
the leaders of this organization did not despur. Th^ held 
always to the belief that Ireland must be free, and that bullet 
and steel were the only means by which her liberation could 
be wrung from England. 

Among the men who had been, as it were, bom in this 
movement was John Devoy, and to him the credit must be 
largely given tor keeping the movement alive in the face of 
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great q>posit)on. A man of the widest experience of the 
world, bis knowledge of Irdaod was unique. After a period 
of service in the French Fordgn Legion in Algeria, where 
be received his military truning, Devc^ returned to Irdand 
in 1862, settled at Athy, in County Kildare, and joined the 
bcal circle of the I. R. B. His record from that time was one 
<A continuous service to the cause of Ireland, both at home 
and in America. In America he kter became the editor of 
The Gaelic American, tbe official organ of the Brotherhood, 
and was one of the most active promoters of every genuine 
movement tending towards tbe freedom of Ireland. 

In spite (^ advancing years, Devoy never lost that vigor of 
mind which distinguished his younger d^s. He was a clear 
and cool thinker, a man ctqiable of analysing eveiy situation as 
it arose, applying to it, as tbe supreme test, its bearing on 
Irish nation^ inde)>endence. Nothing less would satisfy bis 
conception of justice for bis native land, and bis strenuous 
exposition to John Redmond dated from the moment when 
he discovered that the latter was willing to whittle away tbe 
claims of Ireland. 

Under Devoy's leadership the I. R. B. became stroi^ in 
America and was soon able to be of practical lud and assist- 
ance to tbe organization in Ireland. Tbe two countries were 
in close and constant touch, and The Gaelic American in New 
York Ci^, and Irieh Freedom in Dublin, did yeoman work 
in rousing the people from tbeir lethargy. 

The manner in which tbe Irish Volunteers came into being 
has already been mentioned. It b only necessaiy to recall 
here that, while Redmond still held control of a small remnant , 
of the original body (the Irish National Volunteers), tbe vast 
majority bad forsaken the so^alled Irish Leader and joined 
the Irish Volunteers, led by Eoin MacNeill. who had opposed 
Redmond's efforts to hand the organization over to the 
British Government. By the time of the rebellion, the Irish 
Volunteers wsk all in active agreement with the leaders of 
tite I. R. B., to which organization many of them belonged. 
/Considerable mention has also been made of the Sinq 
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Feiners. and th^ policy has been explained in fulL Hut 
policy, however, was not a physical force policy, and for some 
years there existed active disagreement between the I. R. B. 
and the Sinn Fein Party. In effect their aims were identical^ 
The (Ufference was that the I. B. B. believed that physical 
force was the only possible remedy tor the ills of Irelanf^ 
while the Sinn Feiners inclined rather to a policy of passive 
resistance, coupled with an energetic awakening of the spirit 
ot the people and the encouragement of the cult of self- 
reliance. As a matter of fact, however, Arthur Griffith 
always believed that the final test would be the appeal to 
arms, and that nothing else would win the final fight for the 
freedom of the countiy^ 

The Citizen Army was composed of the men of the Irish 
Transport and General Workers' Union, with headquarters 
at Liberty Hall on the comer of Beresford Place and Eden 
Quay. This organization sprang into being about the same 
time as the National Volunteers, when Dublin was in the 
throes of the struggle betwe^i the Irish woricers and the 
banded employers of the city. Curiously enough, the Citizen- 
Army was at first in active opposition both to the Volim- 
teera and the Sinn Fein Party. Their offidal organ, Tke Iritk 
Worker, attacked both Eoin MacNeill and Arthur Griffith 
with refreshing impartiality, but this condition of affairs 
came to an end with the transfer of the leadership from James 
Larkin to James Connolly in 1914. 

Of the other organizations particular mention must be made 
of the Gaelic League, which was founded in 189S, and for some 
years inhabited unpretentious back rooms in Dublin. When 
Father Eugene O'Growncy, in a moment of inq>iration, pro- 
duced his "Simple Lessons in Irish," its real progress began. 
At first, the GaeUc League was the target for superficial 
scoffers, but, founded on the living rock of national conscious- 
ness, its influence grew very rapidly. The addition of local 
branches, the holding of the annual (Kreachtas (National 
Festival) in Dublin and of Feiseanna (little festivals) throu^- 
out the country, the revival of Irish dancing and music, and 
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the foBtering of Irish indiutries, wod an ever-widaung circle 
of supporters for the movemeot. The foimding of the Indus- 
trial Develc^mrait Association was another most important 
result of the activities of the League. The Gadic League 
thus strove, by every means in its power, to promote eveiy- 
thing that was Irish, always according the Gaelic language 
the first place among the factors malcing for a truly Irish 
Ireland. 

With a view to reviving the fine democrat? of the Irdand 
of old, the Gaelic League strove strenuously and successfully 
to break down the ridiculous sociid barriers introduced into 
Ireland with English feudalism. Aerdheachtauna, Cuir- 
meachta, Ceoil, Seilgeanna, Feiseanna, Dancing Classes, and 
other methods were established with this end in view. Tlie 
complete Irishing of the mental outlook of the people was 
aimed at. Teadiers and organizers were sent out all over 
the countty, and thor work was of the utmost importance 
in counteracting the Anghdzing influences that had been 
brought to bear on the peq[>le for centuries previously. 

On the other hand, the Gaelic League k^t strictly aloof 
from local or national politics. Its work tenninated whete 
politics began. But the effect of the teachings and the propa- 
ganda of the Gaelic League was seen in the manner of men it 
produced. The boys and youths who attoided the classes of 
the Gaelic League were aU convinced " Irish-Irelanders." 
Most> if not all, of the organisers were the same. It was, 
therefore, only to be expected that these men would take an 
active part in the revolutionary movement. 

That all the work was not to be left to the men became 
evident soon after the outbreak of the war, when the Cunumn 
no mBan (or Irish Women's Council) was organized. Mrs. 
Thomas Clarke and many other prominent women were the 
active organizers of this sodety. which had for its object the 
assisting of the men in every possible wi^. That this assist- 
ance was meant to be very practical is shown by the fact 
that all the women of the Cumann na mBan learned to handle 
rifle and revolver. The movement spread quickly through 
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Irelandt and. when the time for actioa came, the women 
(rf Dublin pl^ed an heroic and eonspicuoufl r6)e in the 
Revolution. 

Particular mention has also to be made of the Fianna na 
kEninn (or the Irish Boy Scouts). Organized in 1912 by 
the Countess Markievicz, this organization brought into the 
national movement the Ix^s and youths of Ireland, and made 
of them Gaeb of the Gael. Inspired by stories of the Hanna 
of old — that hero army of Ireland that flourished in the 
Golden Age under the leadership of Fionn MacCumbal — the 
boys of Ireland joined the movement with all the wonder and 
enthusiasm inherent in the Irish boy unspoiled by English 
contagion. By yeoman work in this fidd. Countess Markie- 
vicz made the organization the best in the country. 

It will be se^i from the foregoing that the Revolution was 
uded by the men, women, and even the children of Ihiblin. 
As has been said there were dividing lines betwera these 
organizations, but these lines disappeared before the attacks 
of the common enemy. All these organizations were at work 
long before the Revolution, and the majority long before the 
outbreak of the war. The inspiring motive of them all was 
the same, for each was but a different expression of the funda- 
mental need for liberty of action which is the breath of eveiy 
nation. Liberty or extinction, — no other choice is possible 
for a nation. Where class oppression exists, there can be no 
sodal peace. While nations are oppressed, dreams of worid 
peace are fuUle. En^^and's assertion that the Irish Revolu- 
tion was due to some strange spell cast by Germany over the 
Irish people can deceive no thinking man. Por, even sup- 
posing that the first incitement to rebellipn had been given by 
Germany and not by murderous attacks on innocent pet^le 
on Bachelor's Walk and in O'Connell Street, the fact remuns 
that after centuries of experience of English rule the Itiah 
people eagerly embraced the opportunity to get rid of it. 
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RiOHTSOUB Men 

rEOBIAS DAVIS saw clearly into the future when lie 
wrote in the poem which serves at present as Ireland's 
National Anthem : — 

"For freedom comes from God'i right hand 
And needs a godly train; 
And righteoiu men must make our land 
A nation once again." 

Of all the men who took part in the battle for the free- 
dom of Ireland in 1916, it m^ be stud that they corresponded 
fully with Davis's dream and hope. They had lived wdl that 
th^ might die well, and their deaths were but the fitting 
conclusion to lives spent in unselfish and sincere devotion and 
loyalty to the land thqr loved so well. 

On a bitterly cold evening in January, 1910, the writer 
went with a friend to a small store at the comer of O'Connell 
and Famell Street (or Great Britain Street, as the latter was 
then known). The store was of a size that did not permit 
more than half a dozen men to stand in front of the counter 
at a time. There was just about enou^ space between the 
counter and the wall for two men to walk in together. Along 
the wall were arranged all of the important Dublin and Irish 
newspapers, weekly and monthly periodicals, and so forth. 
Behind the short and narrow counter was a large assortment 
of brands of tobacco, cigars, pipes, and cigarettes, with a side 
line of stationery. The window was occupied mainly by a 
cardboard representation of an Irish Bound Tower, adver> 
tising the Banba brand of Irish tobacco. Both the window 
and the store itself were brilliantly lighted, and the whole 
place suggested care and attention and spotless cleanliness. 
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But tlie store and its attractiveness wen foi^tt«n after 
the first glance at the man who stood bdiind the counter. 
Of medium height, with gray hair thinning away from the 
temples, with daric-blue «yes deepV sunken under shaggy 
brows and high cheek-bones standing up in startling promi- 
nence from thin, sunken, and emaciated cheeks, the general 
f^pearance of the man was such as to bring to the mind 
pictures of a watchful eagle perched hi^ upon a rocky crag. 
The whole aspect of the man was keenness personified. Seem- 
ingly neartng the seventies, he was, nevertheless, possessed of 
a force and vigor that might well have been envied by men 
in their early thirties. The truth was that the man was in 
the prime of life. Brutality and confinement, however, had 
left on his features a mark that death alone could remove, but 
had been powerless to subdue the fire that glowed within and 
animated every thought and action of his life. 

"Tom," said my companion to him, "this is our friend 
whom you have been expecting." Then, turqing to me, he 
uttered the simple words: "Tom Clarke." 

Thomas J. Clark^ was a man whom to know was to respect. 
As a business man, he had made a success of his life under 
circumstances that would have sent others to an early grave. 
He was a native of Dungannon, and in 1879 emigrated to the 
United States, where he became adjutant of the Irish Volim- 
teers of New York Ci^. In 1881 he was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life in England for his nationalist activities. In 
1898 he was released on ticket-of-leave, and the following year 
he returned to America, where he married a niece of his fel- 
low-worker, John Daly of Limerick. He returned to Dublin 
in 1007, where he started once more in business in Pamell 
Street, and rapidly built up a comfortable little fortune. He 
also improved in his health, but his treatment in English 
jails, and the bng term that he served there b^ore gaining 
his release, had withered the flesh on his bones and dug the 
hollows in lus cheeks. 

Hb seal and his unquestioned integrity soon brou^t him 
to the forefront of the national movement. Many <rf the 
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visHora who drifted casually into his store and gazed, per- 
haps with pity, at the seemingly haggard old man, vould 
have been amazed had they knovn of the power and influ^ice 
he wielded. They would have marveled less had they sem 
him, when the occasion was opportune, discussing the political 
utuation aud the plans for the recovery of Irish freedom. 
I Long before the outbreak of the war in Europe he and the 
I nten with whom he was so closely associated had planned 
with care and thoroughness events that were later to arouse 
the world. In 1910 these plans were well advanced, and the 
arrangements for the opening of the campwgn to awakoi 
the pec^ie were nearing completion. So far as Irehuid, and 
I particularly Dublin, was concerned, Thomas J. Clarke was the 
\ center and the soul of the movement for Irish independence. 
Closely associated with Clarke was Sean MacDermott, a 
native of County Leitrim and one of the finest types of young 
men that Ireland produces. An athlete from his head to his 
toes, Sean appealed irresistib^ to aU who knew him. He was 
a young man in his early twenties when I first met him, aud 
at our very first meeting I was impressed by the idea that he 
represented my ideal of an Irish youth. He was of medium 
height, with dark hair and blue eyes, with a frank and fear- 
less gaze that made it impossible to doubt of his ^ncerity. 
Sean MacDermott was a man of sterling qualities — a man 
who loved Ireland's every rock and stone, whose delight tt 
was to travel throughout the country, meeting the people and 
convra^g with them, singing the old songs and writing new 
ones, dancing in the bams and at the cross-roads, and entering 
irith enthusiasm into every phase of national life and action. 
He was keenly interested in Ga^c sports, and took part in 
the hurling and footbaU matches, until his work for the cause, 
and later his illness, rendered it impossible. It was one of 
the most tra^c features of this illness that it should have 
attacked a man who was so passionately fond of aU forms of 
outdoor ^rercise. 

r^hortly after the promulgation of the Sinn Fan policy in 
1905, S^ MacDermott became associated with the move- 
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moit, alUkough he was then but a mere boy. His enthusiasm, 
however, and the earnestness with which he worked, resulted 
in his being engaged as an organizer, and in this capad^ he 
traveled around the country addressing meetings and forming 
branches. His thorouj^ knowledge of the feelings of the Irish 
people as a whole, and his geniality towards all with whom he 
came in contact, contributed in no small measure to his suc- 
cess. On the other hand, this very success earned for him 
enemies among those who had the best of reasons to fear the 
new movement, and on two occasions Sean was shot at and 
had narrow escapes from assassination. 

When the Sinn Fein National Council decided that th^ 
would accede to Mr. Redmond's plea for a truce and r^rain 
from putting into operation any part of the Sinn Fein policy 
that might embarrass the actions of the Partiamentary Party 
in their fight for Home Rule, Sean decided that the time had 
J come for him to affiliate himself with a more vigorous organi- 
satioD. He was one <rf the many who did not agree with 
the decision tA the National Council, believing that it would 
have bem far better to have prosecuted the Sinn Fein policy 
vigorously, since the country was ripe for it, and it would give 
far better results than the Parliamentary Party would ever 
be able to obtain even under the most favorable circumstances. 
When he became a member of the I. R. B., Sean threw him- 
self into the work with his characteristic energy, and soon 
became one of Thomas Clarke's lieutenants. He also became 
an organizer for the Wolf Tone Clubs, a movement that aimed 
at securing the right recruits for the actual Brotherhood. 
With Dr. Patrick MacCartan, Thomas J. Clarke, and others, 
he was instrumental in the establishment of Iriak Freedom, a 
weekly newspaper that had for its objects the arousing of the 
men of Ireland to action. Under the editorship of Mac- 
Cartan, the paper made a gallant struggle for recognitioD. 
It brought into Ireland something of the old spirit that so 
many believed to be dead, and little by little it guned the 
confidence and the affection of the people. 
Shortly after his accession to the throne. King George V 
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decided to pay a vi^t to his subjects id Ireland. Immediately 
on the annomicement of this decision on tlie part of His 
Majesty preparations to give him a public welcome were 
iuaugm^ted in some quarters, although Nationalist Ireland 
had always stood aloof on the occasion of royal visits. Those 
who desired to see Ireland remain under the heel of England 
prepared, however, to engineer a "loyal" reception; tlioae 
who had other ideab for Ireland also made preparations, 
and one of the hardest woricers among the latter was Sean 

MAi.T) winn»f 

As illustrative of the temper of the city and of the rouatiy 
about this time, the editorial which appeared in Irish Freedom 
on June 7, 1911, may be reprinted here. This editorial will 
also serve as an interesting example of the revolutionary 
literature of the time. Thousands of copies of the paper were 
sold, while the posters advertising it and bearing the legend 
in bold type, "concessions be damned!" were displayed 
from one end of the city to the other. The article follows: 

By the time these lines meet the eyes of our readers. King George 
of England will be well on his way to this island, to be received with 
slavish worship by the jelly-fish and snakes that infest the country. 
There will be [wesentation of addresses from certain Corporations 
and Councils, much adoration, and a certain amount of title-bestow- 
ing on jelly-fish. In the midst of aU this we have a word to say to 
our visitor and to all whom it may concern. 

This visit has been tenned a visit of conciliation and peace. It 
is nothing of the Idnd; it is a visit to corrupt the political conscience 
of the nation, an arrogant insult to our intelligence, an assumption 
that we are all jelly-fish. At no time more than at the present time 
was there need for plun and honest speaking on this question. 
The collection of jelly-fish, which calls itself an Irish National 
Party, has intimated that it only awuts Home Rule to become 
fervid upholders of the Empire, that the Irish people arc in reality 
yearning to be in a position to participate in the "universal rejoic- 
ings throughout the Empire" at the present time. Irish National- 
ists throughout the country — with the degrading excepticm of 
that pOTtion of Cork which William 03rien has made mad — have 
generally refused to acknowledge this visit, or to bow the knee, but 
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■uch is th« confudon that they fakve all ahrunlc from an open and 
unmitigated refuaal, and have thought it ueccsaary to intimate txe 
to hint that "the time is not yet ripe." 

Now, thei«fore, this is to declare to all whom it may ooncem, that 
the time will never be ripe, that neither the statesmanship of J<Aa 
Bedmond nor the economics of Tom Kettle represent the Irish 
nation; that George is usurps of Ireland, not King of it. King only 
of so much of it as he can overawe by his bayonets or bribe willi 
his gcdd and his titles; and that Ireland wants no concession from 
England. We want what is ours, that is our country, and by the 
Lord we mean to have it, come what may. 

On occasions like this it Is suddenly discovered that King Geargg 
is a man, and that the native courtesy of the Irish people demands 
that they should not insult him, but should allow the snakes and 
jelly-fish to speak in the name of the nation. To which we have 
to say that he is not a man, but an instrument, moved upon tbe 
board l^ the same political machine that guides the nucrobfr-hunting 
of Ishbel Aberdeen, who is not a wcxnan but aa instrument likewise. 
We mean no disrespect to the man, because we see none; we only 
see the representative of the faithless nation which cannot be ao 
honest tyrant, but must always be a hypocritical one, doing tbe 
devil's work on Bible texts. 

The only thing which we want of England is to be let alone, 
to be free from ha grip at our tluxiat and her hand in our pockeL 
We want her to draw off her soldiers and her statesmen and her 
Bureaucracy, and the whole hidtous devil's device which passes as 
a Govemmoit in Ireland. We want tliis done, but we do not ask 
England to do it; we do not b^ or pr^; we make no bargain, and 
we call no truce; this is a fight, not an amusement or a game. We, 
represoitiDg that portion of tbe nation which is in the Natitnutl 
tradition, the backbone of the nation, we call upon our feUow-coun- 
trymoi evoywhere to free their country, and we tell them that 
th^ can do it, and that no other power can or will. We scorn and 
spit upon the Empire, an Empire built upon blood and desolation; 
we shall never remain in it willingly; we want none of its spoils 
and we repudiate its atrocities; we will not sell our birthright for 
a mess of pottage or for a King's feast. 

We stand for Ireland; in the fact of hog, dc^ or devil we stand 
for Ireland, not for an Ireland a portion of any Empire, not for an 
Ireland in swaddling clothes and leading strings, but for a self-reliant. 
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tree Irduid, with no sins upon its soul, and no staina upcoi its ban- 
ner. We stand for that Ireland which [Hoduced Brian, whose 
choaen place was the battlefield while tonigatxa held sway in bis 
country; and Hugh, Shane and Owen O'Neill, and O'Donnell the 
Bed and Bt^er O'More, and Tone and Emmet and Fitzgerald, and 
Mitcbd and Davis and Stevens and Rooney. Dead names crowd 
upon our memory, dead men crowd before our eyes, tlie gallant dead 
whose names we know, and the equally gallant dead whose names 
we do not know. Out of the four-fifths of Ireland and out of Ulster 
they come, a silent company, bearing witness to the nation, bearing 
witness by th^ wounds, marks of the hangman, marks of the heads- 
man, marks of the prison and assassin, marks of the torturer, marks 
ot the slave-overseer, marics of starvation, bearing witness by thor 
deeds and their courage, bearing witness by their deaths. We take 
our stand with them. On their behalf, on our own behalf, on the 
behalf of the inhabitants of this country, we repudiate all bargains 
at treaties concerning the rights of this nation. 

CONCESaiOMB BE DAllNED, WX WANT Otm COUNTBt! 

As will be shown later, there is a striking resemblance 
between parts of this editorial and the ProclamaUon of the 
Irish Republic. It will be of interest also to note that these 
were no empty vaporings, as some may have thought at the 
time. Tom Clarke and Sean MacDermott, the two men who, 
in collaboration, produced the editorial, were destined, before 
the passage of many years, to t^e their stand in death beside 
those Irish heroes whose examples they had so nobly followed 
in life. 
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The Spmrt or thk Gael 

T TNDEB the combined protection of a large portion 
I J of hia army, a considerable number of battleships, 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police, the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and an army of spies and detectives. King George 
of En^and returned to his home across the Insh Sea in 
safe^. The Irish people had ignored him; bad looked upon 
his vi^t with distaste, and were well pleased when the ordeal 
was over, and he and his army and navy and retinue of 
cheap-jacks had reUeved Dublin of their presence. The tem- 
porary transfer of Windsor Castle and Leicester Square to 
Dublin had turned the Irish metropolis by day into a deserted 
dty and by night into a den of infamy. 

The work and the worry of that period, however, left a 
lasting mark upon Sean MacDermott. A few weeks later 
he was stricken with that mysterious plague, infantile paraly- 
sis, and for months he lingered in the Mater Hospital between 
lite and death. When at length he fought his way back to 
Ufe, he was merely a shadow of his former self. He came 
from the hospital crippled and bent. He walked slowly and 
with difficulty — first with a crutch, and later with the ud of 
a walking stick. But the spirit that had animated the Sean 
MacDermott of the pltQring fields and the street meetings was 
as vigorous as ever. He plunged once more into the work of 
editing his paper, and, assisted by Buhner Hobson, did noble 
service in carrying on the movement. 

Another of the men who worked day and ni^t for the 
Irish cause was The OUahiUy, head t^ the Kerry clan of 
that name. In spite of his distinguished title, he was one t^ 
the most democratic of men, a man who had learned to love 
his fellow-men of whatever station, who had a wide outlodE 
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iqKtD the world) and who had imbihed to its fullest exteot the 
military ^irit of the people of Ireland. From the time when 
be returned to Ireland after a lengthy sojourn on the Con- 
tinent and in the United States, he threw himsdf heart and 
soul into the national movement. /From the first, he was 
intense^ interested in the Sinn Fdn movement, and, even 
when that movement ceased for a while to urge a vigorous 
campaign, he still believed it an admirable method of freeing 
Ireland, and remained one of the closest peraoiiai friends of 
Arthur Griffith. In one respect, however. The O'Rahilly was 
more than a Sinn Feiner, as the Sinn Feiners were known in 
the d^s before the war. The O'Rahilly never wavered in 
his belief that the only way in which Ireland could win her 
freedom was with the sword. While the Sinn Fein movement 
was largely pacific, most of the men allied with it shared The 
O'Rahilly's opinion, although they did not all take an active 
part from the b^inning in preparing for a military uprising. 
That Arthur Griffith believed phy^cal force to be the only 
means whereby the ultimate salvation <rf Ireland could be 
won will be shown l ajer. 1 

The O'Rahilly, however, was not only a bdiever in physical 
force; he was an advanced thinker along these lines, and was 
at all times ready to consider any proposal that seemed to 
possess any value as an adjunct to the arming of the nation. 
In ISIS and in 1918 he and the writer ipent many hours in 
^scussing the possibility of establishing an aeroplane corps 
in Ireland, the intention being to have a mmiber of aero- 
planes, owned l^ individual members of the organization, 
and to train men in their use so that they would be ready 
.when needed. We discussed the matter with Tom Clarke, 
Sean MacDermott, Buhner Hobson, Fiaras Bessley, and a 
number of others, and an organization, known as An Cumann 
EUd (The Irish Flying Club) was actually started io the fall 
of 1912, but had unfortunately to be dropped, owing to the 
difficulty of securing the machines. Later events tended to 
dononstrate that a corps such as that planned would hav« 
been invaluable during the rising. 
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The O'Rabilly was present at tlte meetJng in Wynn's 
Hotel, Dublin, whoi the Volunteer movement was plamied, 
and was one of the most active in the oiganizaijon from the 
very start. He was of medium height, clean cut, and with a 
militaiy bearing. He was indefatigable in training the mea, 
and was beloved by all who knew him, for he never wavered 
or hedtated. He resisted to the last John Redmond's attempt 
to oqituie and disband the Volunteers, and his death in his 
Volunteer uniform of green, with sword and revolver in hand, 
was i^ical of the man and was the only death he would have 



Reg^^ling Padraic Fea rsg, the first Fresident of the Irish 
Republic, many pages might be written. He was a man who 
personified in himself the noblest traditions ai the country he 
loved and for which he sacrificed his life. Bora in 1880, 
Fadraic was educated at the Christian Brothers' School, West- 
land Row, Dublin, and at the Royal University- At the age 
of seventeen he founded and became first Fresident of the 
New Ireland literary Society. From their eariiest days both 
he and his brother, William James Fearse, were ardent stu- 
dents of Irish history and Irish language, and, when they were 
both mere boys, took a vow that they would work and, if 
need be, die for Ireland. Sby, earnest, rather pale but strik- 
ingly handsome, Fearse had the appearance of the student 
and the scholar. He impressed all who came into touch with 
him as being at once an enthusiast and a practical man of 
affairs. As a teacher of a language class under the Gaelic 
League in IS96, he already showed that he had imbibed the 
veiy soul of the Gael. He was full of enthusiasm for Irish 
linguistic studies, and delved deeply into Irish folk-lore and 
earfy Irish music and poetry. 

In 1901 Fearse was called to the Irish bar, and was the 
recipient of many congratulations. He then set to work to 
found St. Enda*s School at Rathfamam, Coun^ Dublin. SL 
Eoda's was the only Irish college that was founded on a con- 
ception of all that was best in Irish life and tradition. There 
were other Irish colleges, such as that at Ballingeaiy, where 
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the Irish language was taught; but St. Enda's was a college 
where a thorough modem education was provided in all its 
branches, and where the spirit oi the Gael was predominant 
in everything. Had Pearse done nothing else than found 
St. Enda's and thus demonstrate how a modem system of 
education need act exclude the true spirit <^ the Gael, he 
would have accomplished a work deserving of the gratitude 
of every maU) woman, and child ol the Irish race. Apart 
entirely from its national significance, St. Enda's was a most 
important contribution to the science of pedagc^, and its 
importance will be realized and conceded later when men turn 
aw^ from destruction to peaceful pursuits. 

Not alone was Pearse a poet with the truest conception of 
the Gaelic ideal; he also wrote a number of remarkable 
miracle or morahty plays. An able orator, he represented the 
Gaelic Z^eague at many Welsh and Scottish national gather- 
inga. In August, 1015, on the occasion of the funeral of 
O'Donovan Rossa, he delivered the oration at the grave in 
Glasnevin, where his impassioned address was the outstanding 
feature of the ceremonies. 

No better illustration of the man himself and his ideals 
could be found than in the article which he wrote and pub- 
lished in four Irish papers — The Spark, Honesty, The Gael, 
and The Gaelic AVUeie — three weeks before the Rebellion. 
For printing this article these papers were promptly sup- 
pressed by the Government. The article is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the Irish RebeUion, since it gives a tme 
picture of the motives of its leaders. The article b as follows: 

Since the outbreak of the European war, I have often asked myself, 
"Are we at war with Englaiid?" and have satisfied myself by reply- 
ing in the affirmative. On deeper reflection I must say, our war 
with that country is only a war of words, one of Up and feeling. 

What are the signs of war, in the purely military sense? There 
are none, but is it so with the enemy? Oh, no; with her it is war, 
and real war towards us. Our casualty list is large between cap- 
tured, imprisoned, and deported. By captured I mean those whom 
■he has deluded and seduced into her tanks. 
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Where are the succeues on our tdde to offset nidi Joaaca? Paltrr, 
withal the enemy in our midst has not lost a single man. 

W« all declare, and justly so, that until Ireland is restored to her 
{dace amongst the nations of the earth, come what may, we are at 
war with England. It ia very patriotic, no doubt, and truly national, 
but what is the value of such declarations if they be not supported 
by deedsF 

I believe that the time has come for a strong and determined 
offensive agunat all the entrenchments of the enemy in this country. 
The effect of such an offotsive will be far-reaching. It will show 
our enemies that we are not conquered; that we are still out for the 
liberty of one small nationality, IreUutd. It will cause an upheaval 
St home, the news of which will quickly reach our captured brethren 
abroad. If they have a trace of patriotism in their veins, and many 
of them have, the? will not hdp the enemy that is shooting down 
thor Idth and Idn at home. 

In short, an offensive at this moment may be the deciding factor 
in this war. The longer we delay, the better it will be for our 
oiemies. They want do disturbance in Ireland, and will we hdp in 
th^ desire? 

Defeat in Irdand means more for the enemy than any defeat she 
may sustain in Flanders or elsewhere. The only consequence to 
ui is that some of us may be launched into eternity quicker and 
sooner than we would like. But who are we, that we should hesitate 
to die for Ireland? 

Are not the claims of Ireland greater on us than any personal 
ones? Do we not boast of our loyalty and love for the Dear Dark 
Head? Is it fear that deters us from such an enterprise? Away 
with such fearsl Cowards die many times; the brave die only once. 

It is admitted that nothing but a revolution can now save the 
historic Irish nation from becoming a mere appanage, a Crown 
Colony, of the British Empire. We do not desire such a consum- 
mation of the Island of Saints and Scholars, the land of the O'Neills 
and the O'Donnells, the land for which the countless have suffered 
and died. 

We call ourselves revolutionists; we glory m the name; we speak 
with pride <rf the Dawn of the Day. Were there cvct such revolu- 
tionists? We want the revolution to start us, and not us to start it. 
If we really want to free Ireland, now is the time for action. Are 
we afnud to start up like men and bear the consequences, or is all 
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our iaik mere froUung imly to delude our enemies lu well m our 
toUawta? 

If we want the revolution, we must make it, and we miut realize 
that audi cannot be accomplished without bloodshed. We want war, 
Uft war justifies the removal (tf our eneraiea in the most expeditious 
manner. For that purpose we must know who our euemiea are, 
and under no conaideration must we allow them to int^ere wiih the 
onward march of the Irish naticm. Either we or they must fall in 
the fi^t. 

Some will cry out in hcMTor at such a proposal. On what do Uu? 
base their honor? Is it blood-spilling P Look at the war in Flanders. 
What blood is being spilled there duly! Do these deaths awake in 
such people a shudder of horror? No: war to them is justiGiAle in 
all countries except in Ireland. We are at war with England, and 
it is necessary that we should fight it to the bitUr end. 

Look at the war in Flanders agun. What are the motives und^- 
lying this struggle? Are these moUves just and noble? Is Ireland's 
struggle with England more legitimate and more sacred? Yes, it Is. 

Our sufferings octend ovvx centuries; no form of torture and perse- 
cution but England has tried on us. She is out for our conquest, 
and will atop at nothing to effect it. There is no hope for the future 
welfare of an independent Irish nation but in separation. 

God, in His wise providence, has separated us by the seas, but 
crafty, unscrupulous enemies bind us to that execrable government. 

If we remove these enemies, will separation follow? I say and 
believe "yes." These enemies are the connecting links with Dublin 
Castle. They are the links that bind, and they shall remain while 
England holds this country. If we wont to break the connection 
with England, we must remove these links, and we must render 
govenunttit by En^and impossible in thU country. 

Is it an impossible task? Decidedly not. At the moment the 
minlona of the govonment in Ireland stand trembling, afraid to 
disturb the people. They know their powa ia weak, and they are 
fearful lest any action of theirs may lose them th^ government, or 
at least may have on untoward effect on the Irish troops fighting for 
them in Flanders and elsewhere. 

I fear we do not realize our present strength and our enemies* 
weakness. Where is the British navy that we were told ruled the 
waves? Recent events show that h^ ruling ia now past. Aa tot 
land ftnces, what has England to put against us? She needs every 
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avuUble man to meet the Gemun offensive. Etch her conMript 
•rmy will be needed. She nuy aesid some <d them to Ireland, but 
are they nich to malce us fear? 

We are fighting for freedom; freedom toi everyone: th^ are 
(Mtly conscripts fighting against their will. We are superior to them 
in every respect. We know our country, and by a simultaneous 
and systematic action we should shock, denicmJise, and rout them. 

Comrades, everthing bvors us. Now tw never for the final 
onslaught. The shades of our immwtal dead, the graves of the 
miavenged, the harrowing cries of our murdered priests, of our 
violated women, of the coffinless dead who are whitening the Atlantic's 
broad floor — all rise up and command us to do the noble deed, and 
fi^t the last fight for freedom. 

We must not wait till the war ia over. England will then be at 
peace, and will be free to send ha reserves against us. Will we 
wait to fail, or will we fight now to win? Yours ia the choice. 

I am ready. For years I have waited and prayed for this day. 
We have the most glorious opportunity that has ever presented itsdf 
of really assoiiDg ourselves. Such an oppwtunity m^ never come 
agun. We have Ireland's liberty in our bands. Will we be free- 
men, or are we conlmt to ronain as slaves and idly watch the final 
extermination of the Gael? 

GOHCRAGH. 

At another time he wrote, — and tbe words bear a pro- 
phetic air to-day, — referring to the same aspect of the case: 

We are older than England and we are stronger than England. 
In every generation we have renewed the strug^e, and so it shall 
be unto the end. When England thinks she has trampled out 
our battle in blood, some brave man rises and rallies ui again; 
when England thinks she has purchased us with a bribe, some good 
man redeems us by a sacrifice. 
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The Men of the People 

NO two men could have presented a stranger contrast 
than did Thomas MacP ^TlPB^ '""^ Ja""" '^""""Hy 
BoUi were r^resentative of a distinct class in the 
nation, and yet both representative of the people. Both were 
democrats of the purest type, yet seeking the emancipation 
of their fellow-men in different w^s. Both were educators; 
both were men of literary gifts, as indeed were all the leaders 
of the rebellion; both were firm believers in the claims of the 
"bottom dog," and yet each trod a separate path, which, in 
the end, brought them to a common understanding, and to the 
consummation of their hopes and ideals in a common sacrifice. 

T homas MacDonagh, a native of Cloughjordan in Tippe- 
rary, was m appearance a typical Irishman — taU and straight. 
clean-cut and good-looking, with short curly hair, a fine head, 
and a clear bright ^e that looked as straight into the eye of 
his friends as later into the rifles of the shooting squad. He 
had an air of culture, and that fresh complexion that comes 
from a life spent in the open air amidst the fields and moun- 
tains of Ireland. Thoi^ he had a tendency to shyness, his 
wh(Je bearing was one of good nature and friendliness. No 
one who met him could ever doubt his sincerity, even though 
they did not agree with his views. 

He was one of those bright spirits whose imagination loved 
to wander in the far-off Gaelic past — the Gaelic twilight, as 
some called it. But, while he wandered in fancy along the 
lanes and among the hills (rf Ireland in the Golden Age, 
drinking in the wonder and delight of the magic stories of 
long ago, he was ever looking into the future to that day when 
Ireland would be agun the free and happy land he saw in 
his dreams. His studies in Gaelic literature and music were 
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to him full of practical purpose, for th^ furthered the one 
grand object of his life — the makiiig of Ireland a Nation. 

As Padnuc Pearse's Ueuteoant at St. Enda's School, be 
assisted in the work of teaching the boys of Ireland the true 
meaning ctf Irish nationality. A fluent Gaelic speaker and a 
deep student of the language, he did wonderful work at the 
college, and deserves no inconsiderable share of the credit for 
the success with which the collie accomplished the task 
set it by its founder. He was heart and soul in his work, 
and there developed between himself and his pupils a friend- 
ship that far exceeded the respect usually inspired by the 
teacher. He entered into the daily lives ot the boys; he was 
their comrade and friend; his philosophy was their philosophy, 
and bis ambitions were theirs. 

There was a great deal of the boy in Thomas, even after 
he had shouldered the responsibilities of parenthood. His 
affection was lavished upon his wife and family. With his 
wife, his little son and daughter, his class and his literary 
work, all of which engaged his enthusiasm and his affections, 
one would have imagined that he had little time for anything 
else. Yet, so big was the heart of the man, he was still able 
to love something greater and bigger than all these, something 
for the love of which he eventually gave up lus class, his 
work, his wife and daughter, and his little boy Don — a 
beautiful, sweet-faced child who had twined himself around 
the innermost chords of his father's heart. MacDonagh left 
all these cheerfully and smilingly and went out to fight and 
die for Ireland. 

When MacDonagh joined the Irish Volunteers, he threw 
into the work that same wonderful enthusiasm that dis- 
tinguished everything he did. About this time he surren- 
dered the editorship of The Irish Recieui, a monthly magazine 
that expressed the thoughts of the leading poets, writers, and 
thinkos in the Irish-Ireland movement. He was thus enabled 
to devote a little more time to the Volunteers, and there 
were few more regular at the drills than he. He saw far 
ahead to the ultimate goal of the movement, but did not 
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indulge in any false hopes or blind himself as to the desperate 
nature of the adventure. From the moment that he donned 
the uniform of the Irish Volunteers, he knew he had started on 
a line of action that would certainly imperil his life. He 
knew, also, when he signed the Proclamation of the Irish 
Republic, that his life was likely to pay the forfeit, yet he 
never wavered. 

Wih r^ard to his literary work, only a passing reference 
to it is necessary here. Books will be published later that 
will estimate his poems and his prose works at their true 
value. In all, he wrote and published five little books of 
poems, the most noteworthy being "Through the Ivory 
Gate," "April and May," "The Golden J<^" and "lyrical 
Poems." A posthumous work on Irish literature has recently 
speared. In addition, many poems, scattered though Irish 
publications, have yet to be collected. One fact deserves 
mention regarding his inscriptions of the volumes which he 
issued. His earlier books were inscribed with bis name 
spelled "M'Donagh," while in the last two he spelled his 
name "MacDonagh" — this fact, in itself, showing a devel- 
opment in bis study of the Irish language and Irish customs. 

While in nobility of ideals and self-sacrificing patriotism, 
no one of the revolutionary leaders yields place to another, it 
is most interesting to notice how clearly the individuality of 
each is revealed in the manner in which he gives expression to 
the sentiments held in common by all. Fearse's passionate 
devotion finds vent in an outburst of fiery eloquence, as he 
calls for the overthrow of the oppressor of his country. 
MacDonagh immolates himself on the altar of patriotism in a 
poem, the first two verses <4 which reveal the gentleness and 
diffidence characteristic of the man, while the third pro- 
claims his conviction of the high justice and eventual success 
(rf a cause which ennobles all who espouse it. The poem is 
entitled: 
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TO A POET CAPTAIN 

Hia aongs were a little phnue 

Of et^nal nmg, 
Drowned in the harping of Uy> 

More loud and long. 

His deeds were a uogle word. 

Called out alone , 

In a night when no edio stirred to Uu^ter. 

To laughter or moan. 

But his songs new souls shal] thrill. 

The loud harps dumb. 
And his deeds the echoes fill 

When the dawn is come. 

In almost direct contrast to MacDonagh was James Thomas 
ConnoUy, a native of Cork, the man who was chosen to com- 
mand the Dublin army of the Bepublicans. He was of heavy 
build, rather thick-set, with none of the refined appearance 
of MacDonagh and little, if any, of his poetic temperament, 
although he also indulged at times in versification. Rather 
full in the face, with a complexion that spoke of years passed 
in the open air, Connolly was easily identifiable as a leader of 
men who earn their bread by the sweat of their brow. While 
affable to all for whom he had a liking, he was a man of 
much reserve, slow to make friends and slower still to part 
with them. 

The writer came into intimate touch with Connolly during 
the general strike in Dublin during the latter half of 1913. 
This was a period of strife and stress in the city, when civil 
war was in the air and deadly riots were matters of weekly 
occmrence. When Jun I^rkin, the strike organizer, was acat 
to Jul for a speech he had delivered. Connolly took command 
at Liberty Hall, the headquarters of the Irish Transport 
Workers' Union, whose members were on strike. While lack- 
ing the captivating and compelling personality of Larkin. 
Connolly possessed a diplomacy and an intellect that placed 
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him tar above Larkin. After Connully assumed the direction 
of affairs, it aoon became evident that the capitalists had to 
deal with a man whom they could not intimidate or cajole. 
We do not mean that these methods succeeded with Laridn, 
but that Connolly was able to meet the employers and beat 
th^Q at their own game, whereas Larkin combatted them 
with a brutal directness. It was very freely alleged that 
Larkin had been hired by English capitalists tor the purpose 
ot crippUng Irish industry, and his manner of action and of 
speech sometimes lent a semblance ot color to the slander. 
No such statements were ever circulated regarding Connolly, 
whose record as an Irishnuui placed him above suspicion. 

For some time following the formation of the Irish Volmi- 
teers, Connolly and the entire labor organization kept care- 
fully aloof. In the columns of The Irish Worker, edited by 
Connolly, there were frequent attacks on the Irish Volunteers, 
and none more bitter and scathing than those which qipeared 
after the demands of John Bedmond were acceded to. Con- 
nolly .was doubtful as to whether the Volunteer movement 
held a promise of good for the working class or whether its 
policy was to be pursued along the usual lines of British 
political movements, which ignored the claims of the laboring 
classes. For a long period, therefore, Connolly was very cau- 
tious and noncommittal, contenting himself with the assertion 
that the emancipation of Ireland would never be accomplished 
without the aid of the working men and women, and that, 
until that fact was officially recognized, he himself and his 
Citizen Army would keep aloof from the Volunteers. That 
the proper assurances were forthcoming bdore the Revolution, 
was shown by the fact that he was appointed to the chief 
military command in Dublin. 

Connolly, Ulw the other leaders of the Volunteers, did more 
thiu play at bang a soldier. He spent much of his time 
studying military science, and his appointment to the Dublin 
Command was not based on sentiment, but on the knowledge 
he possessed. In his travds in the United States and Europe 
he had paid close attention to the military cfystems in opera- 
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tion, and he possessed a mind admirably qualified to apply the 
knowledge he had thus acquired. He was nothing if not 
thorough, and he never wasted time in the study tA anything 
that be did not intend to apply to a practical puipose. His 
military studies had been made primarily for the purpose of 
applying them, at some time in the future, to a renewal of 
the struggle for Irish Independence. This was the beginning 
of the Citizen Army, which, he hoped, would be the nucleus 
of an armed and drilled army of the enlire working class. 

Connolly wrote many articles and a number of books. 
His earliest articles, on Socialism and Nationality, (^peared 
in the Shan Van Vockt (The Shan, as it was affectionately 
called) in 1895. 1897, and 1898. This paper was edited by 
Alice MiUigan and Anna Johnson (better known by her pen- 
name of Ethna Carbery). Connolly's articles in The Shan 
created wide discussion, owing, probably, to the fact that it 
was the first time an Irish Socialist had openly maintained 
that Socialism was not only not repugnant to the spirit <d 
nationality, but was an integral part of it.' 

Connolly's ablest work was published in 1910. It was 
entitled "Labor in Irish History," and is recognized as a 
standard work on the subject. 
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The Pbn and the Swobd 

OF the signers of the Proclamation there were two 
others alao differing in many ways, who yet had the 
same vision. Eamonn Ceannt was bom in Galwi^r 
in 188!i. Tall and dark, slimly built but muscular, he was a 
young and vigorous Gael at the time when he affixed his 
signature to the Irish Declaration of Independence. Quiet 
in his manner and unassuming, his modesty of speech and 
manner made tiitn slow in winning friends, but those whom 
he did number among his friends found him not mly a 
delightful companion, but one who inspired unbounded 
confidence. He was of a philosophical turn of mind, and his 
vast reading in Irish, French, and English literature enabled 
him to speak with authority on a variety of subjects in a 
manner at once instructive and entertaining. He was a 
lover (A poetry, a speaker of Gaelic, and thoroughly conver- 
sant with the history, literature, and traditions of his native 
land. 

His hobby was gardening. He was a lover tA flowers and 
plants and all things green and young, and contributed 
numerous articles on gardening to Irish newspapers. He 
wrote on the subject in a most interesting manner, and no 
article of his failed in one or more points of special interest 
to the people of Ireland. He wrote much also on the political 
ntuation of the day, and not a little concerning the past 
Iustoi7 of Ireland. He also contributed a few poems to vari- 
ous pnUicatioits. but these did not possess any outrtanding 

rceonnt was one of the most enthuriastic anpporters of the 
Sinn Fein policy when it was first promulgated, uid his 
enthusiasm and learning were vtJuable adjuncts to the cause. 
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He assisted in tlie administrAtive end of the campaignt and 
contributed in no small degree to the success which marked 
the eu-ly days of the new movement. With the starting of 
the diuly Sinn Fein newsp^>er, Ceannt threw himself into the 
work with greater energy than before. When, during the 
period of quiescence, the new headquarters were opened in 
Harcourt Street, he spent much of his time theie, assisting 
in the work of keeping the organization alive. He arranged 
courses of lectures and dehvered lectures himself, never losing 
his enthusiasm or his belief in the eventual success of the 
pohcy, which, he declared, was based on the dearest hopes and 
^aspirations of the race. 

After the formation of the Irish Volunteers, he was one of 
the first to take up the work of drilling a company, and, 
during the period between the outbreak of the European War 
and the RebeUion, he worked iudefatigably as an officer and 
organizer. His work earned for him the place of honor he 
occupied on the Proclamation and later in front of the firing 
squad. 

Of similar type in many respects was Joseph Mary Plunkett, 
bom in 1892. He was a man who made no false display 
either of his opinions or hia genius, preferring to leave his 
deeds and hia work to speak for him. He has left behind at 
least one volume of imperishable verse, and, while it is some- 
times dangerous to consider the work of a poet as the eipres- 
sion of bis personal views, there can be no doubt that the 
poems in this volume are the utterance of Plunkett's inmost 
thoughts and the frank outpouring of his soul. He wrote 
indeed, not for the sake of writing, but to express the hopes 
and the ambitions that possessed him. Plunkett was alao 
one of the most earnest workers for the Volunteers. A firm 
beUever in the doctrine of physical force, he insUnctiv^ 
distrusted those who spoke of compromise or who were 
content with less than the absolute freeing of Ireland from all 
foreign interference. He was tUso thoroughly conversant with 
all things Irish and a keen student of military science. 

His volume of poems, "The Circle and the Sword," pub- 
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Bsbed in 1911 and dedicated to Thomas MacDonagli, contains 
much of the mysticism peculiar to old Gaelic poetiy. AI- 
thou^ his style was merely in the formative stage, it can 
acarcely be doubted that, had he lived, his work would have 
belonged to the truly distinctive utterances of our generation. 
It has been already noticed how these young poets, who gave 
up their all that Ireland might resume her place among the 
other nations of the earth, reveal in their writings a premo- 
nition of their eventual fate. So it was with Plunkett. The 
thoughts, which he puts into words in "1867," are unmis- 
takable in their significance: 

All OUT best ye Iiave branded, 

When the people were choosing them; 

When 'twas Death they demanded. 

Ye laughed. Ye were losing them. 

But the blood that ye spilt in the night 

Crieth loudly to God, 

And their name hath the strength and the might 

Of a sword for the sod. 

In the days of our doom and our dread 

Ye were cruel and callous. 

Grim Death with our fighters ye fed 

Through the jaws of the gallows; 

But a blasting and blight was the fee 

For which ye had bartered than. 

And we smite with the sword that from ye 

We had gained when ye martyred them. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

FioBTiNG Men and Heboes 

POSSIBLY the most picturesque of the other prominent 
figures of the Revolution was Major McBride, s m&n 
who had aheatfy shown his devotion to the cause of 
freedom. During the Boer war he led an Irish Brigade on 
the side of the Boer fanners, who were fighting the fight that 
the Irish had waged for centuries and against the same ^rrant 
that was ever ready to plant her iron heel upon the aspirations 
of both for freedom. Even prior to this he had worked in 
Ireland and in the United States (or the freedom of Ireland, 
and was able by his wide knowledge c^ militaiy science to 
render valuable assistance to the mea in the movement when 
the time came (or the drilling and the anning <A the Volun- 
teers. 

A strenuous advocate ol armed rebellion, McBride would 
listen with amused indifference to any suggestion that the 
freedom of the country, even in a legislative sense, could be 
won by agitation in the British House of Commons. He 
threw over the Irish Parliamentary Par^ in 1&9S, believing 
that it was even then corrupted by British influence and 
British gold, and never entertained the slightest hope that 
even the emaciated Home Rule Bill would be put into opera- 
tion. All his thou^^ts were centered on the raising of an 
army that would drive the British out of the country, and 
he never wavered in his steadfast belief that this would 
eventuaUy be accomplished — if not in this coituiy, in the 
next. Of middle age, a little over medium height, and rather 
stoutly built, McBride presented an entire contrast to all the 
other leaders, except perhaps Connolly. He did not possess 
quite the same keen intellectual perception of the Gaehc ideal 
as did the others, but there was no question as to his knowl- 
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edge of Irish histoiy aod bis thorough insight into evety 
aa^ of the political situatioD. He loved his country, and 
his one desire was to be present at the striking of the final 
blow for her freedom. 

Of a very different type was Michael O'Hanrahan, a native 
of New Ross in Wexford. In losing O'Hanrahan, Ireland lost 
an author who would have given her youth many volumes of 
inspired romance if he had lived. He was of a retiring 
disposition, and spent a great deal (^ his time at home, 
reading far into the night books of Irish verse and Irish hio- 
toiy, ronuuces of the Golden Age, and tales of the myths 
and legends of Eirinn. While copy reader in the office of a 
Dublin newspaper, O'Hanrahan became possessed of an 
ambition to write. He plunged into a course <^ study that 
developed his faculties and rapidly advanced him to the rank 
of a man of letters. From Arthur Griffith, the Editor of 
Sinn Fein, he received valuable assistaace. For a time he 
contributed an article each week to Sinn Fein (under the 
pen-name of "Martin"), in which he rdated the political 
gossip of the week in a humorous, conversational style. 
These articles showed a steady improvement in style and 
construdion, and it was soon seen that the young writer had 
a bright future before him. 

It was O'Hanrahan's dearest ambition at this time to writa 
a book, and he pondered seriously as to the subject he should 
select. Eventually, in 1914, he published an Irish historical 
romance entitled "A Swordsman of the Brigade," which met 
with a most flattering reception. As its name implies, it is a 
tale of the Wild Geese, and is a brilliant contribution to 
modem Irish fiction. 

O'Hanrahan was one of the first to join the Irish Voltm- 
teers. At the inaugural meeting in the Rotimda in 191S he 
was one of the stewards (4)pointed to ugn up recruits. He 
gave up a great deal of his literary work to drill and learn the 
art of soldiering. With the passing of time his enthusiasm 
became greater, and, as his proficiency increased, he was 
promoted from one rank to another, until he bad guned a 
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promineoce tliat made him a marked man. At tlie time of 
the rising be was treasurer of the Arms' Fund and the most 
trusted roan in the orgauisatioD. 

Still another who rendered valuable as»stance in the prepa- 
rations for the rebellion was William Pearse. Like his 
brother, he was bom in Dublin of an English father and an 
Irish mother, and it is to their mother that the boys owed 
that devotion for Ireland which characterized their lives. 
William Pearse was tlie Art Master at St. Enda's School. 
He had inherited the genius of his father, who was a well- 
known sculptor, but his art differed from his father's in the 
new inspiration which he brought to it and which rendered 
it distinctive. There was a strong suggestion of the Gaelic 
ID all his sculpture, even in those subjects which were not 
themselves Irish. His work soon began to attract attention 
at the various exhibitions where it was placed on view, and 
particularly at the Boyal Hibernian Academy in Dublin. 
One of his finest works was his "Mater Dolorosa," which 
was given the place of honor in the Mortuary Ch^)el in St. 
Andrew's Church, Westland Bow, Dublin. He was already 
winning recognition in the critical art drcles of Europe, when 
he sacrificed his art to serve his countty. 

Like his brother, William was Irish of the Irish. He joined 
the Volunteers at the same time as his brother, and was even 
more enthusiastic in his attendance at drills and his study of 
military science. He spent hoiurs in the drill halls, teaching 
and inspiring the men, and he was loved by all with whom he 
came into contact. His youthful ene^y was tremendous, and 
he seemed able to accomplish as much work as any other two 
men. A quiet and unassuming youth, be had all the reserve 
and all the genial qualities that made his brother loved and 
trusted and respected by his comrades. 

Of the others, Daly and Colbert and Heuston and Mallon, 
much the same is to be said. They were young men who 
had, by their devotion to their work, risen to posts of respond- 
bility in the Volunteers. They were all men of sincerity and 
purity of motive — men whom any nation might be proud to 
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call Iier sotia. In almost every instance they had just 
attained the full bloom of manhood, and were men who would 
certunly have won eminence in their various callings, had 
they not been singled out for a nobler fate. It is extremely 
difficult to speak of these men in a calmly critical manner, 
such as ia expected of a writer who endeavors to depict the 
histoty of any set period. It is difficult to speak of friends 
and companions as so many pawns on a chessboard, when one's 
knowledge <^ the motives that moved them to action u 
personal and direct. Of the stuff that heroes are made c^. 
with souls set above the earth and the things of the earth, 
they followed the path of duty to its last demand, intent only 
on relighting the torch of liberty which England had ex- 
tinguished in their land. 

In their everyd^ actions th^ gave little evidence of 
possessing the germs of heroism. They were all quiet men, 
little given to talk or display. They knew there were thou- 
sands who were as ready as they to make the supreme sacrifice 
when it was demanded. But to them fell the lot of leading 
the van, of showing the way to their followers, and of paying 
the extreme penalty always exacted from patriots in the 
event of defeat. Th^ knew, as did every man in the Volim- 
teers, that they were running the risk of imprisonment or 
death at the hands of the defender of the libertiea of small 
nations, even if th^ survived the fight. 

All of them were workers — whether in the college, the 
office, or the store. When their day's work was done, th^ 
would repair to the drill hall or to the place of meeting, and 
would there take their places as drill masters, officers, or 
wherever their duty called them. They were not men who 
had been selected to lead a nation, but men who stepped into 
the line when the call came for action. Some of them were 
scarcely known outside their immediate circle of acquaintance, 
yet they were marked men, owing to the fact that they had 
always taken their stand on the one and only platform 
possible for an Irish Nationalist — absolute and complete 
independence for Ireland. The mere fact that they had not 
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been prominent in the political arena is significant. They 
were men <A the people in every aenae of the word. Plain, 
Btrughtlorward, and serious, they were not swayed either by 
the fanaticism of the moment nor by the pressure of precedent. 
They took their stand where they did because they believed 
it was the only honorable thing that an Irishman could do 
under the circumstances. Th^ had joined the Volunteers 
owing to the conviction that in a national militaiy organiza- 
tion lay Ireland's only chance to escape betrayal at the hands 
of her perjured representatives and later the danger of being 
engulfed in a war in which she had no interest. These men 
were not to be led astray by the sleek promises of a Govern- 
ment that had ever mocked at the dearest hopes of the Irish 
people. They were ready to accept any genuine measure of 
Home Rule as a foundation for the regaining of Ireland's 
fa«edom, but they refused to barter their nationality for the 
promise of a mess of pottage. 
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Thb Wohbn of thb Nation 

IN dealing with the work <rf the women of the RevoluticHi, 
pride of place must necessarily be given to the Countess 
Markievicz. A daughter d Lady Gore-Booth of Lisa- 
dell, County SUgo, Constange Gctre-Bogth Wfi^.r^krsd.ilL-SD 
atmosphere peculiarly hostile to Iri sh natio nality. The story 
is tola that her mother, with a strange hatred of all things 
Irish, had all the clocks in the Manor House set to En^ish 
time. Constance later escaped from this stultifjnng atmos- 
phere, when^ developing a talent for painting, she went to 
^aris to gtudv art. H ere she met and married, in 1900, 
Count Casimir Markievicz. After her marriage she returned 
to Ireland, and finally , settled down with her husband in \^, 
I>uhlini_ Despite all the attractions of Castle socTety, she 
felt herself irresistibly drawn into another group, whose hall- 
maik was intellect, whose blue blood was that of the Gael, i^ 
and whose m^ic circle was bound around with youth and 
talent and love and hope for Ireland a Nation. 

For some years she was one of the most picturesque figures 
in the national life of Dubhn, and gave unstintingly of her 
time, her sympathies, and her means to the cause. With 
Buhner Hobaou. ahctawndMl. ia iflOSr-thfi Icish.Boy Scouts 
(Fianna na kEirinn), for she believed that, the younger a / 

boy was when he^^lsjjjf^ifid his life to Ireland.. Ehe more il£ \/ 
miuld have to give her. aiuLthat io the heaits. aud hands of 
her youth Uy the deaUnies of Eirinn. 

The lioys worshiped her, and she spent night after ni^t in 
the hall in Camden steet, helping to drill them, holding up 
to them as patterns the mighty Fianna of old with their boy 
hero, Fionn MacCumhal — Fionn of the perfect soul and the 
consummate wisdom, of whose ^wing beauty Oisin sang. 
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Their boy uh hearts stirred by the hero tales, they responded 
^adly to the teaching and the tnuning of the enthusiastic 
and dashing wonuui, who taught them that they must be 
like the Fianna, strong of limb and fleet of foot, cultured and 
chivalrous, keenly intellectual and ever noble in principle. 
She declared to them on one occasion, "Remember, boys, 
no Fian ever turned his back on his foes, no Fian ever told 
a lie." 

Wh^i they camped out in the misty Dublin mountains 
above the "blue of Dublin Bi^," she too was there. She 
accompanied them on their marches; and many a Simday 

y morning, when the crowds were on their homeward wacy from 
the last Mass along the Fhibsboro Road and streams of 
visitors flowed towards Glasnevin, the wild music of Irish 
war pipes would suddenly fill the air, and around Doyle's 
Comer, with green, white, and onmge banners flying, would 
sweep the Fianna na hEirinn, clad in saffron kilts. A tall, 
strught, slender woman, with a soft felt hat strapped firmly 
under her chin and bright green 'kerchief knotted around her 
neck, might be seen marching proudly at their head. A 
momentary pause, a flash of something white, and on the 
first lamp-post would appear an anti-recruiting bill, placed 
there by a practiced hand — the hand of Countess Markievicz. 
Then off they would go again, the pipes shrieking "The 
Dawning of the Di^." 

In 1913, during the months of the Dublin strikes, she 
V played an important part in alleviating distress in the city. 
She attended perganal^ to -the co<^diig and the preparation 
of the meals given out at Liberty Hall to the strikers and 
their families. Many a morning, long before a^tt o'clock, a 
'figure on a bicycle would swe^ swiftly around the old Houses 
of Parliament, down over O'Connell Bridge, and along Eden 
Quay to liberty Hall. It was the Countess hurrying to get 
breakfast for her comrades, the working men of Dublin. 

One Friday afternoon in August, when the excitement was 
at its height, Jim Laikin announced that on the following 
Sund^, at one o'clock in the afternoon, he would address a 
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ptiblic meeting in O'Connell Street. On Saturday morning 
the meeting was proclaimed, and a warrant issued for the 
arrest of Larkin. But Jim Larkin was nowhere to be found; 
he had disappeared. A strange undercurrent of expectancy 
thrilled Dublin that evening; an indescribable feeling that 
Bcnnetbing was going to happen. Rumors of all kinds were 
circulated, but one persisted, namely that, in spite of the 
proclamation and the warrant for his arrest, Jim Larkin would 
address the meeting. 

Sunday morning came, gracious and soft as a fypica) Irish 
morning. Between nine and ten o'clock a body of men 
marched out of the city to Fairview. They were the members 
of the Citizen Army, and the attention of the police was 
focused on them immediately. As the morning wore on, the 
churches emptied themselves of their large congregations, and 
between twelve and one o'clock O'Connell Street was thronged 
with lau^iing, good-natured people. Most of them were 
making their way home from Mass, but some of them lingered, , 
wtmdering if Larkin would keep his word. 

In company with some friends, the writer was turning from 
Middle Abbey Street into O'Connell Street when a jaunting 
car dashed by. Sitting on it were the Countess Markievicz 
and Francis Sheehy-Skeffington. They stopped at the door 
of the Imperial Hotel, and the attention of the passing crowds 
seemed suddenly to center around them, when out upon a 
balcony of the hotel stepped a tall, grave, and bearded gentie- 
man in morning attire beyond reproach. Bowing graciously 
to the assembled people, he removed his shining silk hat and 
impressive beard. And then a cheer went up — a cheer that 
might have been heard for miles. Jim Larkin had kept his word. 

In a second, O'Connell Street became the aceae of the 
wildest confusion. Ont of Prince's Street, where they had 
been lined up in waiting, dashed the police with their batons. 
Bight and left they charged, caring not whom they struck. 
Men, women, and children were knocked down and beaten. 
Men were clubbed to death, and O'Connell Street was red 
with the blood of defenseless people. 
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That was another Bloody Sunday to be stored in Irebnd's 



On the following Wednesday the men murdoed by the 
police were buried in Glaanevin. The funeral was an imprea- 
nve demonstration of public feeling. The bodies were taken 
to the Fro-Cathedral, tdiere special services were held, the 
streets being lined with indignant pec^le. The most striking 
feature of the funeral was the army ot working men and 
women who attended. Many processions have been held in 
Dublin, — language parades and pageants that, voicing the 
warmth and color (^ Irish-Ireland, set one's heart to beat 
at a quickened pace, — but Dublin never before witnessed 
anything so impressive as these hosts of woridng men and 
women that went marching, marching, interminably marching 
past in silent tribute to th^ dead. Alongside oi them a car 
moved slowly. On it were the Count and Countess Maricie- 
vicz. The Countess was in white, but against her white 
dress lay a large wreath, scarlet like blood. 

In the Rotunda, at the Aonach and during the week of the 
Oireachtas, the Countess was a prominent figure, particularly 
in the Art Section, where her training and artistic talent made 
her assistance invaluable. Sometimes she would sell Sinn 
Fein pamphlets, or pictures of Tone and Emmet at the Sinn 
Fein stall; and again she would be found with her beloved 
boys of the Fianna. In her own home she was a charming 
hostess. She loYed^ to . gather around her the young and 
gifted who w«>» belfMBg. to mflVf Trftlim^ a Nation, an3_to 
those who were privileged to be present at these gatherings 
tBey wtH remain forever a fragrant and inspMng memoc." ' 

Closely associated with the Countess in all her work for 
Ireland was her intimate friend, Hel«ia Moloney. She was 
a retiring and quiet giri who could, when the occasion de> 
manded it, become as aggressive and as detormined as she 
was ordinarily shy and modest. Helena served many jail 
saliences in Dublin, prior to and after the outbreak of the 
war, for speeches made in the public streets agunst recruiting. 
Helena and the Countess were two of the hardest workers 
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during the visit of Sing George of England to Dublin in 1911. 
Both of them made the roimd of the city ni^t after night, 
speaking on street comets and appealing to the people to 
show to the English monarch the true spirit of the people of 
Ireland. On all these occasions the Union Jack was burned 
amid the cheers of the people, and the police were powerless 
to interfere. Although the treatment given her in jail broke 
down her health little by little, she persevered with her task, 
each sentence serving but to strengthen her determination to 
carry on the work to the end. 

There were scores of other women who did splendid work 
before the Rebellion, and took their stand with the men when 
the Flag of Irish Freedom was hoisted over the Irish Capital. 
From women and girls of trained intellect to the dau^ten 
of the veiy poorest, the women of Dublin answered nobly to 
the call of freedom. That the conduct of the British soldiers 
in the city during the years preceding the RebeUion fanned 
the indignation of Irish women against England goes without 
saying; and it is a notable fact that for the first time in the 
history of Ireland, since the siege of Limerick, the Irish women 
rose in a body to combat the power of England and take part 
in the battle for liberty. 

None of the women are more deserving of pnuse than the 
working ^rls and women of the city. Girk employed at 
Jacob's Biscuit Works and at other places in the city rallied 
to the call and did magnificent work. They had been well 
tnuoed and well organized long before the rising. They 
showed a wonderful aptitude for the tasks assigned to them, 
and spent many hours eveiy evening learning their parts — 
to act as Red Cross nurses, as special messengers, and in a 
score of other capacities that enabled them to be of supreme 
service in the hour when they were needed. 

These giiis had the best of reasons tor taking part in the 
rebellion. At the time of the strikes in Dublin during 191S 
they had been subjected to every indignity that could be 
heaped on them. Working long hours for a mere pittance, 
they proved that thrir spirit had survived, that in spite of 
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the drudgery to which they were subjected they were still 
capable of asserting the rif^ts that were theirs. 

Another section that did fine work was the organization 
known as the CuTuann na mBan, or Irish Women's Couiicil. 
Mrs. Thomas Clarke, wife of the leader of the Irish Revolu- 
tionary Brotherhood, was one of the most active woricers in 
this body, and she was ably assisted by many other well- 
known women of Dublin, including Mrs. Eoin MacNeill, 
Helena Moloney, and the Countess Markievicz. Mrs. Clarke, 
Mrs. MacNeill, and Mrs. GiU were women of social standing 
who were the mothers of families, and who had every reason 
to be satisfied with the positions th^ held, but they were 
unable to resist the call of the countiy. 

These women not only took up the study of Red Cross 
work, but also learned much of the art of the soldier. Th^ 
belonged to a militant organization, and were not content 
to take a passive part in the woric. They met every evening 
at their headquarters, where they learned to shoot and march, 
and many of them became crack shots with the revolver and 
the rifle. In addition, every member learned the mechanism 
of the weapons, with the result that they were able to be of 
valuable assistance to the men. The part that they played 
in the actual fighting showed the thoroughness of the drilling 
they went through for many months before the rising. 

In one other way, also, these women were of the greatest 
assistance to the men. At the inaugural meeting of the 
Volunteers in IBIS a special appeal was made to the women 
for co5peration. There were many women at that meeting, 
and, when the meeting was over, these women made arrange- 
ments to form an oi^anization to supplement the work of the 
men. This was the beginning of the Cuvumn na mBan. It 
was first intended that the members should take up the work 
of coUecting funds for the purchase of rifles and ammunition for 
the Volunteers. They carried on this work for mxay months, 
but gradually developed into a mihtant organization of their 
own. These women were instrumental in coUecUng a large 
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sum of money for the amuDg of the m«i, and th^ also 
armed themselves. la view of the maimer in which the 
British soldiers in Dublin had acted towards the women of 
the city, it was recognized that, rebellion ^art, every ^1 
and woman of Dublin should possess a gun and the alulity 
to use it in an emergency. 
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CHAPTER XXVm 

Thinkers and Mkn 

I /'^NE of the most interesting personalities in public life 
I f in Ireland for many years was Arthur Gri£Bth. 
While he took no active part in the rising, bis work 
diuing the years which preceded it was such that it b almost 
impossible to overestimate his influence on the Irish people. 
The manner in which he was treated by the British Govern- 
ment immediately after the surrender shows that the En^^i) 
officiab were weU aware of the part he had played. Of 
medium hei^t. square build, and great muscular development, 
and with a finely developed head, Griffith was a man of 
commanding appearance, who impressed one immediately as 
a man of keen intellect. Quiet and very reserved in the 
presence of strangers, he was kindly Irish of the Irish in his 
home. One had indeed to know him intimately to appreciate 
the true worth of the man. Few men in Dublin had so great 
a knowledge of Irish history and literature as Griffith, and he 
was, in addition, an able poUtician, if we use the term in Its 
true sense, and not in the sinister meaning which it has 
acquired in Ireland during the past decade. 

Griffith spent many years in South Africa, working in the 
Transvaal diamond mines, but, even during this period, he 
kept in close touch with Irish affairs, and was a contributor 
to the Shan Van Vocki. He possessed a natural talent for 
writing, and had a terse and vigorous style that made a 
direct appeal to his readers. He was thus able to make good 
use of his knowledge of histoiy, and of his genius for statistics 
and analysis which lent such power to his writings. 

On his return to Ireland he took up the editorship of Tke 
United Irishman, and made it one of the most widely read 
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paipen in the countiy. His editorial articles attracted almost 
universal attention, while his criticisms of the Irish Farlia' 
mentaiy Party caused no little uneasiness to its leaders. 
A libel action, however, put an end to the paper, but, as has 
frequently happened in the annals of Irish journalism, the 
p^>er was discontinued tor a veiy short period, only to reap- 
pear as Sinn Fein. 

Griffith now propounded his Sinn Fein policy. After a 

close study of general history, he finally became particularly 

interested in the histories of Foland, Finland, and Hungary. 

I So keen did his interest in Hungary become that he issued a 

I lengthy pamphlet entitled "The Resurrection of Hungary," 

[ which enjoyed a tremendous popularity and which contained 

L a telling object-lesson for the people of Ireland. This paved 

the way for the Sinn Fein policy, and, when Griffith made 

I his famous q»eech detailing the various points of that policy, 

the result was electrical. Praise and ridicule were heaped 

upon the policy and its author, but the practicability of the 

plan was seen by a large number of men who immediately 

identified themselves with the new movement. "Sinn Fein" 

became a battle-ciy throu^out the countty, and, as has 

already been shown, many of the bri|^test spirits of the 

younger generation of Irishmen flocked to the new standard. 

It had always been one of Griffith's ideals to establish a 

daily paper in Ireland along national lines. Up to 1909 the 

ionly papers that could be called truly national were weekly, 
the others being merely professional political organs. In 
1909 Griffith established Sinn Fein, bringing out the paper 
every afternoon with all the news of the country and cable 
news from abroad. The first issue was dated Tuesd^, 
August 24, and its t^pearance was heralded by throngs in 
the streets in the vicinity of Middle Abbey Street, where the 
piq>er was published. The paper was eagerly bought up by 
the pet^le, and the first issue was sold almost as soon as it 
had been run off the press. The paper was printed on Irish 
paper with Irish ink, and was Irish in every Une of ita make- 
\iip. The Editorial, entitled "Ourselves," was as follows: 
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I We give the Nation to-day a daily journal. The parties in Ire- 
laod have that organs — the Naticm hitherto has had nonc f We 
mppcvt the policy of Slan Fm, because we are convinced that of 
the policies before this country it is the most elective. But we 
do not confound the policy with the Nation. 'Saia Fein is not the 
Nation. Parliamentoriauism is not the Nation, ITnionism is not the 
Naticm — all are but weapons offered to the Nation; and, by thdr 
effectiveness in the Nation's service, they must be judged and re- 
tained or discarded. Hie Nation belongs exclusively to none of us. 
Nationalists or Unionists, Catholics or Protestants, rich or poor — 
it bel<NigB to us all, and it is great er than us all. The par^ comes 
and goes — the Nation remains for evcTjl' The quanelB of the par- 
ties of the past in Ireland are of no living account to us to-day. 
What we now ask about past movements is what they achieved for 
the Nation. What our children will ask about the movemcuta of 
to-d^ will be the same question. It will be of no more intoest to 
than than the psnrring breeze whether Sinn Fun scored a point over 
Farliamcntarianism. or whether Parllamentarianism scored a point 
over Unionism. What victories did they win for the Nation? That 
is the question they will ask, and by the reply we shall be judged. 
How did the parties in Ireland in 1009 make Ireland — the Irdand 
of UB aU — happier, freer, stronger, more ptospatoat and more re- 
spected? In 1920 that is all the people of Ireluid will be interested 
in knowing about our parties of to-day. In your hearts, fellow- 
countrymoi, you know this to be true. 

Pamell never said a wiser thing than that Ireland could not qntre 
the services of a ungle one of her sons and daughtos. Irelaod is 
poor and weak; her enemies are strong and powerful. Any policy 
that would prevoit an Irishman or an Irishwoman working for his 
or her country's good, is a policy that must tend to keep ]b«land 
poor and weak. That intolerance has been the tan of nearly all 
parties in Ireland, is a fact none of us can deny. Hiat this intoler- 
ance has cost Ireland the services of thousands of her best uko, is 
a tact we affirm. So fatuous a policy will never be ours. We recog- 
nise that the people of Ireland as a whole, whatever their party, 
whatever their creed, whatever their dass noay be, are at least as 
patriotic as the people of the thriving nations. We recognise that 
the great mass of those who suf^Mirt Parliamentarianism or Union- i 
ism are as honest in tb«r belief and as sincere in their desire to/ 
serve Ireland as their brethren who support the Sinn Fein policy-/ 
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Were we to believe otherwise we would believe that the bulk of the 
Irish people cared nothing for their coiintry — and no one who knows 
Ireland could believe so base a thing. Bdiind all the fierceness, 
bitterness, and intolerance of party lies a deep and passionate pa- 
triotism, and it is that patriotism to whitdi we appeal — to which 
we shall give an articulate organ — on which we shall rebuild, in the 
( manly love of comrades, the Nation. 

In a sentence, reversing the custom that has long prevailed in our. 
public affairs, we shall seek to find points of agreement and not 
points of difference, and we shall support every honest effort and 
give full (Tedit to our countrymen of other poUtical parties for all 
the work they perf<MTn for the common good. We shall refuse to 
regard any Irish party as our enemies. They may be our opponents 

— they shaU not be our en^nies. Our siemies are those who govern, 
and misgovern, this country against the will of its people — not any 
Kg^pn of our own countrym^i. 

J" y yf c pledge ourselves to-day to support every man and ev«y par^ 
( — howevCT divergent thtdr opinions may be from ours on otha 
V points — in any work to the credit and honor of our conunon Na- 
tion, and to dtttaxd the right of the man who disagrees with us on 
one point to be heard on the other nine. D^land again a Nation has 
been the dream of generations; it will never be a fact untU we all 

— whether our party color be orange, gree n, or blue — realize that 
we are Irishmen before we are party mmJ We believe that sincere 
men of all parties — and the sincere men are a great majority in every 
Irish party — are realizing this to-day; that the old evil and absurd 
policy of driving men out of public life because they cannot sub- 
scribe to aS the tenets of the predominant party is dying, and that 
the ideal of Thomas Davis — an Ireland in which its people, differ- 
ing widely in poUcy and methods, are united in the love and service 
of tbdr country — is growing in the minds of men on both sides of 
the Boyne. We are here to realise that ideal, and we claim the sup- 

Vport of all our countrymen in the work we have undertaken. 

This declaration of policy shows Gri£Bth as he really waa 
better than many pages of ^preciation mif^t do. We have 
already shown how his paper waa suppressed during the war, 
and how be kept up the fight by publishing one periodical after 
another to tell the men and the women of Ireland the true 
facts of the situation. That he played a large and an im- 
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portant part in the subsequent events cannot be dmied. He 
educated the people of Ireland, and brought about a revival 
of the old spirit of self-reliance and patriotism. He believed 
firmly that the final appeal would have to be to force of 
arms, but he also believed that this, in order to be successful, 
must be founded on a Gira educational basis, and it was to 
jthis foundation that he directed all his efforts. 

There is one other man whom we should consider in this 
chapter, as being somewhat akin to Griffith. This is Eoin 
MacNeill, the leader of the Irish Volunteers up to the time of 
the Rebdlion, and a man who was more or less directly 
responsible for their formation. A man of striking appearance 
and brilliant intellect, he devoted all his energies to Ireland 
and her freedom, and, whatever m^ be the explanation of 
the tra^c error that will forever be associated with his name, 
the fact remains that his actions were sincere and his motives 
were of the highest. 

He also was deeply versed in the histoiy and the traditions 
of his country, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
Gael, He first entered public life as Vice-President of the 
Gaelic League, of which he was the real founder, and later 
became associated with the officiid organ of the League, An 
Cleadheamh Soluit. In this paper, during the year 1913, 
MacNeill wrote a number of articles drawing attention to the 
manner in which Carson's Volunteers were spreading, and 
suggesting that a meeting be called for the purpose of forming 
the Irish Volunteers. He presided at the meeting in the 
Rotunda Rink, and became the first President of the Volun- 
teers. He was indefatigable in his work for the Volunteers, 
and edited their official organ. The Volunteer, in the pages of 
which, from the beginning of the war until the suppression of 
the paper, he advocated a policy of staying at home and 
vigorously denounced the attempts made to force Irishmen 
into the British am^. While the Government was doing 
eveiything in its power to inflame the Irish people, MacNeill 
was one of its most caustic critics. Especially caustic was hia 
criticism of the manner in which the Defense of the Realm 
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Act was carried out by the British authorities. As affording 
an insist into MacNeill's views and into the anomalous 
conditioD of Ireland, the following article written by MacNeill 
in The VotwOeer of September, 1915, is interesting. 

Gttentl Friend, the responsible military suUiority in Ireland, had 
onl^ a limited knowledge of civil and poUtical affaira in Ireland. To 
supply the defect, Mr. Birrdl [Jaced one of his subcKdioates, Mr. 
Price, a county inq>ector of police, at the General's disposal. In 
this way Mr. Birrell ceased to be responsible, and to care two straws 
for anytlung that Mr. Price, now Major Price, may advise to be 
done. General Friend cannot wdl go behind the advice of Major 
Price, his Intdligence Officer, since without the Major the Genial 
would be without intelligence. Hie Major, for his part, refuses in 
court to go behind what the Gena«l does on the Major's advice. 
The Crown explains in court that "there was the paralld of the 
Dictator in ancient Roman history." It is not a bad parallel for 
the cJiampions of liberty and nationality in the twentieth century. 
The Dictator of Ireland is evidently the gallant Major, who has 
reached hia military honors by a abort way from liiqmary, where 
he completed his qualifications in "intelligence" as a police inspector 
under Mr. Birrell. The General is naturally dependent on whatever 
advice the Major wishes to dictate. The Major is Dictator, with 
full power over the Uberty of the subject. 

The Major, having advised the Genoal, who would be acting in 
the dark without the Major's intdligence, admits in court that "the 
military authorities," the Dictator and the General, "are responsible 
to the Nation." The Nation Once Again — the Irish-Scottish- Welsh. 
English nation. "There never was a Defense of the Realm Act 
passed before," says Major Price to the court That is true. Never 
mitil we got Home Rule on the Statute Book, was it in the power, 
of one policeman to coomgo Irishmai to baniahmoit without even 
stating the evidence in court. "What that evidence was I am not 
gmng to tdl you," is the IMctator's own statement. Form^fy, 
when there was no evidence, it required at least the hard swearing 
of two police witnesses to destroy an Irishman's liberty. Now that 
we have Home Rule on the Statute Book we have changed a]l that, 
and it is a change for the better. It obviates hard swearing, which, 
howew necessary, is never pleasant. The Defense of the Realm 
Act makes for verad^. 
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The Irish m America 

ONE of the essential componeDts of the American people, 
tuing the term in its modem sense, is the Gael. The 
Irish have made their mark on the history of the 
United States, have secured pomUons of power and influence, 
and have thrown their racial characteristics into the melt- 
ing pot, out of which has be^i produced the American 
mind and the new American nation. Driven from their 
homeland by a system of Government that made personal 
freedom impossible, the Irish emigrated to America in mil- 
lions. At first, like other immigrants, most of them had to 
content themselves with the more laborious tasks, while the 
police and fire departments of the great and small cities 
absorbed thousands of them. But with the dead wei^t of 
foreign oppression removed from their shoulders and the 
c^portunity of education and advancement presetting itself, 
the Gael rapid^ rose to positions of affluence and influence. 
From the days when the young nation had tested its 
strength with the oppressor of Ireland and America alike, the 
Irish in America had proven their loyalty to the land of their 
adoption. When the time came for action, th^ were ready 
to shed their blood for America. Their American patriotism 
was pure and unselfish, just as their devotion was true and 
unselfish to the land of their birth. It was this loyalty to an 
ideal, to a national ideal and to a patriotic instinct, that 
made the Irish in America often more American than the 
Americans themselves, llie Irish had learned great lessons. 
and had profited by them. They loved America because 
America granted to them that liberty which a foreign power 
denied them in thai own land. 
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Yet back of it all and deep down in his soul tbe Gael 
remained true to Ireland. Hiat little island three thousand 
miles away exercised a fascination that no Irishman waa able 
to resist. True, he might at times foi^;et. Th«e were times 
when events were pressing in the new country, when the 
stress of living or the excitement c^ adventure led his thoughts 
away from his native land. But \hsy never failed to return. 
A chance meeting with a friend, a line in a newspaper, and 
there would agiun flash across his mental vision that old 
dream of Ireland a Nation. It was owing to this that he was 
so proudly jealous of the liberties and the rif^ts of tbe 
American nation, in the building of whose fortunes he had 
pU^ed no insignificant part. Hb love and enthu^asm were 
not divided. He stood for liberty, whether in America or in 
Ireland, in Poland or Himgary. Those who had sought to 
derive him of what he believed the birthright of every man 
and woman and child, had made of him a disciple to carry 
the doctrine of human liberty into every comer of the earth. 

The story of the formation of the Fenian Brotherhood ia 
America has already been briefly told in these pages. That 
organization was the banding together of Irishmen of all 
creeds and all parties for the purpose of freeing Ireland. 
Through varying degrees of fortune that organization retuned 
its ideals, which were never anything less than the complete 
emancipation of Ireland from the rule of the foreigner. Tonlsy 
the I. R. B. b what it was on the first da,y of the formation 
of the Emmet Memorial Committee. It grew rapidly in the 
years preceding the Rebellion, and was the leading Irish 
republican organization in America. The men in Dublin 
and the men of the I. R. B. in America were one in their 
ideab; they were men of a common organization, and were 
actuated by the same desire. Had it been possible for the 
men of the I. R. B. in America to have traveled to Dublin 
before the rising, they would have been found shoulder to 
shoulder with Clarke, Fearse, The O'Rahilly, and their col- 
leagues. Ireland could have enrolled a far greater "forrign 
legion" than fou^t for the Allies in France. 
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At the same time the I. R. B. did not repreaent a majoiity 
of the Irish in America at the time of the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. Knowing how fruitful a field America has alw^rs 
been for the collection of money, Redmond and his colleagues 
made the most strenuous efforts to hold the attentJon of the 
people on this side of the Atlantic concentrated on his Home 
Rule campaign, and he was able to do this with so much 
success that many billions of dollars were subscribed by the 
Irish people here in order to enable him to keep up the fif^t. 
In the later stages erf his campaign this money was used tor 
the purpose of buying public opinion on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in subsidizing newsp^>ers, particularly the degenerate 
Freeman's Journal of Dublin, the official organ of the party, 
and The Irish News of Belfast, which existed for the purpose 
of keeping Joseph Devlin prominent in the eye of the public. 

Among the staunchest of Redmond's supportn^ on this 
side of the Atlantic were the members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians. One of the largest Irish oiganizations in the 
United States, it was able to mold pubUc opinion in this 
country any way that Mr. Redmond wanted it. The A. 0. H. 
was consistently in favor of the Parliamentary Par^ ri^t up 
to the outbreak of the war. It was instrumental in collecting 
a great deal of the money that was sent to Mr. Redmcnd 
from America, for it always believed that the Home Rule 
cause would win out, and that by it Ireland would gun her 
freedom. 

Another influence .that Redmond was able to wield in 
America was The Irith World newspaper, perhaps the most 
powerful force in Irish-American circles. Under the leadersh^) 
of Patrick Ford, one of the most sincere Irishmen in America, 
The Irish World was able to supply more money to the 
Parliamentary Party than any other single agency. Its 
columns were open year after year to the constantly recurring 
appeals made by Redmond for money. In the sincere belief 
that he was acting for the best, Patrick Ford appealed to the 
thousands of readers of bis paper to support the Party, and 
these appeals never fell on deaf ears. 
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, Mention should also be made of the San Francisco Lead«r, 
edited by Father Yorke, which had always been an advocate 
of the physical force and Sinn Fein movements. The Leader 
vaa one of the tew aewspiqiers that did not believe in Red- 
mood, but which was still anxious to give him every oppor- 
tunity of canying out bis promises. The Leader and a 
number of other weekly papers wielded an influence in the 
country that was by no means negligible. These p^>ers had 
a targe following of readers, who were either suspicious of the 
good faith of Bedmond or were giving him the benefit of the 
doubt for the time being. 

With the outbreak of the war Redmond became a recruiting 
sergeant for the Empire. The effect in America was striking 
and instantaneous. Led by THs Irish World, the vast major- 
ity of Redmond's followers deserted him. Knowing the record 
of the Briljsh Army in Ireland, they were imable to tmder- 
stand how any Irish leader could appeal to the young men ot 
Ireland to don the uniform of the m^i who had, only a few 
days previously, murdered Irish men and women in the streets 
of Dublin, even had there not been a long list of crimes of 
the moat brutal nature to be charged up against English 
soldiers in earher years. Redmond overestimated his in- 
fluence when he thou^t he could sway the Irish <A America 
to a concurrence with his plans. He found that th^ were 
still Irish, and still remuned true to the traditions of their 
country. 

Hie defecUon of Tlu Irish World was the first blow that 
the "recruiting sergeant" received. He retaliated by getting 
the British Government to have the paper proclaimed through- 
out Ireland and an order issued prohibiting it being imported 
into Ireland. By these means Redmond probably hoped he 
would be able to keq> the people from knowing the true 
sentiment of the Irish in America. In this he was disiq>- 
pointed, owing to the fact that the new editor (A the paper, 
Robert B. Ford, son of Patrick Ford, who had succeeded his 
father in the management of the paper on the death of the 
former, found ways and means of getting the paper to the 
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Irish people. Needless to aay, Redmond was also unable to 
prevent the paper being sold to the Irish people in America, 
and The Irish World was able to do yeoman service in expos- 
ing the facta of the situation to the people of this countiy. 
The paper conducted a vigorous campugn against the recruit- 
ing policy, and later, when the proposals were made and 
accepted by Redmond for the partition of Ireland as a further 
sop to the English Tories, The Irish World was one of the 
most bitter opponents of the scheme. 

Following immediately after the change made by The Irish 
World, the Ancient Order of Hibernians in America transfeired 
its allegiance. National President Joseph McLaughlin came 
out in an uncompromising manner against Redmond. In the 
course of a letter to The Irish World on March 27, 1915, he 
stated his views, saying that ninety per cent of the Hibernians 
were against recruiting. He added that he was expressing 
the practically unanimous opinion of the Order of which he 
was the President. His letter ran in part; 

The work of Ireland cannot be done by abedding Irish blood under 
the British flag, in a cause which does not concern either the honor 
or the safety of Ireland or her people dther at home or abroad. 
. . . The recruiting policy is treason. It cannot dtcave, however 
cunningly masked, the thinldng majority of the race who rranember 
that the nation which enforced the Penal Laws against Catholics, 
which forced the Ancient Order of Hibernians out into the moun- 
tains to defend the priest and the schoolmaster, which kept the 
masses in poverty and ignorance, which "rooted out" milhona in a 
single century, is the same nation which now seeks to whistle than 
back with vague promises and asks them to "save the Empire"! 
It is not a part of the duty of the Ancient Order of Hibernians to 
"save the Empire." But it is its duty to save the young men of 
belaud tor the mothers and wives at home. The only words that real 
Hibernians can fervently utter at this time are the words that were 
first defiantly spoken on an English scaflold — "God Save Irdand." 

The defection of the Hibernians was followed by similar 
action on the part of many other organizations, with the 
result that before the end of the first year of the war ninety- 
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five per cent of the Irish in America were united in a common 
b<md agunst the betn^al ot Ireland. There were a few who 
remuned with Redmond, but they dwindled day t^ day, as 
the -news came of one betrayal of principle after another. 

This union of the various sections of Irish opinion in 
America, at the time when the same thing was taking place in 
Ireland, b one of the most significant features of the situation. 
It demonstrated, better than anything else could do, the fact 
that the vast majority of the Irish people at home and abroad 
were not in favor of Great Britain or her recruiting sergeant. 
One of the finest results of the union ot parties in America 
was the holding of the First Annual Convention of the Irish 
Race in America at the Hotel Astor, New Yoric City, in 
March, 1916. This convention was attended ty over 2000 
delegates from all parts of the country, and resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, declaring for the freedom of Ireland, 
denouncing the Farliamentaiy Party for its betrayal, and 
asking the assistance of neutral nations in securing for Ireland 
a place at the Feace Conference when it met to end the war. 
FfJlowing this Convention a new organization was formed, 
known as the Friends of Irish Freedom, which spread with 
lightning-like rapidity throughout America. A few weeks 
later the men had risen in Dublin in another effort to win 
the liberty of Ireland. 

This brief and necessarily incomplete sketch of the activities 
of the Irish in America is sufficient to show that the Irish 
here were not in sympathy with Redmond, who, from the 
time he became a recruiting sergeant for the British Empire, 
was denoimced from one end of the country to the other. 
Redmond was dead so far as America was concerned, without 
the faintest hope of being ever again able to win back even 
a shadow of his former power. The Irish in America were 
interested in the Uberty of Ireland, and not in the salvation 
of the British Empire. 
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Snt RoG&B Casbuent 

A3 each phase of the histoiy of the Iriah Rebellion of 
1816 is considered, it becomes increasing difficult 
to treat of the subject within tmy set limits. The 
case of Sir Roger Casement might well be a story to itsdf. 
The part which he played in the Rebellion and the manner 
of his trial and final martyrdom render him of particular 
interest to the student of Irish history. His striking person- 
ahty, his pure and noble patriotism, bis simple love for his 
country, and his devotion to the cause of humanilo' will rank 
him among the most striking figures in the histoiy of his 
century. 

From his first appearance in public life his career was a 
notable one. Bom m Coimty Antrim of English Protestant ' 
parents on September I, 1864, he received a full course of; 
university education, and began his diplomatic career with 
his appointment to the Niger Coast Oil Rivers Protectorate 
on July 81, 1892. On June 27, 1893, he was appointed Consul 
in the Portuguese Province of Lorenzo Marquez, and on 
July 29, 1898, Consul for the Portuguese Possessions of West 
Africa, south of the Gulf of Guinea. 

His services in these capacities were such that during the 
war in South Africa he was engaged on special service in 
Cape Town in 1899 and agun in 1900, and was rewarded, on 
the conclusion of the war, by the decoration of the Queen s 
Medal. On August 20, 1900, he was transferred to the 
Congo State, and was appointed, in addition, on August 6, 
1901, Consul (or part of tiie French Congo Colony. His work 
in the Congo was instrumental in revealing the atrocities that 
the Belgian Government was committing in its anxie^ to 
collect the rubber with which that region abounded. His 
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kaovledge of the facts that shocked the civilized worid had 
a great deal to do with the attitude he took when the ciy 
of "violated Belgium" was made the excuse for England's 
declaration of war on Germany, for he felt that any punish- 
ment meted out to Belgium would be mild chastisement for 
a nation that had been responsible for the mutilation uid 
murder of countless men, women, and children in its mad 
aoxie^ for mon^. At the time of the disclosures England 
had denounced these atrocities, as the volume entitled "Bied 
Rubber," published by Morel, attests; but later events demon- 
strated that the main purpose of England's denunciation was 
her anxiety to control the rubber industry for her own profit. 

On June SO, 1905, Casement was rewarded for his services 
by being made a Commander of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and on August IS, 1906, he was appointed Consul 
for the State of San Paolo, with a residence at Santos. On 
December 1, 1908, he was promoted to Consul General at 
Rio de Janeiro, and on June 20, 1911, he received the order of 
Kni^tbood, receiving the Coroiution Medal in the same 
year. From 1900 to 1912, while titular Consul General at 
Bio de Janeiro, he was employed in making his inquiries 
relative to the rubber industry in Putumayo, and headed two 
Commissions of Inquiry, which resulted in some astounding 
revelations. On August 1, 191S, he retired from public 
service on a pension. Prior to these events, in 1887, Sir 
Roger had taken part in the e^giedition led by Sir Henry M. 
Stanley to rescue Emir Pasha. He was at all times interested 
keenfy and personally in everything that tended to the 
elimination of human suffering. Of a mild and gentle disposi- 
tion, he was yet fearless and brave to an amazing degree. 
He seemed to have no sense of personal danger, and numerous 
inddents are on record of gallant acts performed in the course 
of his duty and in private life. 

Following bis retirement, he returned to his native country 
after an absence of many years, just at tlie time when the 
Home Rule agitation was at its height. He was in Belfast 
at the time of the organization of the Carson Volunteers, and 
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seemed to be greatly impressed by the progress tbat orguuca- 
UoD was making with the assistance of the Liberal Govem- 
ment. In one of his letters he makes spetnal mention of the 
devices he saw spread across the streets <tf Belfast on the 
occasion of a visit pwd to the city by Sir Edward Carson, 
who was at that time being huled as the uncrowned Kii^ at 
Ulster. Among these devices he mentions two. One of these 
read: "Welcome to the Kiuser"; and the other: "We prefer 
German Rule to a Home Rule Government." These signifi- 
cant declarations were not without effect on the Irishman 
returning to his native land, and, when the Irish Volunteers 
were organized in Dublin and began to spread throughout the 
country. Casement took an active part in the movement, and 
assisted in the training and drilling of the men. 

Early in June, 1914, Casement visited the United States 
to ruse mon^ for the arming of the Irish Volunteers. He 
was soon able to show that his professions of sympathy with 
the Irish cause were sincere, and his taU, thin, yet wiry figure 
was seen in several ot the leading cities of America. He met 
the leading Irishmen of New York City, Philadelphia, and 
other places, and was of the greatest assistance to the move- 
ment for the arming of the Volunteers. He had been only a 
little while in America, when the news arrived of the Massacre 
of Bachelor's Walk. This aroused Casement to a bitter 
attack on the manner in which the British Government per- 
mitted the landing of the arms for the Ulster Volunteers, and 
at the same time murdered men and women in Dublin for 
sympathizing with the Irish Volunteers when they followed 
the Orangemen's example. 

This, however, was not the first occasion on which Case- 
ment had criticised the actions of the Government. While 
an honest and efficient servant, he was never servile. His 
writings from August, l&ll, dowed that he saw where Eng- 
land's policy was leading the Empire, and he rq>eatedly 
warned his Government of the dangers ahead. He recognised 
that the foreign policy of Britain was directly umed at 
driving Germany, her only serious trade rival in Europe, to 
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armed protest. His warnings, however, fell only on deaf ears. 
The British Government had its mind made up. and it went 
^ead with its polity with a dogged determination that allowed 
nothing to stajid in the VBy of attaining its purpose. 

In August. 1911, referring to a statement written by the 
Irish novelist. Charles Lever. Casement wrote: 

As long ago aa 1870 an Iriahman pointed out that, if the English 
Press did not abandon the campaign of prejudiced suspicion it was 
even then conducting against Germany, the time for an understand- 
ing between Great Britain and the German people would be gone 
forever. 

What Lever pointed out during the early stages of the Franco- 
German war has come to pass. Germany has, indeed, become 
thoroughly disgusted, and the hour of reconciliation has long since 
gone by. In Lever's time it was now or never; the chance not 
taken then would be lost forever, and tlie English publidat of to-day 
is not in doubt that it is now too late. His heart-searchings need 
another formula of expression — no longa- a conditional assertion of 
doubt, but a positive questioning of impending fact: "Is it too 
soon?" That the growing German navy must be smashed he is ccm- 
vinced, but how and when to do it are not clear. 

In the course of the same article he speaks of British policy 
in Ireland in terms that prove his love for hia native land and 
the correctness of his vision of the future. He warns England 
of the danger of her policy in Ireland in terms that admit of 
no misunderstanding. The following extract illustrates his 
thorough knowledge of the situation : 

To represent the island as a poverty-stricken land inhabited by a 
turbulent and ignorant race, whom she has with unrewarded solicitude 
sought to civilize, uplift, and educate, has been a staple of England's 
diplomatic trade since modem diplomacy began. To compd the 
trade of Ireland to be with herself alone; to cut off all direct com- 
munication between Europe and this second of European i«lMnl«. 
until no channd renuuned save only through Britain; to txdotoe the 
most abject political aod economic servitude one pec^le ever impoaed 
upon anotha; to exploit all Irish resources, lands, ports, petfile. 
wealth, even her religion, everything in fine that Ireland hdd. to 
the sole pn£t and advancemoit of England, and to keep all the 
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booka sod rigwously refiue an audit ot the tmuactkn, haa ben 
the secret but detennined policy of England. 

Writing again in September, 1912, Casement, discuBung 
the certain^ of war between England and Germany and the 
probable outcome of the struggle, says: 

But if the military triumph of Germany seems thus lilcdy, the 
ultimate assurance, nay, even the ultimate safety of Gennan civiliza- 
tion, can only be aenired by a statesmanship which shall not repeat 
the mistake of Louis XIV and Napoleon. The military defeat of 
England by Germany is a wholly possible feat of arms, |f the eon- 
fiict be between the two alone, but, to realize the economic and politi- 
cal fruits of that victory, Irdand must be detached from the British 
Empire. To leave defeated England still in the full posaeanon of 
Ireland would be, not to settle the question of equal German rights 
at sea or in world affairs, but merdy to postptme the settlement to 
a second and possibly far greater encounter. It would be somewhat 
as if Rome, after the First Punic War, had left Sicily still to Car- 
thage. But Ireland is far more vital to England than Sicily was to 
Carthage, and is of far more account to the future of Eurtfte on the 
ocean than the poeaesm'on of Sicily was to the future ot the Meditef- 



Dealing with the policy of alliances and isolation that 
Britwn was then pm-suing against Germany. Casement wrote 
in March, 191S: 

Were it not for British pcJicy, and the unhealthy hope it ihoSos. 
France would ere this have resigned hersdf. as the two provinoes 
have done, to the solution offered by the War ot 1870. It is Eng> 
land and English ambition that begets the state of mind responsible 
for the growth of armaments that now overshadows Continontal 
civilization. Humanity hemmed in in Cmtral Europe by a forcat 
of bayonets and debarred all %ress to the Light of a lai^er worid by 
a forbidding circle of dreadnou^ts u called to Peace Confocncea 
and arbitration Treaties by the very Power whose fundamental 
maxim of rule insures war as the normal outlook for every growing 
natjon of the Old World. 

Writing again in December, 191S, Casement sums up the 
rituaticm in these remarkable w(»ds: 
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The bishman, who, in the belief that Home Rule haa come or 
that any meaaure of Home Ruk the London Parliament will offer 
can be a substitute for his country's freedom, jmns the British anny 
W navy, ia a voluntary traitor to his country. Hit place it to prepara 
for the coming qf the Oeriaan. Wa place is to see that, when a vic- 
torious Germany severs Ireland from her hereditary exploiter, the 
difficulties of setUement shall be resolutely faced by a people deter- 
mined to justi{}' the freedom conferred upon them. Even were Ger- 
many all that Eoghshmm paint her and Irishmen only to change 
"ownwB," the change could not but be beneficial to Ireland. Ger- 
siany took Alsace-Lorraine by force titaa France in 1S70, and has 
governed those provinces for forty years by what is termed "teute 
force," and against the will of the majority. Yet forty years fA 
German "tyranny" have brought extraordinary prosperity. Strass- 
burg, a mean, pent-in garrison town imder the French, has become 
a great and beautiful dty under the Germans, and the population 
of the whole anneied territory has greatly increased in the period. 
Irdand, in the same forty years of English civilization, has lost 
nearly one-fifth of her population. Her pauper rate, her lunacy rate, 
ber sick rate — consumption particularly — have all gone up; her 
vitality has gone down. Her ports, save one, tie idle; her rivers 
empt?. Every way out lies only through and across Britain. 

' Enou^ has been quoted to show that Casement, long 
before the outbreak of the war, had seen its shadow on the 
horizon, and recognized the part that Ireland would or should 
play in the commg conflict. It U thus a curious coincidence 
that both Casement and Carson, two men of the most widely 
different type, had seen the same vision from different angleSt 
the one appealing to Germany to assist in the preservatioit 
of the Irish nation, the other making wild appeals from the 
roof-tops to the Kaiser to go over to Belfast and place himself 
at the head of the Carson Volunteers to annihilate the British 
Empire and Redmond. 
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Cabeuent m America 

AS already said, Casem^it's arrival in the United 
States as an envoy of the Irish Volunteers preceded 
by only a few days the Massacre of Bachelor's Walk 
in Dublin. Scarcely had this atrocity disappeared from the 
front pages of the daily papers than the world rang with 
the clash of arms. While Casement knew that the war was 
inevitable, the declarations that plunged Europe into a 
carnival of slaughter at this moment came as a sad blow to 
lum, for it upset his plans for the arming of the Volunteers. 
He rapidly recovered, however, and came to the conclusion 
that no time was to be lost if Ireland were to be saved. He 
wrote a manifesto, calling on the Irish people to refuse to 
fight for England, and denouncing the policy of plunder and 
treachery by which England had forced the war. He reiter- 
ated his previously expressed arguments, showing that Eng- 
lish policy had been planning the war for years past, and 
stating that his personal knowledge of the workings of the 
Foreign Office made his assurance doubly sure. He made 
no secret of the fact that he was agiunst England in the 
war. He told his friends that he had time and ag^ warned 
the English whither their anti-German policy was leading 
them, and that they had merely laughed. 

Casement lost no time in getting into touch with the lead- 
ers of the Irish movement in America, and with them dis- 
cussed the various phases of the new situation. It was agreed 
practically unanimously that the time had come when Ire- 
land had either to make another fight for her freedom or be 
swallowed up by the mKlstrom of the European war. He 
held long conferences with many of those who had been in 
the Irish movement a generation before, and he did not tail 
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to take note (rf the advice which th^ tendered to him. He 
paid a Dumber of visits to Philadelphia at this time, and was 
also in Boston. At both of these places he addressed large 
meetings, and was everywhere received with enthusiasm by 
the Irish people. He was a good and a very convincing 
speaker, and his thorough grip of the facts <rf the situation 
lent w^ght to his words and enabled him to press home his 
points. 

All this time he was working on the one idea of getting 
together funds for the arming and general equipment of the 
Irish Volunteers. He looked on the Volunteers as so many 
of his children — noble youths who bad banded together, in 
response to the age-long call of the Gael, to &^t once more 
for Ireland's freedom. He lefeired to the Volunteers always 
in an affectionate manner, and his whole-hearted ambition 
was to see the Volunteers, well trained and fully annedt 
marching to regain the independence of their native land. 

Appeal after sppeal to the men of Ireland not to join the 
English army followed. He denounced Redmond as a traitor 
to his country, and declared that, even if Germany were to 
lose the war, she would again spring up and would be finally 
victorious. His greatest anxiety at this time, so far as events 
in America were concerned, was lest the United States might 
be drawn into the struggle on the side of the British Empire. 
He was wdl aware that the most powerful pleas were being 
made by the English, who had, only a few years previously, 
fiuled in their ^orts to make an alliance with America — an 
alliance which, had it been consummated, would have pre- 
cipitated the United States into the world war before the 
end td 1914 had been reached. Casement did everything 
that lay in his power to prevent the English plans from suc- 
ceeding, and the vigorous campaign which he waged had un- 
doubtedly some influence on the situation. 

His work was also instrumental in guning large sums ot 
money for the arming of the Volunteers. This mtmey was 
forwarded to Ireland, and was there used for the purpose of 
purchasing arms- and equipment for the men, organizing the 
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Volunteer forces, and canying on tiie campaign against the 
recruiting sergeant. It was aX this time tliat be b^an to 
make his plans for his return to Ireland. 

He hoped to get back to Ireland by the Deny route. 
Once in his own country again, it waa bis plan to place him- 
adl at the head of the Volunteers and to do everything in 
his power to train them into efficient soldiers. He knew well 
that to return to Ireland after the campaign he had waged 
in America would be dangerous. Casement, however, was not 
the man to shun peril, and he was prepared to run the gaunt- 
let in order to be back with his Volunteers in the land he loved 
when the time came to strike another blow for freedom. 

The extracts from Casonent's own writings quoted in the 
preceding cbapt^ amply demonstrate that he had not only 
foreseen the war in Europe, but had also come to the con- 
clusion that Ireland would have to take sides with Germany 
in that struggle. In this he did not mean that Irishmoi 
should go over to Germany to fight for that country. He 
opposed such an idea as strenuously as he opposed the re- 
cruiting of Irishmen for the English forces. He believed 
that, if the men of Ireland had to do any fighting, the proper 
place for them to fight was on their own soil. But he also 
believed that Germany would be able to assist Ireland, and 
that Ireland's opposition to England would be of the greatest 
value to Germany. He had expressed these ideas in his 
articles written some months before the war, and he held 
to them just as stroiuously after hostilities had begun. 

But, if Ireland were to enlist the empathy and assistance 
of Germany, it was obvious that someone would have to go 
to Germany to urge the claims of Ireland upon the Imperial 
Government at Berlin. There were precedents for this 
course, both in the history of Ireland and in the history of 
the United States. Wolf Tone and Nathan Hale had both 
acted in similar capacities at the Court of France. The', 
desirability of the Irish having an accredited representative 
in Germany was so obvious that, once it was mentioned, it 
<Hily remained to find the man best fitted for the position. 
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With his long diplomatic career, Roger Casement was 
certainly ideally fitted to represent Ireland at Berlin. An 
experienced courtier, he was thoroughly conversant, not only 
with the causes of the war, but with the claims that Ireland 
had on Germany and the actual position of affiurs both in 
Ireland and among the Irish in America. He was thus 
thoroughly competoit to undertake the mission, and it was 
believed that he would be able to do far more good to Ire- 
land ae her ambassador in Berlin than he would be able to 
do in Ireland, where he would be in constant fear of arrest 
and imprisonment. 

It was not Casement who made the first suggestion that 
he should go to Berlin. When the idea was mooted, how- 
ever, he fell in with it in an enthusiastic manner. His only 
regret was that he would not be able to be with his Volun- 
teers, but he was consoled by the reflection that he would 
not only be able to enlist aid for them in Germany, but that 
he would also have every chance of being with them when 
the critical time came. 

There were many reasons why Casement should go to 
Gomany. It was, for one thing, necessary that the Ger- 
man Government should know the truth regarding the situar 
tion in Ireland. At that time Mr. Redmond was telling the 
world that Ireland was contented, that the men of Ireland 
were rushing to enlist under the Union Jack, and that the 
people ot Ireland — men, women, and children — were as bit- 
ter against the "Huns" as the English themselves. The Irish 
in Amcaica knew that these statements were false. Th^ 
also knew that the Engh^ Government had no intention of 
carrying out their promises of Home Rule; that the talk 
regarding Home Rule was merely a bluff to deceive the peo- 
ple, and that Redmond was probably a willing party to the 
deception. What they did not know, however, was whether 
the people of Germany knew these things, and knew also 
that the sympathy of the Irish people was not on the side 
d thnr traditional enemy. 

Another posrible outcome of Casement's mission to Ger- 
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many must be mentioned. At the outbreak of the war tbeic 
were a large number of Irishmen in the service of En^and, 
for reasons which have been made clear in another ch^iter. 
Whatever their views, these men would have no other op- 
tion but to carry out their oontracts and fight agamst the 
Germans or face a firing squad for mutiny. While admitting 
that, after th^ had spent a few years in the English army, 
the majority of these men would have lost all sense of their 
duty to their own country, there was also a possibility that 
there would be many of them who would, if they had the 
diance, prefer to fight the battles of Ireland than those of 
the Empire. It was inevitable that a number of the Irish 
soldiers would fall into the hands of the Germans, and it 
was part of Roger Casement's plan to preach the gospel of 
true nationality to these men and form an Irish Brigade. It 
was not intended that these men should fight for Germany. 
The idea was to get them dischai^ed from the prison camps, 
have them dressed in an Irish uniform, armed and equipped 
by the German General Staff, and transported to Ireland, 
where they would be able to join hands with the Irish Volun- 
teers when the time came for acti<m. It was hoped by these 
means to add to the strength of the forces in Ireland, and at 
the same time to rescue a number of Irishmen who had been 
misled by circimistances over which they had had Uttle or 
no control. 

While the Germans were to be asked to assist Casement in 
the carrying out of these parts of the plan, there was one 
thing that they were not asked to do, and which it is well 
to mention in view of the tying statements that were circu- 
lated immediately after the Rebellion, particularly by Mr. 
Redmond and the members of his party. The Germans were 
not asked to ossbt the Volunteers with mon^. Nor did 
the Germans plan the Rebellion. The Rebellion was both 
planned and financed in Ireland. The plans were laid in 
Ireland, and most of the money was collected in Ireland. 
Neithw Casement nor any other Irishmen ever had any 
intention of asking the Gennans to make plans for the Re- 
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bellion. The Germans had quite enouj^ pUnnii^ to do 
without undertaking to devise ways and means for Irelaod, 
more espedally as they were well aware that the Irish had 
been planning a rising for years before the war broke out, 
uid that they bad a far better understanding of the needs 
of the situation than the best-informed of the Grennans. It 
can, therefore, be stated emphatically that the statements 
that the rising in Dublin was a German "plot," planned 
and financed in Germany, were nothing mov. than lies in- 
spired by those who had a reason for wishing to make it 
appear that the Bebellion did not represent the wishes of 
the Irish people, but was engineered by a small group of 
fanatics under the influence of the Germans. 

These were the main lines of the mission that took Roger 
Casement to Berlin. That he was going to Germany, and 
the reasons of his going, were known to only a very few 
until he had actually arrived in that country. The British 
spy system in America was so active that it was only by 
exercising the greatest secrecy that there was any chance 
of the Irish ambassador getting to his destination. The de- 
cision for his departure was reached early in October, 1914, 
and announcement was made that he intended to make a 
lengthy tour in the Western States. This information was 
allowed to leak out in a manner that made it appear authen- 
tic, and had the effect of throwing the British sleuths off 
the scent. While the spies were making their plans to watch 
Casement in the west, he quietly went over to Hoboken and 
boarded a steamer bound for Norway. Casement landed at 
Christiania on October 29, and lost no time in proceeding to 
Beriin. There he was received by the German Government, 
to whom he explained his mission, and by whom he was 
accorded full authority to carry out his plans. 
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CHAPTER XXXn 
The Plot to Kill Casehent 

THE secret of Caaansat'a departure leaked out, and 
was quickly revealed to tlie R^gHah autkorities. With 
an alacrity that does them credit, these authorities 
made arrangements for the spoiling of the plans of Case- 
ment in Germany. While many versions of the actual plot 
have been published from time to time, the full facts of the 
matter are contained only in Roger Casement's persona) let- 
ter addressed to Sir Edward Grey, the English Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, whose policy it was that directly pro- 
voked the war. Garbled portions of this letter appeared in 
nuuiy of the newspapers printed in New York City, but 
the on^ complete version was that which iq>peared in The 
Oaelic AmerKan of July 10, 1915. As this communication is 
of special lustorical value, and as it also gives in ample de- 
tail the facts of the matter as stated by Casement himself. 
it is here presented in full. It was mailed from The Hague, 
in a registered envelope, on Februai? 1, 1915, and reads as 
follows: 

Sir — I observe that some discussion has taken place in the House 
of Lords on the subject of the penaton I voluntarily ceased to draw 
when I set out to learn what might be the intentions of the German 
Government in reganl to Ireland. 

In the course of that discussion I understand that Lord Crewe 
obswved that "Sir Roger Casement's action merited a sensible pun- 
ishment." 

llie question raised thus as to my action and your publicly sug- 
gested punishment of it I propose discussing here and now, since 
the final proof of the actual punbhmeut you sought in secret to in- 
flict upon me is, at length, in my possession. 

It is true I was aware of your intentions from the first day I set 
foot in Norway three months ago; but it has takm time to compd 
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jour agent there to furnish the written pfocrf of the coiupincy then 
Mt CXI foot against me by His Majesty's Government. 

Let me first bri^y define my action b^ore proceeding to craitrast 
it with your own. 

The qiMBtion between the British Govemmait and mys^ baa 
never been, as you are fully aware, a mattef of a pension, of a 
reward, a decwation. 

I served the British Government faithfully and loyally as long as 
it was possible for me to do so, and, when it became imposs&let I 
resigned. When later it became impossible for me to use the pen- 
sion assigned me by law I voluntarily abandoned that income as I 
had previously resigned the post from which it was derived, and as I 
now proceed to divest myself of the honors and distinctions that at va- 
rious times have been conferred upon me by His Majesty's Govonment. 

I came to Europe from the United States last October in order to 
make sure that, whatever might be the course of this war. my own 
country, Irdand, should suffer from it the minimum of harm. 

The view I held was made sufficiently dear in an (qten letter I 
wrote on the 17th of Sqitember last in New Ym-k, and sent to 
Ireland for public distribution among my countrymoi. I aifioid a 
printed copy of that letter. It defines my perstmal standpoint 
clearly enough and expresses the views I held, and hold, on an Irish- 
man's duty to his country in this crisis of world affairs. Soon after 
writing that letter I set out for Europe. 

To save Ireland from some of the calamities of war was worth 
the loss to myself of pension and honors, and was even worth the 
commission of an act of technical "treasiHi." 

I decided to take all the risks and to accept all the penalties 
the law might attach to my action. 1 did not, however, bargain for 
risks and penalties that lay outside the law as far as my own action 
lay outside the field of moral turpitude. 

In other wrads, while I reckoned with British law and l^al penal- 
ties and accepted the sacrifice of income, poeition, and reputation as 
prices I must pay, I did not reckon with the British Government 

I was pre[tared to face charges m a Court of Law; I was not pre- 
pared to meet wayUying, kidnapping, suborning of dependents ot 
"knocking on the head"; in fine, all the expedients your represoita- 
tive in a neutral country invoked when he became aware of my 
presence there. 

For the criminal conspiracy that Mr. M. de C. Findlay, H. B. M, 
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Hinister to the Court of Norway, entered into on the SOth of Octo- 
ber last, in the Britiah LegatioD at Chriatianta, with the Nmwegian 
subject, my dependent, Eivind Adler Chriatensen, inv<Jved all 
these things and more. It involved not a mere lawless attack upon 
mysdf , for which the British Minister promised my foUower the sum 
of £5000 Ct25,000]l but it involved a breach of internatinial law, 
for which the British Minister in Norway promised this Norw^ian 
subject full immunity. 

On the SOth of October, last year, I landed at Chriatiania, com* 
ing from Ammca. 

Within a few boun of my landing the man I had engaged, and in 
whom I reposed trust, was accosted by one of the secret service 
agents of the British Minister and carried off, in a private motor 
car, to the British Lection, where the first attempt was made on 
his honor to induce bim to be false to me. 

Your agrait in the Lt^tioa that aftemooo professed ignorance of 
who I was and sought, as he put it, merdy to find out my identity 
and movements. 

Failing in this, the first attempt to obtain satisfaction, Adler 
Christenseu was assailed the next day, the SOth of October, by a 
fresh agent and received on invitation again to visit the British L^a< 
lion, "where he would hear something good." 

This, the second int^view, held in the early forenoon, was with 
the Minister himself. 

Mr. Findlay came quickly to the point. The ignorance, assumed 
or actual, of the previous day, as to my identity, was now discarded. 
He confessed that be knew me, but that he did not know where I 
was going to, what I intended doing, or what might be the specific 
end I had in view. 

It was enough for bim that I was an Irish Nationalist. 

He admitted that the British Government had no evidence of any- 
thing wrong done or contemplated by me that empowered them 
either morally or lawfully to interfere with my movements. But he 
wu bent on doing so. Therefore, he baldly invoked lawless methods, 
and suggested to my dependent that were I to "disappear," it would 
be "a very good thing for whoever brought it about." 

He was careful to pomt out that nothing could happen to the 
perpetrator of the crime, since my presence in Chriatiania was known 
only to the British Government, and that Government would screen 
and provide for those responsible for my disappearance. 
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' He indicated, quite plainly, the method to be employed, by usur- 
ing Adier Chrirtensen that whoevra "knoektd Attn on the head need 
not do any work for the rest of hia life," and proceeded to apply the 
moral by asking Christenaen, "I suppose you would not mind hav- 
ing an easy time of it for the rest of your days?" 

My faithful follower concealed the anger be fdt at this sugges- 
tion, and continued the couversatiou in orda" to become more fully 
aware of the plot that might be devised against my safety. He 
pointed out that I had not only been very kind to him but that I 
"trusted him implicitly." 

It was on this "implidt trust" Mr. Findlay ibta proceeded to 
build the whole framewnk of tui conspiracy against my life, my 
liberty, the public law of Norway, and the happiness of the young 
man he soi^t to tempt by monstrous bribes to the commissiMi of a 
dastardly crime against his admitted benefactor. 

If I could be intercepted, cut off, "disappear," no one would 
know and oo questions could be asked, as there was no Government 
save the British Government knew of my presence in Norway, and 
there was no authcMity I could appeal to for help, while that Govern- 
ment would shield the individual implicated and provide handscHudy 
kit his future. Such, in Mi. Pindlay's words (recorded by me), was 
the proposition put by His Majesty's Minister befme the young man 
who had been enticed f<w this purpose into the British Legation. 

Hut this man was faithful to me and to the law of bis counli; 
was a triumph of Norw^ian int^rity over the ignoble induconent 
proferred to him by the richest and most powerful Govonment in 
the world to be false to both. 

Having thus outlined his project, Mr. Findlay invited Christensen 
to "think the matter over and return at 3 o'clock if you are disposed 
to go on with iL" 

He handed .him in Norw^(ian paper money twenty-five kroner 
"just to pay your taxicab fares," and dismissed him. 

Feeling a not unnatur^ Jnt^est in these pn^MMals as to how I 
should be disposed of, I instructed (he man it was thus sought to 
bribe to return to the British Legation at S o'clock and seemingly 
to fall in with the wishes of your Envoy Entraordinary. 

I advised him, however, for the sake of appearance to "atH me 
dear" aad to secure the promise of a very respectable sum for so 
very disreputable an act. 

Christensen, who has been a sailor and naturally has seen soma 
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strange compui]', usuted me he wm perfectly *t home with Hk 
Majesty's repmoitatira. 

He letumed to the Legation «t S o'clodE, ftnd renuuned doaeted 
with Mr. Findlajr unt3 uesriy 5 pm. The full reond of their con- 
versation w^ be laid before you, and olhen, in due course. 

My follows pretmded to faU in with the British Minister's proj- 
ects, mily stipulating for a good sum to be paid in retuni for his 
treachery. Mr. Findlay promised, on his "word of honor" (sudi was 
the quaint phraseology employed to guarantee this transaction) 
that Christensen should receive £5000 sUrliDg whenever he should 
deliver me into the hands of the British authorities. 

If. in the course of this kidnapping process, I should come to harm 
OS personal injury be done me, then no questicm would be asked 
and full immunity guaranteed the Iddnappcr. 

My follower pointed out that, as I was leaving that evening for 
Copenhagen, having already booked my compartmoit in the mail 
train, he would not have any immediate chance of executing the 
omnmission. 

Mr. Findlay agreed that it would be necessary to d^ex the at- 
tonpt until some favorable opp<vtunity offered of decoying me down 
to the coast "anywhere on the Skaggerrack or North Sea," where 
British warshifw might be in waiting to seize me. 

He intrusted my dependent with the further commission of pur- 
loining my correspondence with my supposed associates in America 
and Irdand, particularly in Ireland, so that they too might par- 
ticipate in the "sensible punishment" being devised tor me. 

He ordained a system <A secret ctwrespondence with himsdf Chris- 
tensen should employ, and wrote out the confidential address in 
Christiania to which he was to communicate the results of his efforts 
to purloin my papers and to rep(»t on my plans. 

This address in Christiania was written down by Mr. Findlay on 
a half sheet of Legation note paper in printed characters. This 
I»«cauti<m was adopted, he said, "so as to prevrat the handwriting 
being traced." 

This document, along with one hundred crowns in Norwegian 
paper money given by Mr. Findlay as an earnest of more to follow, 
was at once brought to me with an account of tbe proceedings. 

As I was clearly in a position of some danger, Z changed my plana 
and, instead of proceeding to Copenhagen as I had intended doing, 
I decided to alter my procedure and route. 
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It wu, then, with tluB secret knowledge of the full extent of the 
crime plotted b^ ^our RepreKUtative in Norway agutut me that I 
left Christiania on the 30th of October. 

The rest of the t\ary need not take so kng in the telling. 

You are fully aware of moat of the detaits, ai you were in CMi- 
stant touch with your agent both by cable and dispatch. 

You are also aware of the dedaration of the Imperial German 
Govotunent, issued on Novembv SOth last, in rq>Iy to the inquiry 
I addressed to them. 

The British Govmmimt, both by iM«aa repwis and by direct 
■gents; had charged Germany throughout the laigth and breadth <rf 
Irdand, with the commission of atrocious crimes in Bdgium and 
had warned the Irish pei^le that their fate would be the same, did 
Germany win this war. 

Your Government sought to fri^teo Irishmen into a [»edatory 
raid upon a pet^ who had never injured them and to poauade 
tbem by false charges that this was their duty. 

I sought not cxily a guaraalee of German goodwill (o Ireland, but 
to rdieve my countrymen from the afqirehensionB this campaign of 
calumny was designed to provoke and as far as possible to dissuade 
them from embarking in an immoral conflict against a people who, 
had never wronged Irdand. That Declaraticni of the German Gov< 
emm^it, issued as I know in all sincerity, is the justification for my 
"treason." The juatificaticm of the conspiracy of the British Gov- - 
emmait and its Ministw at Christiania, begun before I had set foot 
on German soil in a country where I had a perfect right to be and 
conducted by means of the lowest forms of attempted bribery and 
corruption, I leave you, air, to dtscover. 

You vill not discover it in the many interviews Mr. Findlay had, 
during the months of November and Deconber last, at his own seek- 
ing, with my faithful followa. The correspMidaice between them 
in the cipha the Minister had arranged tells its own atory. 

These interviews furnished matt« that in due course I shall make 
public What passed between your agent and mine on these occa- 
sions you are fully aware of, and you were the directing power 
throughout the whole proceeding. 

Your <d>ject, as Mr. Findlay frankly avowed to the man he thought 
he had bought, was to take my life with public infamy — mine was 
to expose your design and to do so through the very agent you had 
yourself singled out for the purpose and had sought to corrupt to an 
act (A singular infamy. 
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On one occasion, in reaponse to my foUower's pretended diautis- 
fsction with the amount offered for betraying me, you authc»iced 
your agent to incmM the sum to £10,000, I have a full record of 
the convenatiooa held and oi the pledges proffered in your name. 

On two occasions, during these pr<4onged bargainings, your Blin- 
ia^KX gave Adler Christensai gifts of "earnest money." Once it was 
five hundred crowns in Norwegian currency; the next time a similar 
sum, partly in Norw^ian mon^' and partly in English gold. On 
one of these occasions, to be precise, on the 7th of December last, 
Mr. Findlay handed Adl^ Christensen the key of the back entrance 
of the British L^atitm, so that he might go and come unobserved 
and at all hours. 

I propose returning this key in perscm to the donor and along with 
it tbe various sums so anzioualy bestowed upon my foUower. 

The stories UM to Mr. Findlay at these interviews should not 
have deceived a schoolboy. AH the pretended evidence f4 my pdans 
and intentions Adfer Chnstoisen produced, — tbe bogus letters, ficti- 
tious m^M and charts and other incitements to Mx. Findlay's uppe- 
tite for the incredible, — were part of my necessary plan of sdf-defcnse 
to lay bare tbe con^iracy you were esigaged in and to secure that 
convincing proof of it I now hold. 

It was not until tbe 3rd ultimo that Mr. Findlay committed him- 
self to give my protector the duly signed and formal pledge of reward 
and immunity, in the name of the British Government, for the 
crime he was being instigated to commit, that is now in my possession. 

I transmit you herewith a photograph of this document 

At a date compatible with my own security against the clandes- 
tine guarantees and immunities of the British Minister in Norway I 
shall proceed to lay before the legitimate authorities in that country 
tbe original document and tbe evidoice in my possession that tbrows 
light on the proceedings of His Majesty's Ciovemment. 

To that Government, through you, sir, I now beg to return the 
insignift of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. 
GeOTge, the Coronation Medal of his Majesty King George V, and any 
other medal, honor, or distinction conferred upon me by His Majesty's 
Government, of which it is possible for me to diveat mysdf . 

I am. sir, your most obedient, humble servant. 

The Eight Honorable, ^^^"^ ^^™ CAaEi«NT 

Sir E. Gbbt, Bart., K. G., M. P. 
London. 
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The docuDMot icfeired to, a pbotogrsphk facsimile of which 
was inclosed with the letter, follows: 

BRITISH LEGATION 
Chbutuna, Nobwat 
On behalf of the British Govenunent I pitMoise that if through 
informatioD given by Adler Cbriatensoi, Sir Rog« Casement be 
captured either with or without hia companions, the said Adler 
ChrUteoMn is to receive from the British Govemmoit the sum of 
JCMOO to be paid as he may desire. 

Adkr Christensoi is also to enjoy paw)na] immunity and to be 
givcD a pasMge to the United States should he desire it 

M. DB C. FlNDLAT, 

H. B. M. MmuUr. 
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CHAPTER XXXin 

Stbawh on the Stbsah 

t I lUE events whidd followed the declaraUoQ of war 
I came with startling rapidity. From the day when 
Redmond showed hinudf in the guise of an English 
Imperialist, rather than that of an Irish Nationalist, prepara* 
tions became active for the armed protest of the nation. It 
had been the belief in Ireland, since shown well founded, that 
it was never the intention of the British GovemmoLt to keep 
to its promises. Therefore, the Volunteers had been called 
into being. Redmond made tremendous efforts for some 
months to ignore their existence, but it was increaungly 
evident that the British Govemmeot was now worried about 
the Volunteers, and Redmond received orders to put an end 
to them. 

Redmond's attempt to capture uid disarm the Volunteers 
and its failure has been already described. The crisis was 
precipitated when Redmond made a public appeal to the 
Volimteers in which he told them that they were cowards if 
th^ did not join the British army, ather individually or in a 
body, and fight for the Empire against the Teutons. By 
getting the Volunteers into the firing lines the British Govern- 
ment would have some excellent fighting material, and at the 
same time would have cleared a dangerous force out of Ire- 
Ifmd, leaving the country destitute of men able to make a 
fight for freedom. Redmond would also have been rid of a 
number of critics who hod assumed to themselves the task of 
telling the pe(q>te facts that were not to the liking of the 
leader of the Parliamentarians. It would have been an 
excellent coup had it succeeded, but it was too transparent to 
deceive the Irish people. 
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The Provisional Committee of the Volunteers — the ori^nal 
governing body — issued the following proclamation to the 
VfJunteers on September 25, 1014: 

TO THE IRISH VOLUNTEERS 

Ten months igo a Frovisioiial Committee commenced the Dish 
Vdunteer movenent with the sole purpose of securing and defend- 
ing the rights sad ttberties of the Irish people. The movement on 
these lines, though thwarted and opposed for a time, obtained the 
suppOTt of the Irish natitm. When the Volunteer movement had 
become the main factor in the national question, Mr. Redmond 
decided to acknowledge it and to oideavor to bring it under his 
control. 

lluve months ago he put ftvward the claim to send twenty-five 
nominees to the I^visional Committee of the Irish Volunteers. He 
threatmed, if the daJm was not conceded, to proceed to the dis- 
manberment of the Irish Vduntea- organization. 

It is clear that the proposal to throw the country into turmoil, 
and to destroy the chances of a Home Rule measure in the near 
future, must have been forced upon Mr. Redmond. Already ignor- 
ing the Irish Volunteers as a factor in the national position, Mr. 
Redmond had cmisented to a dismemberment of Ireland, which 
could be made permanent by the same agendea that forced him to 
acc^t it as temporary. He was now prepared to risk another dis- 
ruption and the wreck of the cause intrusted to liim. 

The Provisional Committee, while recognizing that the responsi- 
bility in that case would be altogether Mr. Redmond's, decided to 
risk the ksso- evil and to admit his nominees to ait and act on the 
committee. The committee made no representations as to the per- 
•ons to be nominated, and, when the nominations were recdved, no 
question was asked as to how far Mr. Redmond had fulfilled his 
public undertaking to nominate "representative men from diffoent 
parts of the country." Mr. Redmond's nominees were admitted 
purely and simply as his nominees and without cotiption. 

Mr. Redmond, addressing a body of Irish Volunteers last Sundio', 
has now announced for the Irish Volunteers a policy and programme 
fundamentally at variance with their own published and accepted 
aims and pledges, but with which his nominees are, of course, identi- 
fied. He has declared it to be the duty of the Irish Volunteers to 
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take fcveigii service under m govemment which ii not Irish. He 
bu made this umouncemeQt without consulting the Provinonal 
Committee, the Volunteen themselves, or the ptoplt of IreUnd, to 
whoBe sovice alone they are devoted. 

Hftving thus disregarded the Irish Volunteers and their wleniD 
engagonents, Mr. Redmond is no longer entitled, through his nomi- 
nees, to any place in the administration and guidance ot the Irish 
Volunteer organiution. Those who, by virtue of Mr, RednwMid's 
nomination, have, ther^ore, been admitted to act on the Provisional 
Committee, accordingly cease henceforth to belong to that body, 
and from tltia date until the bidding of an Irish Volunteer Conven- 
tion the Provisional Committee c»naista of only those whom Jt 
comprised beftnre the admission of Mr. Redmond's nominees. 

At the next meeting of the Frovisioual Committee we shall 
pfopose: 
1. — To call a Convention of the Irish Volunteers tor Wednesday, 

November iS, 1014, the anniversary of the inaugural meeting 

of the Irish Volunteers in Dublin. 
C. — To reaffirm, witlunit qualification, the manifesto proposed and 

adopted at the inaugural meeting. 
8. — To oppose any diminution of tbe measure of Irish self-govem- 

mmt which now exista as a statute on paper, and which 

would not have reached that stage but for the Irish Volunteers. 

4. — To repudiate any undertaking, by whomsoever given, to con- 

sent to the legislative dismemberment of Ireland, and to pro- 
test against tbe attitude of the present government, which, 
under the pretense that "Ulster cannot be coerced," avow 
themselves prepared to coerce the Nationalists of Ulster. 

5. — To declare Uiat Ireland cannot, with h(«)c» and safety, take part 

in foreign quarrels otherwise than through the free action 
of a National Govemmoit of ber own; and to repudiate the 
claim of any man to offer up tbe blood and lives of the sons 
of Irish men and women to tbe services of the British Em- 
pire while DO Nati<M>al Government which could speak and 
act for the people of Ireland is allowed to exist 
S. — To demand that the present system of governing Irdand 
tbiou^ Dublin Castle and the British military power, a 
^stem responsible lor the recent outrages in Dublin, be 
abolished without deby, and a National Govemment fwth- 
with established in its place. 
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The signatories to this statemetit are the great majority of the 
moDbcn ot the ProvisiotuJ Committee of the Irish Volunteers, apart 
from tlie nominees of Mr. Redmond, who are no longer members <A 
the Committee. We regret that the absence of Sir Roger Cuemetit 
in America prevents him from b^ng a signatory with us. 

(Siftitd) Eom MacNeell, OAotmuin, Promional Comvattee 
Ua Rathohaille, Treantrer Eam onn Mabtih 

Thomas MacDonaoh Conchubhaib O'Colbaibd 

J. PuniKBtT Eamonn Ceahmt 

PiASAs Bbaslu Sbah MacDiabhaoa 

IflCBABL i. JlJDOIl SeaUOB (yCoNCHUBHAIB 

Prrxa Faui. MACKmf, Ex-Aldarman 'Liam AIellows 
Sean MAcGionnni L. Coui O'Lochi^unn 

P. H. Pbabse 'Liam Ua Gogam 

Fadraic CRiain FnrxB Whttb 

Bdlucb Hobboh 
41 Kildare Street, Dublin. 
September £5, 19H. 

Following this declaration the Convention of tlie Irish 
Volunteers was held in the Abbey Theatre, Abbey Street, 
Dublin, on November 14, 1914. The Convention was attended 
by representatives of the Volunteers from all parts of the 
country, and the proposals detailed in the above statement 
were unanimously endorsed. From that moment Redmond's 
control of the Volunteers ceased. The entire Provisional 
Committee was elected as a FennaQait Committee by the 
del^atea to the Convention, and Redmond was left with a 
smaU and riq>idly dwindling section of men, who professed 
to owe allegiance to him and his Party. These who preferred 
to remain with Redmond, chose to be known as the National 
Volunteers, while the Volunteers led by Eoin MacNeill and 
the Committee were known as the Irish Volunteers. 

lliat Redmond did not approve of this action on the part 
ot the Vdunteer Committee scarcely needs to be mentioned. 
He and his par^ immediatdy denounced the Irish Volunteers 
as traitors, factionista, and Sinn F^era. The use of the last- 
mentiooed supposedly opprobrious term was veiy subtle. It 
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waa intended to make the Baglish pe(^)le believe that those 
who disagreed vith Redmond were ather Fenians or cranks, 
or both. This action had, however, one rather curious result. 
From that time on the Irish Volunteers were known in 
Enghuid as the Sinn Feiners. and, when the rdbellion broke 
out, the British press promptly tacked on to it the name 
"Sinn Fan." Thus it was that the rebellion came to be 
known as the "Sinn Fein Rebellion." 

With a view to winning the support of the Volunteers for 
the British army in the fighting line, Redmond had takm 
particular pains to tell the Irish people what an awful fate 
would be theirs if the Germans should ever set foot in Ireland; 
that the Gaelic language, about wluch he had previously 
shown himself singulariy unconcerned, would be prohibited; 
that the churches would be razed to the grotmd, and all 
priests and nuns would be slaughtered and outraged l^ the 
savages from Teutonland. 

On November 99, however, the German Government issued 
the following statentent, which was published all over Ireland 
in spite of the frantic efforts of the British to suppress it: 

Sir Roger Cssemetit was received at the Fordgn Office and pointed 
out statemoits which had been published in Ireland, i4)parently with 
the authority of the British Government behind them, that Gennaa 
victory would inffict great loss upon the Irish people, whoae homes, 
churdies, priests, and lands would be at the mercy of an invad- 
ing army actuated only by motives of pillage and conquest. Re- 
cent utterances of Bedmond and aanouncemrats of the English 
preu in Ireland to this ^ect, widdy circulated, have caused a nat- 
ural apprehension among Irishmen concerning the Graman attitude 
towards Irdbmd. 

In r^ly the Acting Secretary of the Foreign Office, by Order of 
the Imperial ChanoelI<ff, officially declared that the German Govern- 
ment r^udiates the evil intentions attributed to it, and only desim 
the wdfare of the Irish people and country. 

Germany would never invade Ireland with a view to its ccttquest. 
or the ovothrow of any native institutioDB of that country. Should 
fwtune ever bring German troops to Ireland's shcMvs they would 
land there, not as an army td invaden to pillage and deatnqr, but 
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oa forces of « nation inspired by goodwill towards the country utd 
pe<q>le tox whom Gramsny desires only national prospcnty and 
freedom. 

Almost coincident with this official statement from the 
German Govenunent, there appeared throughout Ireland the 
letter sent to the Irish people by Sir Roger Casement before 
he left the United States. The difficulty of getting this 
letter to the people was considerable, but it eventually reached 
them. The following is the text of the communication: 

Let Irish men and boys stay in Ireland. Tbeir duty is clear b^ 
tc«e God and before man. We, as a people, have no quarrel with the 
German people. Germany has never wronged Irdand, and we owe 
her more than one debt of gratitude. 

It was not a German steamship company that, last summer, 
with the assent of the government m firing the contract, Iwt^ putH 
lie faith with the Irish people and abandoned its pledged service 
with tbe port of Cork. But it was a German steamship company 
that tried to make good the breach of public trust and the injury 
to Irish trade that the Cunard Company had committed, and the 
British Poatmaater-Generol, Admiralty and Board of Trade had coq- 
nived at And it was another British department that made repr» 
sentation at Berlin in behalf of English trade jealousy and caused 
the German Emperw to intervene to induce the Hambu^-American 
line to substitute Southampton for Queenatown — a British tar an 
Irish port. The hated German was wdcome when he came to an 
English port — hia help and enterprise was out of place when directed 
to assisting Iriabmoi to better means of intercourse with the outside 
world. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Planninq the Ribino 

AT a secret session of the Committee of tlie Irish 
Volunteers, held in Dublin on May 29, 1015, with 
Professor Eoin MacNeill presiding, a resolution was 
proposed by Buhner HoW>n to the effect that the Irish 
Volunteers declare themselves in favor of immediate insurrec- 
tion. There was a full meeting of the committee, as elected 
by the Volunteers at the annual Convention, and the question 
was debated at very considerable length, opinion being about 
equally divided. The motion was decided in the negative 
only by the casting vote of the chairman. 

Long before this time it had become an acknowledged fact 
that the Irish Volunteers had only three p<^ble courses 
whidi they could pursue. Th^ had, first, the cation of 
disbandit^ voluntarily and giving up their arms and, by so 
doing, oS facing the certainty of being conscripted into the 
British army; secondly, they could submit to being disarmed 
by order oi the British Government with a like result, or, 
finally, th^ could fight for Irish freedom on their own soil, 
lliey had kmg before decided that th^ would not disband 
voluntarily. To do eo would be an abject surrender of all 
the objects for which they were organized. To submit to 
being disarmed would be only a shade worse, and would 
have branded them cowards for all future time. It may be 
■aid that th^ bad the qption of joining the British army oad 
covering themselves with gloiy and death in the trenches of 
Handers or the GaUipoli Peninsula. But this alternative 
was naturally not even considered. The only course left, 
therefore, was to make a fight in their own countiy. 

Hie Volunteer Committee was exc^tionally well informed 
ot the efforts made by the British Government to suppress 
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their organization. That this informatioD wsa correct was 
shown conclusively by the later admissions of the British 
Government itself. This will be dealt with in another place. 
Here it is but necessary to state that the Committee was in 
possession of absolutely reliable information of everything 
that the British Government was doing and contemplating, 
and they molded their actions accort^gly. Th^ knew that 
the Government was annous to suppress the Volunteers, and 
that, immediately after this was accomplished, the Conscrip- 
tion Act would be extended to Ireland, lliey knew also that 
the Government was prevented from applying the Conscrip- 
tion Act to Ireland only by the strength of the Volunteers, 
and that the time was certwnly coming when the Govern- 
ment would make the attempt to disarm them so that the 
Conscription Act mi^t be made ^ipticable to Ireland. The 
only question that remained, therefore, was when and how 
and where to strike the blow. 

In May, 1915, the situation in Ireland reached a crisis. 
The people were being driven to desperation by the acts of 
the Government under the so-called Defense of the Realm 
Act. Under this Act men were being deported wholesale 
without being allowed to put in a defense, the only evidence 
required being a sworn statement of a constable, which state- 
ment was usually not submitted to the accused person. Men 
were being thrown into jtui and kept there without trial. 
Women were being treated in a similar manner. In number- 
ksBS instances men were arrested, fined, and imprisoned on the 
most trivial charges, and often without chaises at all. 

FracUcaUy from the beginning of the war, many men had 
been preparing for the rising. It was obvious that the rising 
must have its initiative in the capital. The headquarters of 
the Volunteers and the leaders of the movement were alike 
located in Dublin, which was also the center of British Gov- 
ernment. After a great deal of discussion it was decided that '^ 
the best place for the initial attack would be the General 
Post Office in O'Connell Street, which was not only situated 
in the hecirt of the city but would also give the rebels, for a 
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time at all eventa, complete control over the telegnq>b ano t 
telephone systems. It was of primary importance that the 
rebeb should have the use of these means of communication 
at the outset, and the fact that the English would not be 
able to use them would in itself be a factor of the utmost 
value to the Irish. "Hie Post Office building was of modem 
construction! of granite stone, and able to withstand an 
attack. It was also of such a height as to command a view 
of the other portions of the aty. 

Another question that was discussed at length was the 
advisability of an attack on Dublin Castle, the seat of the 
British Government in Ireland. Always of the most anister 
and bloody significance in Irish history, the Castle had come 
to be synonymous in Irish minds with the worst evils of 
foreign government. In previous rebellions attacks had been 
made on it, but, because of its wonderful strength of con- 
struction and its large garrison of military, these attempts had 
never succeeded. Apart from its value as a point of vantage 
for the Volunteers, the conquest of Dublin Castle would have 
had the same effect as the fall of the Bastile. However, it 
was decided not to make a serious attack on it at the outset 
of the RebeUion, owing to the fact that the attackers would be 
open to counter attack on several sides. It was believed 
better to make merely a sufficient attack to keep those 
within it busy for the time being, and to defer the actual 
si^e until a later stage of the revolt. 

"Liberty Hall," the headquarters of the Citizen Army, was 
another strategic center. It was opposite the Custom House, 
a palatial white stone building facing the Liffey, and com- 
manded the loop line of railroad leading to Amiens Street 
Station. It was also within a short distance of the General 
Post Office, and its defenders, if forced to do so, could retreat 
in that direction. But most important of all, it commanded 
a clear view of the river, and could hamper the movement of 
troops along or across the Liff^. 

Another position that the Irish determined to seize at the 
beginnii^ of the Hebdlion was "Kelly's Fort," at the comer 
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of Bochdor'a Walk and O'Conndl Street, facing direcUy on 
O'Conndl Bridge. It was necessary to hold this positkm in 
order to enable the Irish to defend the bridge agunst attacks 
from the south side of the aty. The Iron Bridge, Butt 
Bridge, and the bridge leading to the Four Courts were also 
cf strategic importance. The Four Courts was also a position 
ttt great strength, which could not only be held for a con- 
siderable time against all attacks, but which also commanded 
several vital points in the immediate vicinity. 

The railroad stations — Kingsbridge, facing the Phoenix 
Park, and Broadstone, near Phibsboro — were positions that, 
once captured, could be held without much trouble. Amiens 
Street Station, at the foot of Talbot Street, was in a very 
crowded location that would not allow very great freedom of 
action on' the part either of the defenders or the attackers, 
but it commanded the important elevated stretch of line 
leading out towards the Bull Wall at Clontarf. Westland 
Bow Station was of modem construction and offered excell^it 
positions for defense. 

All of these points of the situation had been thoroughly 
oiHisidered long before the outbreak of the war, but with the 
dedaration of the war another and a vitally important factor 
had been added. The perfection to which German ingenuity 
and science had brought the submarine seemed to scdve one 
(rf the greatest difficulties that the Irish had to face. An 
Irish-Grermanic alliance would be oi assistance to the Irish, 
inasmuch as the German submarines could prevent the land- 
ing of troops by sea, and at the stune time could prevent the 
bombardment ai the coast by British worships. It was thus 
believed that, with a sufficient force of men in Dublin to 
occupy all the more important points of vantage, the Irish 
would be able to take care of the British army in Dublin and 
its ndghborhood, in q)ite of all that that army could do. 

On the other hand, however, it was obvious that the men 
in Dublin would, if surrounded by a hostile force, be com- 
pelled to surrender eventually if left to their fate. The plan 
ct the Irish, therefore, was that the men in Dublin should 
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bold out until such time as the men in the rest of the country 
would be able to march to their relief. It was not con- 
templated that the Rebellion should have its origin and end 
in Dublin, while the rest of the country was content to take 
care of itself. It was the aim of the organizers from the 
beginning to rwse large forces in the country districts and 
all the large towns. These forces were so distributed that 
th^ could not only take care of all the British in their own 
vicinity, but could also release large numbers to form a rdief 
force to march to Dublin. 

When a simultaneous rising took place throughout the 
country, the British forces would be scattered. There were 
but small bands of soldiers and constabulary in most of the 
country districts, and it would be easy to capture and im- 
prison these. In some of the larger towns and cilies where 
the enemy forces were stronger, it would be necessaiy, per- 
haps, to adopt tactics similar to those in Dublin. But the 
onward march of the Irish would automatically reUeve these 
positions by mere weight of numbers, and end in the concen- 
tration of the entire Irish force on Dublin. The plan, in brief,/ 
was for the men in Dublin to proclium the independence of the 
country, and then to hold their own while the men in every ■ 
other section gathered together and swept down on the coi- 
tal, lliat the plan was practicable admits of no doubt. 

It was, of course, essential that few British reinforcements 
should be allowed to reach Ireland. To accomplish this, chief 
reliance was placed on the cooperation of German sub- 
marines. With a patrol of these around the coast, it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, for the British in England to 
send relief to their army in Ireland. The latter would, if 
the fortune of war favored the Irish in the final struggle for 
the mastery of Dublin, be forced to capitulate, and this 
would leave the Irish in unchallenged command of the coun- 
try. In addition to the capture of the forces of the enemy, 
the rifles, machine guns, anmiunition, and other war stocks 
that would thus fall into the hands of the Irish would add 
tremendously to the strength of their position. 
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But the coOperaUoD of the Germans was not absolutely 
essential. The plan provided for the formation of a cordon 
of Volunteers around Dublin. The Republicans in the 
center would hold the points of vantage; encircling these 
would be the cordon of the British, who in turn would be 
encircled by the men of County Dublin and the adjoining 
counties. The latter were to march on Dublin immediately 
th^ received news of the rising, and encircle the outskirts 
of the city. Caught thus between two fires, the British would 
have been forced to capitulate before the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. Meanwhile the rest of the country would be in arms, 
aad thousands would march towards the capital to join their 
comrades. If reinforcements ^uld be landed before the 
British in Dublin were forced to capitulate, th^ would be 
destroyed before getting far on their way. The manner in 
which De Valera and his men held the British at Mount 
Street Bridge is sufficient proof of the difficulties British troops 
would have to contend with. That these plans were not car- 
ried out was due entirely to the fatal countermanding order. 

It may well be asked what the Irish would do once th^ 
had guned the upper hand in the country. It nu^ be said 
that they would still be cut off from the rest of the world and 
surrounded by hostile forces. This would not altogether be 
the case. With the Iridi in command throughout their own 
country, the Germans could land both men and arms by 
means of submarines. Ireland would thus become a vitally 
important base for the operations of the Germans; the greater 
portion of the sea approaches to England would be in the 
huids of enemy forces, and her western boundary would be 
seriously menaced. She would no longer have the command 
of the Atlantic or of the Irish Sea, and an entirely new field 
of operations, bristling with perils and difficulties, would 
have opened for her. In addition, the moral effect both on 
the outside world and on England and her Allies would have 
been tr^nendous. It is, therefore, obvious that the plan of 
the Irish not only had in it a large possibility of success, but, 
if carried out, would almost certainly have proved a crowning 
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disaster for England in the war. Ireland would liave been 
able to bold out tiU the conclusion of peace, and would have 
no occasion to petition a Peace Conference tor an independ* 
eoce which her arms had already won. 

Even thus briefly summarized, it will be seen that the plan 
of the Irish leaders was no wild scheme. So perfectly were 
these plans laid that the leaders did not even beUeve defeat 
possible, provided their arrangements could be perfected. 
But they were not blind to the fact that it was better for 
them to make the attempt and fail than not to try at all. 
It was essential that Ireland should become a beUigerent in 
the world war. Both the English and the so-called Irish 
leaders had told the world that Ireland was in sympathy 
with the part that the British were playing, that Irdand was 
ready and willing to klas the hands that had scourged hw 
and to fight on the side of the power that had oppressed her 
for centuries. The facts were just the direct opposite. The 
Irish people were bitterly incensed against the Briljsh Empire, 
not alone on account of what that Empire had done in the 
past, but owing still more to the manner in which the Irish 
people were being treated during the course of the war and 
right up to the time of the Rising. England was posing 
before the world as the defender of the small nations, when 
she had consistently been the oppressor of eveiy smaU nation 
that had come within her power. She said she was waging 
the war to save Belgium from being exterminated, when, in 
leahty, she was fighting a trade war against her most serious 
rival. Ireland believed it necessary to show to the world 
that she had no share in England's war, that her soul was not 
dead, that she was still fitting for her freedom, and that her 
men and women were ready and willing to die for her sake. 

But it was essential that Ireland should be prepared, and 
when the proposal was put before the Volunteer Committee 
in M^, ldl5, it was the opinion of the leader of that body 
that Ireland was not yet fully equipped for the great adven- 
ture. Therefore the proposal was defeated, and the work of 
making ready continued. 
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Am Irish Bbpublic 

TO those whose knowledge of Irish affuis ia limited to 
what they read in the daily press, the theoiy of an 
Irish Republic m^ sound rather strange, but the 
ideal has exercised a great influence on Irijdi history during 
modem times. Even prior to 1776 there were men in Ireluid 
who avowed themselves believers in the doctrine of republi- 
canism. As a matter of fact, tlie feudal system that prevailed 
in the other countries of Europe was never part of the Irish 
social scheme. Up to 1649 the Irish chiefs held their position 
at the will of their people; their system was much the same 
as that which b now called republicanism. The Irish were 
by nature democratic, and recognized no distinction save that 
of intellect or military prowess. Their ancient civilization 
was founded on these lines, and did not grow into a feudal 
fystem, as happened on the Continent of Eunq>e. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that the doctrine of government for 
the people by the people should take quick root in Irish soil 
when it became popular in the western world towards the 
I latter half of the eighteenth century. 

The constitutionid plans of the 1916 leaders were simple, 
and bad already undergone a trial in the case of the Volun- 
teers. Broadly speaking, they were founded on the American 
system of government. It was arranged that, inmiediately / 
before the outbreak of the RebeUion, the leaders should mee^/ 
together. It must be remembered, in this connecrion, that 
the vast majority of these leaders had been elected by the 
men in the Volunteer Corps throughout the countay, and 
were, to this extent at least, representative. At this meeting 
of the leaders, votes were to be cast as to who should con- 
stitute the First Provisionid Government of the Irish Republic. 
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A Provisioiial President waa to be dected, and a number of 
men to assist him in the canying out of the orders of this 
Provisional Government. The President was to be in sole 
command of the armed forces of the country in the same 
manner as the President of the United States is head c^ the 
American army aod navy. 

This Provisional Government was to continue the govern- 
ment of the country during the Rising and until the nation^ 
issue had been settled. When the country had attained her 
independence and peace was restored, the Provisionat Govern- 
ment would immediately take steps to hold an election 
throughout the country, using the existing electoral districts 
and system, with the exception that every maot and woman 
of legal age would be entitled to cast a vote. There was to 
be manhood and womanhood suffrage. It was to be an 
election by the people of Ireland, and any Irish man or 
woman who had a sufficient number of names on his or her 
nomination papers would be eligible for election as President 
of the Republic. In this election there was to be no distinc- 
tion of class or creed. So long as a man or a womui was 
Irish, of legal age, and possessed the residential qualification, 
he or she bad a right to participate in the Section of the 
Government of the country. The men and the women of 
Ulster would be on the same level as the men and the women 
of Munster, Leinster. and Connacht. There would thus be 
no possible means of creating dissension or of any one part? 
claiming that th^ were bdng treated unfairly. 

Coincident with the election of the President, there was to 
be held the election of the governing body. At first there 
was to be but one legislative chamber. This body, in con- 
ference with the President, was then to elect the cabinet. 
They would then take up the question of a dual or a single 
system of government, and other questions relative to the 
composition and the manner of the government for the 
future. When these questious had been debated, recom- 
mendations would be presented to the people, who would then 
decide these questions for themselves. Thus the will of the 
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whole pec^le was to be made all-powerful in the land, aod 
what would probably have beeu the most thoroughly demo- 
cratic system of govemmeat the worid has yet seen would 
have been established. 

That the Irish people would have responded to such a 
system is scarcely open to doubt. It is positive that tmder 
such a system of government Ireland would have entered 
upon a period of developm^it of industries and manufactures, 
a revival of hterature, science, and art, such as she had not 
witnessed since the opening years lA the eleventh century. 
In countries other than their own, the Irish have given in- 
dubitable proof of their cs^Mtcity for government and industriid 
development, and there b no reason whatever why thq' 
should not be able to do in their own country what they have 
already done in other climes where th^ enjoyed that personal 
freedom of action denied to them by England. 
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Gbbsk. White, and Orangd 

FOR generations it had been the deliberate and calcu- 
lated policy of the English Government to keep 
separate the north and the south of Ireland, to 
draw a dividing line between the two sections of the countiy, 
and to accentuate religious differences. The reason for this 
poUcy is self-evident: a nation divided against itself must of 
necessity remain in the power of a strong invader. By 
making the Protestant of the north believe that his life and 
Uber^ were constantly menaced by the Cathohc at the south, 
east, and west, the English were able to keep in the country 
a perpetual garrison to guard their own interests — a garrison 
that woul^ lose no opportunity of attacking the motives 
of the other inhabitants of the country, thus breeding sus* 
picion and distrust. On the other hand, the foreign Gov- 
ernment did not neglect to sow the insinuation that the 
Catholics of the rest of the country might also be in danger 
from the Protestant of the north. By these simple means 
the invader succeeded in keeping the country divided into 
two portions, each apparently with different interests and 
cq>posing aims. 

While the majority of the Irish people were CathoUcs, it 
must be admitted that these were not alone in their pro- 
fessions of patriotism and devotion to the national cause. 
Some of the bravest and most devoted leaders in the countty 
were Protestants from the North, who preached the doctrine 
of love of country to both Cathdic and Protestant. These 
men were under no delusi<His regarding their fellow-couatry- 
men who differed from them in religious faith. Th^ held 
that nationality was not a matter of religion, and that a 
Protestant and a Catholic should meet on the same ground 
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as Irislimen. They resected the imputation that a Protestant 
could not be an Irishman, and proved by their actions that 
the Irish Protestant was just as keenly interested in the wel- 
fare of Ireland, and just as bitterly opposed to the fordgoer, 
as the Irish CathoUc. 

For some years prior to the rebellion of 1798 there had 
been growing up in the country a number of secret organi- 
zations, most of which had for their purpose the terrorizing 
either of the CathoUc or the Protestant inhabitants. This 
condition of affiurs suited the English Government, and few 
if any efforts were made to suppress these societies. When 
repression was made, it was the Catholic Society that came 
under the ban of the law. Thus it happened that two power> 
ful o^anizations came into odstence — the "Peep-of-D^ 
Boys," who favored the Protestant side, and the "D^enders," 
who took the part of the Catholics. The membership of 
these two societies increased rapidly, and the rivalry between 
them grew to such a pitch that it eventually resulted in a 
pitched and bloody battle being fought between th^n in 
Armagh, at a place called The Diamond, and which resulted 
, in the "D^enders," or Catholic faction, being defeated with 
serious loss. This victory for the "Peq>-of-Day Boys" had 
the effect of creating a reign of terror in the north, in which 
the Catholics suffered loss of life and property. Outrages 
became frequent, and the division between the north and 
the south was more keenly accentuated than ever. 

In order to understand these peculiar conditions in the 
land, it must be remembered that the Protestants of the 
nwth were the descendants of English and Scottish planters. 
who had been placed in possesion of the land by the English 
Government for the purpose of ousting the natives from the 
country. When it was realized by the English that the Irish 
did not take kindly to conquest and were inclined to create 
a great deal of trouble, the English decided that the best 
thing to do was to induce a number of their own kind to 
settle on the land, and to so use the Irish that the latter 
would be forced to get out. Various settlements of the 
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I English were made, but in each case the majority of the 
f newcomers were absorbed by the__mgre viri le _ race, aad 
. frequently became the strongest advocates of the chums of 
the Irish people to natlonid Ubert:y. 

An English plantation of Ulster was attempted in 1679, 
but this was a fiuluie, and Thomas Smith, the leader of the 
English, was slain. A similar attempt, made under the Earl 
of Essex in the same year, was also a failure. Other efforts 
met with no better success, and it was not imtil 1608 that a 
Royal Conmiission took the matter thorouf^y into conndCTa- 
Uon, with the result that the entire northern province was 
confiscated and divided in a systematic manner into lots of 
from 1000 to iiOOO acres each. Hiese lota were then parceled 
out to a Dew set of planters, composed of a number of En^ish 
colonists with a majority of Scottish farmers and merchants. 
In addition, large sections of the province were allotted to 
various London Corporations and to private individuals. 
It was stipulated that all of these planters should bdoi^ to 
the Protestant faith, that they should follow English or 
Scottish customs, and were to employ no Irish in any ca^Mtdty. 
Thus Ulster was at last planted, and what seemed to be the \ 
chief obstacle to the conquest of the country was removed. 

Hie Scottish planters took care to hand down to their bods 
and daughters the trust they had recdved, to keep the Irish 
in subjection, and to do everything for the honor and gloiy 
of the Protestant religion. The "Feep-of-Day Boys" were 
their natural successors, and, after the victory of The Dia- 
mond, they decided they would form a new and more powerful 
organization. This was done, and the Orange Society came 
into being. William III, Prince of Orange, was chosen as 
the patron saint of the new society, and the Battle <A the 
Boyne, which was fought in 1690, became the annual festival 
of the society, being celebrated on every twelfth of July. The 
orange lily was chosen as the emblem of the brotho-hood. and 
orange as its distinctive color. 

Almost coincident with the formation of the Orange Society, 
which received the warm encouragement of the y.nglii>li 
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GoTenunent, efforts were made to neutralise its ^ects. 
There were maiqr Irish Protestants even in those dxys who 
were not in sympathy with the war of leli^us fanaticism 
and oppression conducted by the Orangemen. At the same 
time the outrages oi the Orang^nen upon their Catholic 
n^f^bors were so continuous that reprisda were but natural, 
and the effect was as the En rfish had hoped — the country 
was split into two warring factions, with an increasing bitter> 
ness of feeling that seemed destined to last for all time. 

Coming to later times the United Irishmen, formed in 
Belfast in October, 1791, by llieobald Wolfe Tone, aimed at 
a reunion of all parties for the securing of tlie common rights 
cS all Irishmen. Tone, himself a Protestant, saw that the 
rdigious strife was promoted by the English only for the 
purpose of keeping the countiy in subjection, and he openly 
espoused the rights of his Catholic fellow-countrymen and 
urged on his Protestant friends and neighbors to do the same. 
This organization attuned con^erable strength and, through 
, various phases (^ fortune, muntiuned itself until the Rebellion 
I of 1848, when the new national color was adopted of green, 
I white, and orange, the green bdng the color chosen by the 
other three provinces, the orange being the emblem of the 
North, and the white, the connecting link, signifying peace, 
unity, and brotherhood. This soon came to be recognized 
as the banner of those who had pledged themselves to win 
by force c^ arms the freed(»n of Ireland. 

John Mitchel, another Protestant northerner, was perhaps 
the most ardent advocate of national unity who ever led the 
men of Ireland in their struggle for Freedom. The pages of 
his p^>er. The United /ruAmon, which he edited during 1848, 
contun scores of appeals to the people to forget their alleged 
differences and unite agunst the common enemy. He wrote 
editorial after editorial, addressed to the Protestant farmers, 
laborers, and artisans cA the north of Ireland, and he was 
always able to point out that their interests li^ in joining 
hands with their fellow-countrymen uid opposing the efforts 
of the foreigner to rule and ruin both. The Iriah Felon, 
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wbidi succeeded The UtiUed Iriahnan after the trial and 
sentence of Mitchel, continued the same work, which was 
also carried on by The Iriiih Tribune, published about the 
same time. In The Inth Felon, James ^ntan I^Uor. one of 
the brii^test spirits among Irish patriots, wrote w the 
subject in language that remains tonlay as vivid an in^iratioD 
as when it was first penned. The spirit that animated the 
men at these days and of the days that followed cannot be 
better illustrated than in the wc»ds of the poem by "Maiiei" 
published in The Felon of July H, 1848. It is entitled "A 
Harvest Song" and is as follows: 

Oaily our banDer is over ub streainiiiA ^— 

Green u our hills is its emerald light; 
White, snowy, pure as our noble cause gleaming; 

Orange, that waves as a harveat-field, bright; — 
Calling to mind by its tri-color blending — 

On as we dash with defiant hurrah — 
NevCT forget it, our war-cry unbending — 

"Freedom," the Fdona, and Eire-go-Bragh. 

Come — you from iioa cliffs bw"g''"g o'er ocean; 

Come — you from valleys that ale^ in their greai; 
Come, like your owd rushiog torroits in motion; 

Come as the lightning-flash, felt when 'tis seen. 
Marching like brothers still, hand in hand grasping. 

Discord fling down and with gallant hurrah. 
Bade let the echoes ring, till we're lud gasping in; 

Freedom, the Felons, and £ire-go-Bragh. 

The Fenian organization, or Irish RepubUcan Brotberiiood, 
was the natural successor to the movements led by Tone and 
Mitchel. William Smith O'Brien, who may almost be said 
to have founded the I. R. B. by bis own efforts, was con- 
temporary with Mitchel and had imbibed aU the teachings of 
that splendid patriot. From the beginning it was a cardinal 
point of faith with the Fenians that there should be no 
dividing line of religion, that it mattered not what a man's 
futh mi^t be so long as he was true to Ireland. Tlie 
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Feoians also adopted the tricolor of great) vhite and 
orange, and ihey, in their turn, passed it down to the men 
who flung it to the breeze in April, 1919. While many of 
these men were not actual members of the I. R, B.. they 
recognized that this was the flag of Ireland, the flag of the 
Irish Republic, and from that day it became the national 
emblem. 

It was, therefore, rather disconcerting to find, within the 
first few weeks after the Rebellion, many enthusiastic and 
poetically inclined individuals inscribing ecstatic stanzas in 
eulogy of the "green and gold." While, in ancient days, 
there was no such thing as a national color in Ireland, yellow 
was recognized from an early date as peculiar to the leading 
Ulster clans. Blue was also a favorite color emblem with the 
ancient Irish and at one time assumed a vogue that may be 
said to have given it a national significaoce. One of the 
most prominent emblems was the Sunburst, showing a 
yellow sun on a blue field. The amalgamation of these two 
colors, the yellow and the blue, produced the green, which, 
although it became known the world over as the Irish national 
color, was nevertheless a comparatively modem innovation. 
The history of the orange has already been traced, and it 
will thus be seen that gold never entered into the national 
color scheme of Ireland. On the other hand, the green, white, 
and orange possesses a genuine historical significance, and 
was most appropriately made symbolical of a free and a 
united nation. 
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CHAPTEB XXXVn 
What Did Reduond Moan? 

FROM Msy, 1815, when the proposal that the Volun- 
teers should at once declare for an armed insurrectioii 
was defeated or deferred by Eoin MacNeill's casting 
vote, the work of preparing for the rising went steadily on. 
It was even then recognized that the time could not be much 
longer postponed, and that there was no time to be lost if 
matters were to be in readiness when the proper moment 
came. In America it was well known that the decision had 
been reached for a rising, and efforts were made to insure 
that the men at home should have sufficient arms and war 
supplies to enable them to make that struggle a success. It 
was found almost impossible to send arms and ammunition 
from America to Ireland, in spite of the fact that millions of 
dollars* worth of war material were being shipped from 
American ports to the Allies every week. With a patrd erf 
British war vesseb lying outside New York and dsewhere off 
the coast, there was small chance of a cargo of arms b«ng 
safely transferred from this country to Ireland. It was, 
therefore, determii^ that the best, and in fact the only 
w^ to get the arms into the country was from Germany. 

Sir Roger Casement had been sent to Germany for the 
purpose of representing Irish interests there. It was not a 
part of the work that had been assigned him to make any 
negotiations for the sending of arms from Germany to Ireland. 
Casement was thou^t to be of too pacific a nature to be 
fitted for the task, and it was far better that other men 
should do this work while he remained in touch with the Im- 
perial Court and with the leaders in Ireland so that the men 
in Ireland would be the better able to judge of the time 
when the blow could be struck with the greatest effect. 
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Throughout 1915 and the early part of 1916 the work of 
preparing the men of Ireland for the rising and of organizing 
the country districts progressed very smoothly. The main 
difficulty with which the leaders had to contend was that the 
men under them were too eager for action. While the 
British Government was doing everything in its power to 
provoke the men to a premature outbreak, it was difficult 
for the Volunteers to restrain themselves. Many incidents 
showed how the temper of the people was rising, and those 
who were directly responsible for the government of the coun- 
try began to feel some alarm, more particularly as the efforts 
of the military did not produce any actual clash, and it was 
more and more obvious that each succeeding day saw the 
Voltmteers better prepared for the task before them. 

An interesting indication of the maimer in which the 
discontent of the people had resulted from the outrageous 
treatment to which they were being subjected is shown by 
the fact that some of the hardest workers in the preparations 
for the rising were found among the priests and the school 
teachers. Seeing where En^sh policy and Redmondism 
were leading, many of the priests, particularly those of the 
younger generation, came out openly and advised the people 
to do all in their power to resist the English law. This had 
special {^plication to the commandeering of the crops for 
the fee^bg of the British and Allied forces at the front, and 
the Irish priests told their people that, if they allowed th^ 
crops to be taken, the country would agun be plunged into 
the miseries of famine and starvation similar to the black and 
dreadful days of 1846, 1847, and 1848. At the same time the 
cost of foodstuffs was rising in spite of the fact that the 
season was one of the best in many years. These were signs 
which the Irish people were not slow to appraise. 

In September, IQ\S, the English Government made the 
sudden discovery that communications were passing between 
the Volunteer leaders in Ireland and the heads of the Clan-na- 
Gael in the United States. This seems to have been some- 
what of a shock to th^n, although they must have known 
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that these negotiatioiia were going on from the first iay the 
Volunteers were founded in November, 1913. The English 
offidids also discovered that mon^ was being sent to Irdand 
— a fact that was openly published in the Irish pflf>er3 in 
New Ywk and elsewhere throughout the United . States 
ei^teen months previously. Some of the discoveries made 
by the British Government during this period of Irish history 
would provide excdlent material for a farce. The rising was 
bdng planned out in the open, was being openly advocated, 
and everyone knew it was coming, and yet the "private and 
confidential" r^wrts of the pud agents of the Castle were 
f4>parently able to discover only what was public information 
months previoudy. 

Tliat the Government was then becoming seriously worried 
over the situation is certain. On December 18, 1915, a 
lengthy letter was sent from the Undersecretary to Chief 
Secretary Augustine Binell. from which the following b an 
extract: 

What ia B«dmond up to with bis comparisons between Ireland 
and Great Britain in the matters of police and crime? He knows, 
or should know, after what Dillon wrote to him over a mtmlh ago 
in the inclosed "confidential" letter, and repeated verbally on the 
8d inat., that the present utuation in Ireland is most serious and 
menatiiig. Redmond himself sent me the other "private" inclosure 
on the Mh. ^ knows, or should know, that the enrolled strength 
of the Sinn Fein Volunteers has increased by a couple of thousand 
active members in the last two months to a total of some 13,600, 
and each group of these ia a center of revolutionary propaganda. He 
knows, or ^ould know, that efforts are being made to get arms for 
the BUfipMi erf this propaganda — that the Irish Volunteers have 
already aome SSOO rifles, that they liave tb^ eyes on the 10,000 
in the hands of the supine National Volunteers, and that they are 
endeavming to supplement thdr rifles with shot guns, revolvers, and 
luatols. New measures, possibly requiring additional police at the 
pwts, will be required to counter these attonpts, and unless in 
other matters we ke^ these revolutionaries und^ observation we 
shall not be in a position to deal with the outbreak, which we hope 
will not occur, but which undoubtedly will follow any attenqit to 
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«Dfocce CMUcriptioD, or, vna if Utera ii no audi tttempt, might Uke 
place u nnilt of coDtlnued uiuuooeu ot Britiih amu. 

This commimicatitm is iUuminating in more respects than 
one. In the first place it offers proof positive that Bedmond 
and Dillon were completdy aware of the position c^ affairs in 
Ireland at a time when they were telling the people o{ 
America, through the inspired cables c^ Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
that the Irish were enthusiastic in their support of tlie BriUsh. 
At the time when Redmond was telling his American dupes 
that the men of Ireland were joining the British army at the 
rate of so many thousands per week, the actual fact, known 
to him and to his colleagues, was that the men of Ireland were 
joining the Volunteers led by Eoin MacNeill and were prq>ar- 
ing for rebellion. This official communication also proves 
tliat the British Government did not dare to put conscription 
into force in Ireland, not because Mr. Redmond asked them 
not to do so, but because both Redmond and his British 
paymasters were afraid of the rifles in the hands of the Irish 
Volunteers. The official reference to the so-called "National" 
Volunteers, led by Mr. Redmond, as "supine," is also en- 
lightening. It is worthy of note tbat they are not referred 
to as the "loyal Volunteers" by the British officials. Mr. 
Redmond's fri^ids chose, whether by accident or design, a 
far more expressive epithet. 

But — and this is far more important — the communication 
also shows that the British Government in Ireland had at last 
come to the conclusion tbat the Irish were not to be fooled 
and misled any longer, and that it was time to take action. 
It would appear that Undersecretary Sir Matthew Nathan 
bad a far surer grip of the actual position of affairs than 
those who held more responsible positions. He had already 
warned his superiors that tbe condition of affairs in Ireland 
was not what it was being officially represented to be, and 
many of his eonmiunications are reposing in Downing Street, 
London, where they have been hidden from the light of day 
and will possibly make interesting reading for the archteolo- 
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{pats o{ the future. It is quite certun that these letters, u 
well as many other documents dealing with the Rebellion, 
are not destined to be disclosed to the public during the 
twentieth century, if the British Government is able to prevent 
it 

St. Patrick's Day, 1916, was observed in such a manner 
in Ireland that from that d^ Secretary Birrell decided to 
receive duly reports on the condition of affairs from his 
spies and the police. He later admitted as much in his 
evidence before the Conmiissioa appointed to inquire into the 
causes <^ the Revolution. The Irish National Pestiv^ was 
observed by parades of the Volunteers throughout the country, 
under orders from their headquarters. From eveiy part of 
the country specially appointed officers of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary turned in reports to thor Inq>ector General 
dealing with tbese parades. In the report that this Inspector 
General forwarded to the officiab of the Government as a 
summary of the proceedings, the following passage is interest- 
ing: 

There can be no doubt that the Irtah Volimteer leaden are a pack 
of rebels who would proclaim their indepoidence in the evmt of 
any favorable opportunity but with their present resources and 
without substantial rdnforcements it is difficult to imagine that they 
will make even a brief stand against a smali body of troops, fliese 
observations, however, are made with reference to the provinces and 
not to the Dublin MetropoUtan Area, which is the center of the 



From this time on, the recruiting question being very acute 
across the Channel owing to the protests that France and 
Russia were making, the question of disarming the Volunteers 
was most acutely exercising the minds of the Government. 
The Government now found itself faced by the results of its 
own weakness and double^ealii^ of two years before. They 
found that, if they were to disarm the Irish Volunteers, they 
would also have to disarm the "National" Volunteers, "led" 
by Redmond. To do otherwise would be to increase sUll 
further the anti-English feeling throu^iout the countiy. If 
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tluy disarmed the "National" Volunteers, Ouy would also 
have to disarm the Ulster Volunteers, or otherwise the cry <d 
unfair discrimination would be rused. That the Ulster 
Volunteers would not submit to beii^ disarmed was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Furthermore, the Cabinet was a coalition 
cabinet, and contained a number of the men who had been 
foremost in the formation of the Ulster Volunteers, and who 
would see the Government disrupted rather than consent to 
the disarming of their followers. Thus the Government was 
placed between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea, uid bad 
only itself to thank for its preilicament. Had the liberals 
been genuine in their professions to the Irish when the Home 
Rule Bill was first introduced, and had they then prevented 
the formation of the Ulster Volunteers, they would have had 
no Irish Volunteers and no disarmament problem to trouble 
them. 

The leaders of the Volunteers were well aware of the inteo- 
tions of the Government, and, during the last week in March, 
the Council of the Volunteers held a meeting in Dublin. 
The session lasted a considerable time. The advisability of 
striking a blow then was under discussion, and it was the 
opinion of many that the time had come. Others, however, 
including Eoin MacNeill, feared that they were not suffi- 
ciently prepared, and that they had not sufficient arms for 
thor purpose. It was realized that the situation was serious 
in the extreme, and a proclamation was issued to the public — 
but really to the Government — warning the Government 
that the Volunteers "cannot submit to be disarmed, and that 
the raiding for arms and the attempted disarming of men, 
therefore, in the natural course of things, can only be met 
by resistance and bloodshed." 

The Govemment met this ultimatum by ordering the exile 
of a nmnber of the Volunteer organizers. On March 28, 
expulsicm orders were served on A. Monaghan, Volunteer 
organizer of Galwi^r, and E. BIythe and William Mellows, of 
Dublin. Hey were arrested and told they would be kept 
in jail until they had nude arrangement to get out of the 
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countiy. SimultaDeouslr a number of newspapers mm 
suppressed — eveiy paper that still possessed a spark <rf 
national sentiment being silenced. It was evident that, being 
afnud of taking a definite step to put an end to the Vtdim- 
teen, the Government had embarked on a policy of deliberate 
provocation in the hc^ that they would either scare the 
Volunteers into submission, or else cause a premature outbreak 
that could easily be suppressed. 

Coincidently, Bedmond made a speech in Galway in which 
he stated that, unless Ireland offered up at least 1000 of her 
men weekly to the British as cannon fodder in France, Eng< 
land would refuse, and rightly, to stand by her Home Rule 
agreement. Redmond did not say whether or not he had 
been ordered by the British Government to make this state- 
ment, but it is known that, had it not been for the strong 
cordon of police and militaiy that attended Redmond on that 
occasion, he would not have escaped with his life. It was 
well known to the Dublin Castle authorities that arrange- 
ments had been made to deal with the man by whom the 
Irish believed they had been deliberately tricked and betrayed. 

At the same time the proposal was put forward that 
Ireland should be taxed to pay one-sixth of the expenses ci 
the war. This proposal was met by a storm of protests from 
all parts of the country. Even the Anf^cized Dublin Cor- 
poration passed a motion stating that the Council "viewed 
with alarm the proposed enormous increase in taxation," and 
requesting the Irish representatives in Parliamait to resist 
any such increase "as contrary to both the Act of Union and 
the Home Rule Act," at the same time pointing out that 
"Ireland's building and other chief industries are practically 
at an end owing to the war. This being so, the incidence of 
taxation is different from that obtaining in Great Britun. 
and so should be taxed, especially as a Royal Commisnon has 
already so recommended." 
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CHAPTER XXXVin 
Caseicbnt and the Ibish Lbadebs 

SUFFICIENT mention has already been made of the 
reasons why Roger Casement went to Berlin as 
Ireland's Ambassador. That he had nothing to do 
with the actual plans of the Rebelliont and that in fact be 
did eTerything in his power to prevent it, b established fact. 
One of the most pressing needs of the men in Ireland was the 
need of arms and ammunition. Some months before the 
rising a message was dispatched to Berlin asking for arms, 
and the German Government thereupon made the necessary 
arrangements to comply with the Irish request. 

At the same time a message was sent to Berlin asking that 
the consignment of the arms be kept secret from Sir Roger 
Casement. This was owing to the fact that the letters 
which Casement was sending to New York were of a nature 
that made it certain that he would not be in sympathy with 
a revolutionary movement at that time. Before going to 
Germany, Casement was under the belief that the Teutons 
were certiun of victory and that Ireland was in danger of 
being involved in the downfall of the British Empire. On 
this account he made representations to the German Govern- 
ment with the result that the proclamation already mentioned 
was issued by that Government. 

Later oti, however. Casement, for reasons that will probably 
never be known, became less certain as to the outcome of 
the war. He began to feel that the struggle could end in no 
decisive manner, and that a compromise peace would be the 
result. He thought that, if this were the case, any attempt 
at rebellion in Ireland was foredoomed to failure. Being 
practically exiled in Germaoyt he bod tittle or no means 'of 
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knowiog tlie extent of the preparations that had been made, 
and also knew nothing of the manoer in which the British 
Government was treating Ireland at the time. He was, in 
fact, quite out of touch with the actual facts of the situatioti. 

When, therefore, he learned that a ri^og was possible in 
Irdand. he lost no time in seeking to prevent it. In the 
course of letters which he managed to get thiou^ to New 
Yorit, he made this attitude very dear. He declared it would 
be folly for Ireland to make any attempt at rebellion. "There 
is no chance for the poor old woman." wrote Casement on oae 
occasion — the reference bdng to Ireland under one of her 
Gaelic titles. 

At the same time be was also able to get mmilar communi- 
cations into Ireland, addressed to £k>in MacNeill. For these 
reasons it was not considered advisable by a majority of those 
who were o^anizing the B«volution that Casement should be 
made aoiuainted with their plans. It was not that they 
thought Casement other than sincere; he would never have 
been allowed to represent Ireland in Germany had there beeo 
any idea that he was not a genuine Nationalist. Casement 
was trusted impUdtly and given plenipotentiary powers in 
Germany in so far as diplomatic relations were concerned. 
Casement had alwi^s been known both to his friends and his 
foes as a staunch Irish Nationalist, and the fact that he was 
one of those who had assbted in the purchase of the consign- 
ment of arms that was landed at Howth was also not for- 
gotten. Casement's nncerity was above question, yet there 
was no doubt that it was better that he should know nothing 
regarding the request to the German Government for the 
consignment of arms. 

Neither was it the intention of the Irish leaders to'supersede 
Casement in Germany. As Ireland's Ambassador, he was 
carrying out most capably the work to which he had been 
assigned, and which he had chosen for his own. That work 
did not include the making of plans for a rebellion in Dublin. 
It was not the part of an ambassador to carry out negotiations 
of this kind. He was there for the purpose of keq>ing in 
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touch witit the actual trend of events in Germany in so f u- 
as they concenied Ireland. It was also a fact that Casement 
vaa not of the stuff that conspirators — if the word may be 
used in this ctHuiection — are made. He bad amply demon- 
strated that be had nothing to conceal; he had several times 
spokea freely to newspiq>er correspondents, and seemed to 
delight in moving the fullest possible statements r^^arding 
his own affairs. This does not necessarily mean that he was 
Dot a diplomat, either; but that he was just a little too 
trusting in the sincerity of the motives of everyone with whom 
he came into contact. 

Not knowing the true state of affairs in Ireland, but hearing 
that a rebdlion was being planned, Casement at once came 
to the conclusion that this rebdlion could not possibly succeedt 
owing to the tact that the Germans, however willing they 
mi^t be. were not then in a position to undertake any 
operatims that would assist Ireland. Casement was appar- 
ently t^ the opinion that it would be impossible for the 
tebellioa to succeed unless a German army was landed 
immediately in Ireland. This was not the case. It was 
perfectly true that the landing of a German army in Ireland 
would have been of the greatest help to the Irish Republicans. 
But the plans were so made that it was possible for the 
rebellion to succeed even if GermaDy <Ud nothing at all. 
AH that Germany was asked to do, as a matter of fact, was 
to send a consignment of arms, ammunition, and machine 
guns. The German submarines might also be of use, as has 
been mentioned, in prevenUng the arrival of reinforcements 
tor the British. 

It is very probable that the German Government had a 
shrewd suspicion as to the reasons why they were asked not 
to make Casement acquiunted with the request for munitions. 
It was certainly not owing to any leakage on the part of 
Goman Government officials that the secret became known 
in two widely different quarters. In a manner that still 
renudns somewhat of a mystery the fact was communicated 
to the British Govonmoit. While the whole matter still 
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renoMns to be cleared up, there are one or two outstanding 
tacts that may be used as the basis of deductions. 

Tlie request for the arms from Germany was, in the first 
place, brought to New York by messenger, since direct com- 
mimication between Ireland and Berlin was impossible. The 
fact that this messenger was one of the signers of the Froc- 
bunation of the Irish Republic is sufficient proof oi his trust- 
worthiness. This man brought the message to New York, 
and it was then referred to the officials of the German Govmi- 
ment hese. By them it was forwarded, as a matter oi course, 
to Berlin. Some weeks later the officials in New Yoric 
received a message from the Imperial Government to the 
effect that the arms were being sent from Germany on April 
li, and would be due in Ireland about Easter Simday. This 
was the date which had then been arranged for the rising. 
A few days later Secret Service men made a raid on the 
offices of a German Government official in New York City, 
removed certain papers, and within forty-eight hours the 
British Government in London knew of the impending 
arrival of the arms-laden vessel from Germany. When the 
tacts became known, the accusation was made that this 
information had been conveyed to London from the United 
States. This was admitted at the subsequent inquiry held by 
the British Government into the causes of the RebelUon. 

The fact of the arms bdng sent also reached the ears of 
Roger Casement. In some respects this was even more 
disastrous than the fact that the British came to know of 
the plans. Casement seems to have become obsessed by the 
idea that Ireland was about to be drenched with blood without 
a chance of success in her adventure. At that Ume he appears 
to have been suffering from melancholia, and to have had 
the most pessimistic notions regarding the entire situation, 
both in Germany and Ireland. He would also seem to have 
been disappointed because he had not been taken into the 
confidence of the leaders, for he contributed a lengthy article, 
early in April, to the Milncksner Zeitung regarding his services 
to Ireland — services which no one knowing him ever ques- 
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timed. He also reviewed the reasons for bis gmng to Ger- 
Tin^ny , saving that his nuun motive in going to Berlin was to 
obtain from the German Goveroment assurances of the good- 
mil of the German nation towards Ireland in order that he 
mi^t "preserve his fellow-cousttymen from participation in 
a great crime." He must also have considered it necessary 
to show that his woi^ had not been without results, as he 
added: "The fact that England has not succeeded in ex- 
tiNMling compulsory recruiting to Ireland, and the admissicm 
that Irdand is exempt from doing military service for Great 
Britun or the British Empire, are the best justificatirat of 
my visit to Germany." 

Following this declaration, he got into touch with the 
German authorities, and asked that he be allowed to return 
to Ireland. This request was, in the first instance, refused 
on the grounds that the enterprise was one of exceeding 
danger, and that it would have no useful results. Casement, 
however, persevered in his demands, and even went so far as 
to state that he wanted to get back to Ireland for the purpose 
of asfflsting the rebeb. That this was not the case, is known 
to be a fact, but that a man of Sir Roger's caUber should go 
to the length of deliberately misrepTeaenting his motives is 
sufficient to show his state of mind and his determination to 
stop, at all costs, what he beUeved was a fruitless adventure. 

Meantime, the German Government was bu^ preparing 
the consignment of arms for Ireland. The vessel And was 
chartered for the purpose, and was loaded with 20,000 rifles, 
1,000,000 rounds of ammunition, and IS machine guns. The 
rifles were part of those ^^ch had been captured from the 
Russians during the retreat of the armies of the Czar during 
the previous summer, and were all in first class condition. 
The vessel was placed in charge of a special crew, and Idt 
Germany on April 12, bound for Irdand. 

While this was being done. Casement was still mating 
application to the German Government for transportation to 
Ireland. Owing to the manner in which he represented his 
reasms tor wishing to make the joum^, the German officials 
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erentually gave him the facilities he sought, and informed 
him that a submarine would be placed at his disposal in 
which he would be taken to Ireland. Upon receipt of this 
information Casement made pieparations for the journey, 
and decided to take with him two of his companions in 
Germany, C^>tun Robert Monteith and Private Daniel 
Bail^ — the latter a British soldier of Irish birth who had 
been captured by the Germans and became a member of the 
Irish Brigade recruited by Casement in Germany. The par^ 
l^t Germany in the submarine at the same time as the Avd, 
on April It. 

Peih^s nothing better illustrates Casement's state of 
mind at this time than the letter which he wrote on April 11, 
the day before he left Germany, and forwarded to his sister, 
Mrs. Agnes Newman, who was in New York City at the time. 
This document speaks for itself: 

My Dear Old Girl: I am going away oa a king journey and mi^ 
not be able to write you again for a long time — perhapa a very 
long time. I have often thought of you of late and longed to see 
you again, but it has not been poeaible. You did quite right to go 
to America, and I was all wrong. A friend here will see you from 
me later and give you some things. 

I do hope I may Me you safe and well when the war is over, but 
no one can say what will happen these dreadful days. It is all 
dark and black. 

AU my thoughts have been for Ireland, but I fear I have done 
very little, certainly not what I tried. When we meet, it will be a 
hai^y day for me. I feel so deeply for you, cut off and alone, but 
God grant you have kind friends around you. They told me you 
were about to become a Catholic. I hope so. 

Countess BlUcher — you rememba her — is near me. I saw her 
lately, and Count BlUcher, and they can tell you something of me, 
and also another friend here. — is my staunch friend over on your 
side. I often think of you, my dearest old girl, and I pray that all 
may go well with you and that you may be a Catholic and find 
peace and happiness there. 

Give the dear wee Gee my love and lasses and Elsie, too, both of 
them. I may not be able to write for a very long time as all the 
ways are closed, and it is so hard to get letters acrow. 
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I tnut if this letter is intercepted some kind heart will send it 
oa to you in the end, that you may know how much 1 thought of 
you and felt for you in these dark, awful days. I only hope now 
for peace and goodwill and all this dreadful nightmare of horror 
gone away. 

Some day you will know all about it. Good-bye, my dearest and 
truest companion of so many years, and keep me always in your 
heart 

This, obviously, is not the letter of an Iiish rebel leader 
going to the firing of the first shot of his rebellion. Rather 
is it the last word of one who knows that he is going to his 
death, who feels that his fate is sealed, but who is resolved 
to sacrifice hia lif e in what he considers a noble and righteous 
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CHAFTEB XXXIX 

A BOUANCB OP THB SbA 

THE whole course of the Iriah Rebellion of 1016 is set 
with one romance after another. This is due to 
the extraordinary circumstances that surround almost 
every phase of what is one of the most impressive chapters 
in the history of Ireland. 

Not the least remarkable episode of the Rebellion was that 
concerned with the two expeditions which left Germany for 
Ireland on April 12. It is not certain whether those on 
board the Aud were aware of the fact that a submarine with 
Sir Roger Casement on board left the same day; the pre- 
sumption b that they were not. It is certiun, however, that 
Sir Roger Casement did not know that the Avd had left 
port. He did know that a consignment of arms had been 
asked for by the Irish leaders, and that the German Govern- 
ment had promised to grant that request. He may also 
have known some details concerning the consignment of arms 
thai the Aui was carrying, but it will shortly appear that 
his information was not altogether accurate. If it was, he 
made representations later that certainly were not correct. 

On the other hand, the commander of the German sub- 
marine was certunly aware of the suspicions which the Irish 
leaders entertsined regarding Casement — suspicions, as has 
already been pomted out, that in no way reflected on his 
personal honor or sincerity. These suspicions bad been 
communicated to the German commander by his Govenunent 
and he was ordered to proceed slowly to Ireland, so that the 
Aud would have ample time to land her cargo before Case- 
ment could mterfere with it or with the plans of the Irish 
leaders. The Avd was not a slow vessel; yet, owing to the 
conditions at sea which she had to contend with, it was 
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probable that tlie submarine would otherwise make Ireland in 
better time. For the U-boat could travel in comparative 
securi^ all the way. and would not be obliged to go out of 
her course to avoid giving rise to suspicion. These were facts 
that were taken fully into consideration by the commander 
of the submarine, and he therefore determined on a course of 
action that would, in his estimation, make certua the arrivfd 
<^ the Aud before Casement. 

With this object in view, the submarine commander put 
in at Heligcdand, stating that his vessel needed repairs. 
Whether this was so or not, is uncertain, but it is a fact that 
lor two weeks Casement was forced to remain in idleness on 
the shores of the island under circumstaQcea which must have 
been maddening to a man in his poiution. He had no possible 
chance of getting into communication with the men in IieUnd; 
he was absolutely cut off from the rest of the worid. and was 
uncertain, up to the last minute, as to when he would be 
able to resume his journey. As the days passed by, he did 
not know but that the rebellion he was risking his life to 
avert had already broken out. The dday was continued 
from one day to another till it must have seemed as if he was 
doomed to perpetual exile on that lonely coast. At last, 
after two weeks of this mental agony, the submarine com- 
mander announced that the rqiairs to his vessel had been 
completed, and Casement, looking almost a shadow of the 
man he had been, resumed his interrupted journey. 

In the meantime the Aud had been slowly threading her 
perilous path through enemy waters towards the coast of 
Ireland. Although she flew at times a neutral flag, she was 
well aware that this was do protecrion against inspection by 
the British, who were holding up all neutral trade and making 
seizurea of mail and whatever else attracted their suspicions 
or their fancy. Going far out of her course, she traveled by 
unfrequented paths, if such could be said of any part of her 
route. Her pace was slow in the d^ime, but at night she 
crowded on all possible speed, dashing through the dark with 
all lights out and three lookout men posted, taking her 
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chances of mines or collisions as necessaiy parts of her mission 
tx) the assistance of the men of Ireland. 

The naval exploits of the Genoans during the great war 
fmnish several of the most thrilling chapters of adventure and 
disregard of peril that have ever been written in the age-long 
annals ot the aea, but none of them deserve a higher place 
than the voyage of the Avd. From her commander to the 
last man in her crew there was not a man who did not know 
that he was facing almost certain death, if they fwled in 
their hazardous enterprise. These men were taking the risks, 
not on behalf of their own Fatherland, but for a country 
which it is very possible none of them had even seen. While 
it ia true that they were acting under the orders of the German 
Government, the crew was made up entirely of volunteers. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Germany had made no demands 
upon Ireland, or upon the leaders of the Irish R^ublicans. 
Germany asked nothing of Ireland. It is true that a success- 
ful rebellion in Ireland would have been welcome for merely 
selfish reasons to the German Government, but, at the same 
time, it is but fair to state that that Government asked no 
guarantees of Ireland, and that the men of the Aud volun- 
tarily took their lives in their hands from purely noble and 
unselfish motives. 

During the first couple of days at sea the Avd managed to 
evade notice. The patrols of the British fleet must have been 
lacking in vigilance, for not even the smoke of a warship was 
sighted. Towards the close of the third d^^, however, a little 
excitement was forthcoming to break the monotony. The 
sun had just dipped bdow the edge of the horizon when a 
heavy streak of black smoke, blowing westward across the 
prow of the Aud, rose to disclose the dark and ugly hull of a 
destroyer. The Aud began, Uttle by Uttle, to d^ect her 
course some points to the south, so as to veer away from the 
r^ridly approaching craft. 

It seemed, however, that the destroyer was not to be misled 
by tactics such as these. Coming on with a big burst of 
speed, the warship raced to cross the path of the German 
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vessel, llie men on the Aad now recognized tliat the stranger 
was a Britisher, and preparations were at once made to ank 
the Awi rather than allow its cargo to fall into the hands of 
the enemy. At the same time the German captain kept 
changing his course to the south in order to defer the fatal 
encounter as long as might be. 

Fortune favored the merchantman on this occasion. The 
April twihght was fast fading when the destroyer, now 
^parently convinced that there was something worthy of 
investigation about the seemingly inoffensive merchantman, 
ran up a sign^ to h^t. Trusting to the fact that the in- 
crea^ng darkness might be accepted as an excuse for not 
seeing the signal, the German captain ignored it altogether 
and veered his course still further to the south. Then a 
tongue of flame was seen to Sash from the warship, and a 
shot splashed ahead of the Aud as a last warning to heave to. 
Hie reply of the Avd was to crowd on all steam, and dash 
into the darkness that had now descended like a pall over the 
sea. Another shot toUowed the first, and came dangerously 
close to the fugitive. But pitch-like darkness had now en< 
veloped the scene, and, with every Ught doused, the Aud 
turned suddenly on her course, striking sharp towards the 
north. Every second her crew expected to see the searchlight 
from the destroyer sweep over the waves, which were rismg 
rapidly under a stiff northwesterly wind. But, for some 
reason, their expectations were not realized. There were a 
couple more spurts of flame as the warship sent random shots 
shrieking into the darkness. The second of these was away 
to the south, so that it was apparent the maneuver of the 
Avd had been successful, and that the destroyer had not 
discovered the German ruse. The wind was then blowing a 
gale, and the Aud pressed on steam and followed on her 
course. 

A few days later the vessel ran within sight of a British 
submarine which was traveling on the surface. The enemy 
submersible, however, passed within half a mile of the German 
ship without taking the shgfatest notice of her. The crew of 
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the Attd gathered at the rail to look at the Briti^ vessel gcung 
past, and went so far aa to wave their caps in salutatioD. 
But the enemy passed without acknowledgmmt, and this 
danger was also safely surmounted. A httle later the same 
day an incoming Sctmdinavian-Americao liner, Oscar II, Mr. ' 
Ford's famous Peace Ship, was ^gbted and greetings ez- ' 
changed. The rest of the voyage, with the exception of its 
termination, passed without incident. 

It is not uninterestmg to note that the much-vaunted 
blockade which the British Order in Council established to 
prevent food getting to Germany, did not seem to be very 
much in evidence. With the single exception d the de- 
stroyer, the Aud saw nothing that challenged its right of wi^. 
The mighty British fleet seemed to have vanished off the 
face of the waters. 

On the evening of Wednesday, April 19, the lookout on the 
Aud reported land ahead. This was the Kerry Coast, and 
the Captain, his destination in sight, dedded to lay oS for 
the night. He had made the voyage in shorter time than he 
had expected, and it was probable that those to whom the 
arms were being consigned would not be on hand to meet 
him if he made a landing. The coast is well indented, and 
he decided that he would have plenty of shelter for a week if 
need be. Not being acqutunted with the coast, he ^so decided 
to defer going in fiuther till the next morning, when he would 
be better able to pick his way. Therefore, the Aud lay off 
the Irish coast for the night, with all lights out and under 
easy steam, and awaited the coming of the dawn. 

Early the following morning, Thursday, April 80, the Aud 
began to move in towards the coast. An hour later smoke 
was sighted trailing away on the horizon towards Queenstown. 
It was thought at first that this might be some passing liner, 
but it soon became evident that it was another British 
man-of-war, this time an armored cruiser. On sighting the 
Avd, this vessel turned directly towards the German vessel, 
and increased its speed at the same time. 

Consternation reigned aboard the Aud, for on this occanon 
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there was do favoring HftrTmitmi or high sea to facilitate eacape. 
Furthermore, it was immediately obvious that the new arrival 
was determined to come to close quarters with the Aad and, 
under the drcumstances, investigation meant certain capture. 
The Aud still pressed on towards the Irish coast, in the forlorn 
hope that aid might be forthcommg from that quarter, but 
the glasses revealed that the coast was desolate and deserted, 
and the conviction grew on the captain and the crew that 
they had arrived too soon, and would be left to their fate. 

The Attd was still well out from the coast when a shot 
from the British cruiser carried the first peremptoiy command 
to halt. The Capttun and his officers were on the bridge, 
and watched the spray spring up where the shell struck the 
water only a few feet ahead of them. It was bitter that they 
should ftul when thus in ught of their goal, but their minds 
were made up now, as they had Men before they had started 
on their journey. They might not be able to deliver their 
cargo into the hands of the men who had asked them for it, 
but they would certainly never allow it to fall into the hands 
of the enemy. 

A contemptuous disr^ard was the only notice taken of the 
warning shot, but now the Captain of the Atid gave two curt 
orders, and his junior officer ran down from the bridge to 
have them carried out. The enemy cruiser was now within 
close range, and the And was still going full speed ahead. A 
hoarse command was roared through a trumpet from the 
cruiser. At the same moment, as though in reply, the German 
flag broke from the masthead of the Aud, to be greeted with 
a ringing cheer from the crew. The cruiser swerved a point 
or two in her oncoming course as though in amazement at 
the audacity of her diminutive foe, and then a second shot 
from the warship whistled overhead. While the gunners were 
lowering their pieces to get the range for a more effective 
blow, the deck of the Aitd flew into the ait. There was a 
thundering rumble, a burst of smoke and a sheet of flame, 
and> before the British were able to realize what was happ^i- 
ing, the Aud, with her colors flying at her soUtary mast, her 
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sides gaping wide to the waves, filled and sank. Her crew 
had blown her up rather than sunender. The British had 
be^i robbed of their pr^. 

Had it not been tot the warning conv^ed to the British 
Govenun^it, which immediately established a cruiser patrol, 
the Avd would have delivered her cargo in Ireland into the 
hands of the Irish Republicans, waiting under arms to receive 
them. That warning, beddes its other effects, was responsible 
for the death of the men on the Avd — as gallant a skipper 
and as gallant a crew as ever set siul on the high seas. But 
for that warning one of the most daring expeditions in naval 
history would certainly have been crowned with success. 

Late that night, while the wreck of what had been the And 
was lying a mile or more out at sea, the submarine canying 
Roger Casement and his two companions was lying submerged 
almost on the same spot. When the first thin streak of light 
heralded the coming of another day, she rose to the surface 
and picked her way towards the coast. This was Friday, 
April il. Having approached as close as she could, the 
submarine let down a collapsible boat over the side, and three 
m«i rowed ashore. They pulled the boat a little way up on 
the sand and turned to wave a farewell to the submarine. 
But that vessel had vanished. Casem^it and bia two friends 
walked inland and were also soon out of sight. 

They had barely disappeared when another figure was seen 
coming along the strand. This was a fisherman. He paused 
when he saw the stranded boat that had been left behind. 
He then stooped and begtm curiously to examine the foot- 
prints that remained in the soft sand left by the ebbing tide. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Planning a Poqbom 

DURING the period which elapsed betweoi the end of 
March and the arrival of Roger Casement in Ireland) 
the British military and Government offidals were 
prosecuting, with greater severity than ever, that policy which 
had, in the first instance, been the cause of the beginnings 
of the trouble, and the continuance of which had forced the 
Irish leaders to the conclusion that th^ had ^ther to strike 
a blow for their own liberties or fight for England against a 
friendly power. 

Early in the month of April it became known that the 
Government had under very serious consideration the seizure 
of all enns found in the possession of Irish Volunteers, and 
the deportation to England and Scotland of all the leaders 
of that oigaoizaUon. The feeling against the acta that had 
already been committed in the name of the law by the mili- 
tary and tlie open insult and provocation to which the VoN 
unteers and their leaders were subjected daily in the streets 
ot Dublin by British ofiScers, brought about a series of 
public meetings which were held on April 7, 1916. These 
meetings were held to protest against the deportation orders 
and to enlist recruits for the Irish Volunteers. The speeches 
delivered at these meetings were in the plainest c^ plain 
language, and told the Government that the actions of its 
officials, if persisted in, would inevitably lead to an open 
breach, and that any attempt to disarm the Volunteers would 
result in some persons b^g shot. 

On the same day, April 7, Francis Sheehy-Skeffington, a 
man <rf brilliant attunments who was not connected with the 
Volunteers or any of the various organizations affiliated with 
them, wrote the following letter to Sidney Webb, the editor of 
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« LoodoD magazine. The Neio Statesman, in whidi he pointed 
out, with almost prophetic vision, tlie result of the course on 
whidi the GoTemment in Ireland had embarked. The editor 
printed the letter weeks after the Rebellion was at an end, 
sajriug that he had laid it aside in a pigeon-hole when he 
recdved it, and had not published it because he "did not 
think that to do so would serve any useful purpose." The 
reader can best judge of the useful piupose its pubhcation 
might have served, when he views the events that followed 
within two weeks of the writing of the letter. The letter 
read as follows: 

To the Editor of The New Stateman: 

Sir, — The situation in Ireland is eztremel; grave. TbankB to 
the sUence ot the daily press, the military authorities are punuing 
their Pnusian plaiu in Ireland unobserved by the British public; 
and, whm the explosion which they have provolced occurs, they 
will endeavw to ddude the British public as to where the responsi- 
bility lies. I write in the hope that, despite war-fever, there may be 
enough sanity and commcm sense left to restrain the militarists 
while thcte is yet time. 

I will not take up your space by recounting the events that have 
led up to the present situation — the two yean' immunity accorded 
Sir Edward Carson's Vdunteers in their defiant illegalities, the sy^ 
tematic persecution (rf the Irish Vdunteers /rom the mometd t^ their 
fomnatwn {nine moniha b^ore the war), the militarist provocations, 
raids on printing offices, arbitrary deportations and savage sentmces 
which have punctuated Mr. Redmond's recruiting appeals for the 
past eighteen months. As a result of this recent series of events, 
Irish Nationalist and labor opinion is now in a state of otreme ex- 
asperation. Recruiting for the British army is dead; recruiting tor 
the Irish Volunteers has, at the moment, almost reached the mark 
of 1000 per week — which is Lord Wimbome's demand for the 
British army. A special stimulus has been given to the Irish Volun- 
teer movement by the arrest and threatened ftvcible deportation — 
at the moment of writing it is still uncertain whether the threat will 
be carried out — of two of its most active organizers. 

There are two distinct danger-points m the position. In the first 
place, the Irish Volunteers are prepared, if any attempt is made 
iMcibly to disarm them, to reslrt, and to detmd their rifles with 
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thor lives. In the second place, the Irish Citicen Army (The Labor 
Volimteen) are prepared to offer similar resistance, not only to dis> 
•nniunait, but to any attack upon the Press which turns out The 
Worken' Rapublie — successor to the suppressed Iriik Worktr — 
whidi is [Minted in Liberty Hall. 

There is no bluff in either case. That was shown (1) in TuOft- 
more <ki March SOth, when an attempt at disarming the small local 
cmpa of Irish Volunteers was met with revolver shots and a polio»- 
man was wounded — fortunately not seriously; (%) in I>ubliD, oa 
Blarch !Uth, and following days, when, at the rumor of ao intended 
raid on The Wofker'i RepubUc, the Irish Citizen Army stood guard 
day and night in Libraty HaU — many of them having thrown up 
their jobs to answer promptly the mobilizBtion order — armed and 
prqMred to sell their lives dearly. The British military authorities 
in Ireland know perfectly well that the members of both these <x- 
ganizationa are earnest, determined men. If, knowing this. General 
Friend and his subordinate militarists proceed either to disarm the 
Volunteen or to raid the Labor Press, it can only be because thf^ 
mmt bloodshed — because they want to provoke another '98, and 
to get on excuse for a machine-gun massacre. 

Irish pacifists who have watched the situation closely ore ccm- 
vinced that this is precisely what the militarists do wanL The 
' younger F-figllah officers in Dublin make no secret of their eagerness 
"to have a whack at the Sinn Feiners"; they would much rather 
fight them than the Germans. They are spurred on by the Carsoa> 
Northdiffe conscriptionist gang in LoiidoD; on April 5th The Mom' 
ing Pott vehemently demanded the suppression of The Worker'* 
SepMic; on April 6th a question was put down in the House of 
Commons u^ing Mr. Birrell to disarm the Irish Volunteexs. These 
gentry know well the precise points wh«e a pogrom can most easily 
be started. 

Twice already General Friend has been on the point of setting 
Ireland in a blaze — once last November, when he had a warrant 
made out tot the arrest of Bishop O'Dwyer, of Limerick; once on 
March 85th, when he had a detachment of soldiers with machine 
guns in readiness to raid Liberty Hall. In both cases Mr. Biirdl 
intervened ia the nick of time and decisively vetoed the militarist 
plans. But some day Mr. Birrell may be overborne or may inter- 
vene too late. Then, once bloodshed is started in Ireland, who can 
say where or how it will end? 

In the midst of the woridwide carnage, bloodshed in our little 
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bland Toay seem a IriviBl tlung. The wQ>iiig out of all the Irish 
VoluDteera and Labor Vt^imteers would bwdly involve as much 
slaughter as the single battle of Loos. Doubtless that is the mili- 
tarist calculation — that their crime may be overlooked in a world 
of criminals. Accordingly, the nearer peace comes, the more eager 
will they be to force a conflict before their chance vanishes. Is there 
in Great Britain enough real sympathy with Small NatioDalities, 
enough real hatred of militarinn, to frustrate this Pogrom Plot of 
British Militarist Junketdom? 

Yoursietc, 

F. She^-Skeffington. 
Apnl, 7th, 1916. 

The d^ after this was written the Chi^ Commissioner of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary made a report to the Under- 
secretary, and that document shows clearly the view that 
Colonel Edgeworth-Johnson took of the situation, especially 
in regard to the recruiting meetings of the Irish Volunteers, 
for he says, in part: 

These recruiting meetings are a very undesirable development, 
and are, I think, causing both annoyance and unearineaa amongst 
It^ral dtizais. . . . The Sinn Fein Party are gaining in Dumbos, in 
equipment] in discipline, and in confidence, and I think drastic 
action should be taken to limit their activities. The longer it is 
postponed, the more di£Bcult it will be to carry out. 

On April 10 this report reached the Undersecretary, who 
wrote on it: "Chief Secretary and Lord Lieutenant to see 
the Chief Commissioner's minute." On April 12 the Chief 
Secretary wrote upon it: "Requires careful consideration. 
Is it thought practicable to undertake b, policy of disarma- 
ment, and, if so, within what limits, if any, can it be circum- 
scribed?" Upon the some day the Lord Lieutenant wrote 
upon it: "This is a difficult point. Could the disarming be 
satisfactorily effected?" 

It will thus be observed that little by little the efforts of 
those who were desirous of causing bloodshed were forcing 
the band of the Chief Secretary, who had certainly, up to this 
time, done aU in his power to keep the peace, and had leao- 
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lutely refused to allow himself to be made the catspaw of 
those who were anxious for a massacre. It b probably owing 
to this that he was forced to shoulder the responsibility at a 
later period. 

The arrest of the two Volunteer organizers, Ernest BIythe 
and William Mellows, which has already been recorded, 
aroused a storm of protest throughout the country. It was 
judged, and rif^t^, that this was but the prelude to further 
arrests, and that a policy of disarming the Irish Volunteers, of 
interning their leaders in England and of then enforcing 
conscription in Ireland, was being inaugurated by the Govern- 
m^it. On April 9, BIythe and Mellows were removed from 
Dublin to Kingstown under mihtary escort en route tor 
England, and close on two thousand of the Dublin Volunteers 
paraded throu^ the streets of the city that same day as a 
protest. This was an entirely peaceful protest without any 
attempt at violence, the only object of the demonstrators 
being to show the authorities that the pohcy th^ were pur- 
suing was one that might have disastrous results if carried any 
further. 

On the following day, April 10, another significant incident 
took place. Shortly before one o'clock in the afternoon 
another parade of two companies of the Volunteers was being 
held, and the men were marching from Grafton Street to 
Stephen's Green West. A trolly car, bound from Nelson's 
Pillar to Terenure, was coming along and the driver shouted 
to the Volunteers to get out of his way, at the same time 
announcing in very vile language that, if th^ did not, he 
would run the car over them. At this an Irish Volunteer 
cyclist jumped off his machine, placed the bicycle in front of 
the trolley car, opened his revolver pouch, put his band on 
the stock of the weapon, and told the motonnan to carry 
out his threat. The latter lapsed into silence, and held his 
car where it was until the Volunteers had passed. The 
cyclist then mounted his machine' and rejoined his comrades. 
The motormeji lost no time in reporting the incident to the 
police, who, in turn, reported the insolence of the mere Irish 
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to the Chief Secretary vith another request that he take 
acUon. 

Mr. Redmond and his trioidfl were not inclined to take much 
notice of this incident. They did not like to think that an 
Irishman vould dare to tdl a troU^-car driver to halt, while 
the Irish Volunteers passed in frbnt of it. Redmond's official 
organ, The Freeman'B Journal, however, begged that the 
Castle authorities might not be too harsh on the men. ^utAet- 
ring editorially to the incident. The Freeman said: 

Hub wu a very repreli»uible proceeding. But it ■ the sort ol 
behavior which it is easy for the uithoritiea to take too Mriously. 
There are hotheads in the Sinn Fein movement who would be de- 
lighted if they <»uld induce, not merely tram conducbxs, but the 
highest military authorities, lo "come along." But it seems evident 
to the ordinary man of common sense that, the totter the heads of 
the Sinn Feiners, the cooler should be the beads of those responsibte 
for public order. . . . They are urged constantly in the English 
Press to "make examples" of tbe Sinn Feiners, and "stamp out" 
their movement. We do not bdieve that the result k worth the 
trouble. We do not believe that the advice is honestly motived. 
It comes from people who think they see political prc£t from scenes 
of violence in Ireland. If it is a good rule to do nothing during tbe 
war to gratify the Germans, there can be no doubt as to the wisest 
course for tbe authorities. The German papas and the German- 
subsidized journals in the United States would welcome any such 
excuse for rqiresoiting Ireland as hostile to the war as would be 
afforded by some of the methods so often urged on those civilians 
and soldiers respcmsible for the peace of Ireland. . . . There is cer- 
tainly no disaffection in Ireland that would make "stamping it out" 
s necessary or a useful process. 

This in spite of the facts that were in Redmond's posaession 
at the time, as has been shown by the oflScial letter of the 
previous December. It will be interesting to note that the 
main reason why The Freeman did not want the stamping 
out process was because it might be a satisfaction to the 
Germans during the war. After the war, forsooth, things 
might be dealt with differently. It is curious to find a wlf- 
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atfled Irish newspapa: thus discussing & stand which any 
spirited man would liave taken in answer to a vulgar insult, 
whether from a trolley driver or anyone else. It is evidoit 
that The Freeman and those for whom it spoke had little 
manhood and much less nationality left. 

On the same day that this nonsense was printed, nem 
leaked out showing that the military hotheads were at worit. 
It had apparently become known to the police authorities, m 
spite of the fact that no secret was made about it, that a 
consignment of small arms was being conveyed from Wexford 
to either the Irish Volunteers or the Citizen Army in Dublin 
on the afternoon of April 9. Both the Volunteers and the 
Citizen Army were engaged in drill and other exercises that 
afternoon, following a parade held earlier in the day. 

All the police at the command of the Castle were on watch 
for develc^menta. There was a thrill among the men in blue 
when an automobile, bearing the communicated number, 
entered the dty from a southeriy direction shortly after 
half-past four in the afternoon. At the comer of Grafton 
Street and Collie Green the car was halted by the police, 
and it and those in it were taken to the Great Brunswick 
Street police station. No resistance was offered by the driver, 
who was accompanied by another young man. The two men 
gave thdr names as Joseph Coyle and Patrick Kenny, and 
Bud that they had come from Ferns, County Wexford. On the 
car being searched, it was found to contain fourteen rifies 
and three revolvers. These were confiscated and so was the 
car. The two men were held pending an investigation by the 
military authorities. 

With this incident the efforts of the military to force the 
hand of the Volunteers were redoubled. Possibly they felt 
that the time to make any conciliatoiy overtures had passed, 
and that the only thing left to them to do was to force a 
premature rising and to have their men and machine guna 
posted ready to mow down the Volunteers should they make 
any attempt to resist the order for disarmament. 

Then, on Wednesday, April 19, came the diamatK di»- 
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closuie of the actual orders whi<j] the planners of the pogrom 
had secretly issued to tlie military. This was read in open 
session at the meeting of the Dublin Corporation by Alderman 
lliomas Kelly, who sud that it had been furnished to him 
by Mr. Little, the editor of New IreUatd. The document 
reads, in part, as follows: 



llw foUowiog precautionary measures have been sonctiixted l^ 
the Dish Office on the recommmdation of the General Officer Cotn- 
manding the Forces in Ireland. All preparations will be made to put 
these measureB in force immediately on receipt of an order issued 
from the Chief Secretary's Office, Dublin Castle, and signed by the 
Undersecretary and the General Officer Commanding the Forces 
in Ireland. First, the following perstms are to be placed under 
arrest: — All members of the Sinn Fdu National Council, the C«i- 
tral Executive Irish Sinn Fein Volunteers, General Coimcil Irish 
Sinn Fein Volimteers, County Board Lish Snn Fein VtdunteMS, 
Executive Committee National Volunteers, Coisde Gonta Commit- 
tee Gadic League. See list A 8 and 4 end aupplemmtary list A 2. 
. . . Metropolitan Police and Royal Irish Constabulary forces in 
Dublin City will be confined to barracks under the directiiMi of 
the Competent Military Authority. An order will be issued to in- 
habitants of city to remain in their houses until such time as the 
Competent Military Authority may otherwise direct or permit 
Pickets diosen from units of Territorial forces will be placed at 
all points marked on Maps S and 4. Accompanying mounted 
patrols will <»ntinuously visit all points and report every hour. 
Hie ffdlowing prenusea will be occupied by adequate forces, and 
all necessary measures used without need of reference to Head* 
quarters. First, premises known as Liberty Hall, Bereaford Place; 
No. 6 Harcourt street, Sinn Fein Building; No. 2 Dawson street, 
Headquarters Volunteers; No. 18 D'Olier street, "Nationality" 
Office: No. i5 Rutland Square, Gaelic League Office; No. 41 Rut- 
land Square, Forester's Hall; Sinn Fein Volunteer premises in City; 
all National Volunteer premises in city; Trades Council premises, 
Capel street; Surrey House, Leinster Road, Rathmines. The fol- 
hwinf premittt teiU be itoiated, and all anmmmieation to or from 
prevented: — premises known as Archbishop's House, Drumcondra; 
Mansion House, Dawson street; No. 40 Herbert Park; Larkfield, 
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; Bowl; Woodtown Fwk. Ballyboden; Sunt Ends's Col. 
I^e, Hennitage, RatUunliBni; and in additm prtmiaet in Ikt 5 D, 
Me Mftps 8 and 4. 

This was the tense and critical situation that prevuled in 
Ireland when Sir Roger Casement arrived. 
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CHAPTER XLI 
The Fatal Obdeb 

THE exasperating discovery that rifles aod ammunitioo 
were in the hands of the Irish Volunteers, and that 
these were men who would not brook insult even 
from a trolley-car driver, roused the Toiy papers botlt io 
England and in the north of Ireland to a futy of indignation. 
These were things which must not be tolerated by the Govern- 
ment, said those papers, which, a few short months before, 
had been telling the same Government that th^ would 
transfer their loyalty to the Gennan Kaiser if the Government 
dared to put into operation the Home Rule Bill. 

Irdand's supposed leaders in the Parliamentary Party had 
joined hands with the British, and bad quietly acquiesced in 
every insult that bad been hefq>ed on Irish men and Irish 
women by the British Government and British soldiers in 
Dublin. It mattered not to them that Irish men should be 
imprisoned and deported, and that Irish girb should be 
violated in the streets <^ their own cities. But it did matter 
to them that Irishmen should dare to take arms into their 
hands for the ptupose of defending the honor of their women 
and themselves. Such were the conditions in Ireland at 
the end ai the second week of April, 1916, that only a nation 
of spiritless slaves would have remained silent and inactive. 
When, in addition to these things, it was known to the leaders 
of the Volunteers that the Government was planning, with 
the concurrence of the Parliamentary Party, to disarm them 
and then to conscript them, the wonder is not that they 
resolved to sell their lives in one desperate protest, but that 
they were able to contain themselves and their followers so long. 

Certun men had been dispatched by the Volunteer leaders 
to meet the cargo of German arms that had been sent on the 
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And, Hiis cargo was not. howe^'er, expected before Easter 
Sundi^, and this is the reason why th^ were not present 
when that vessel arrived o£F the coast. The news that she 
had been discovered hy the British cruiser did not reach 
them tor some time later. Instead they met Roger Casement, 
who had succeeded in landing and making his way inland. 

Their meeting with Casement was one oS those chances of 
fortune that influence the destinies of nations. The meeting 
took place in a small cottage not thtee miles from the place 
of landing. Casement knew the men, for he had come into 
contact with them when he was woridng with the Volunteers 
prior to his visit to the United States. His first request, 
and in fact his only one, was that they would take a message 
for him to Eoin MacNeill in Dublin. It would appear that 
he did not trust to the chance that he himself would be able 
to get that far without arrest. He did not say to these men 
wtat the exact terms of his message was, but wrote it down 
and sealed it, after addressing it to the Volunteer leader. 
Owing to the representations that Casement made regarding 
the urgency of the communication, no time was lost in con- 
T^ing it to Dublin and t^ Friday afternoon, April 31, 
Casement's message was placed in the hands of MacNdll. 
It had been carried at espress ^teed by automobile from 
Kerry to the Irish capital. 

It is probable that the exact wording of this historic docu- 
meat will never be known, but the tenor ot the message that 
caused disaster to Irdand b known beyond doubt. Acting in 
all rincerity. Casement told Eoin MacNeill that there was no 
hope of any help from the Germans, that the latter bad aU 
the work on hand they could ever hope to accomplish, and 
that it was useless to expect they would be able to asust 
Ireland. He told MacNeill that he had traveled from Ger- 
many, and had risked his life to prevent useless bloodshed in 
Ireland, and begged of him, for the sake of Ireland and for 
the sake of the Volunteers, to prevent any attempt at a 
rising. 

In mftlnpg these statements Casement was acting only on 
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tiie information which he had at that time, for he was not 
tamiliax with the actual condition of affairs in Ireland. Case- 
ment knew nothing at all of the plot that had been hatched 
to disarm the Volunteers — and to wipe them out if th^ re- 
sisted — and then to eoforoe conscription. His absence from 
Ireland since the outbreak of the war accounted for his 
ignorance of these facts. In acting as he did, he was cer-i 
tainly doing what he believed to be the best for Ireland. i 

This commmiicatioD came like a bombshell into the camp 
of the Irish Volunteers. Were it not that the man who had 
brought it was completely in the trust of the Volunteers and 
was able to vouch for the fact that Casement had himself 
written the message, it is probable that it would have bem 
rejected as a ruse on the part of the enemy. The fact that 
Casement was not expected in Ireland made the matter all 
the more mysterious. It was not unreasonable to argue that 
a man would not have taken such risks with his life, unless 
he knew what he was doing and that his statements were 
founded on absolute facts. 

It was not the statement that the Germans could not for 
the present lend much active assistance to the Volunteers 
that caused the most consternation to the leaders. They had 
laid their plans in a manner that rendered them more or less 
independent of outside help for some time after they had 
declared the Republic. During this time they counted on 
bang able to create a diversion that would have a big efifect 
in the world war, and, once in possession of the Irish posts, 
they could offer a safe haven to German submarines. 'What 
did matter, however, was the statement that the Germans 
were sending only SMK) old rifles. This must have been 
conrndered by MacNeill a breach of trust, and one that would 
seriously interfere with the rising in the southern part of the 
country. The German arms were counted on to arm the 
men of the south, and their loss would be a serious matter. 

By this time the arrangements of the Volunteers was 
complete. In tlieir official organ. The IrUk VotujOeer, of that 
week, the following notice was published : 
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HEADQUARTEBS BULLETIN 

Amngem^its are now Dearing completion in all the more impor- 
tant brigade areas for the holding of a very interesting scries of 
manoeuvres at Easter. In some instances the arrangements contem* 
piste a one or two days' bivouac. As for Easter, the Dublin pro- 
gramme may well stand as a model for other areas. - 

Readers of the foregoing chapters will not require to be 
told the meaning of this order. It meant that the time had 
come when Ireland was again to tiy conclusions with her old 
enemy; that the time had passed fpr negotiations and com- 
promise, and that the Irish people had been driven to the 
last resort by the conlJnued treachery of their own leaders and 
the determined efforts of the mihtary plotters to force the 
hands of the leaders. In addition to all this, the Volunteers 
had learned that these same plotters had at last succeeded in 
their efforts, and that arrangements had already been made 
to disarm the Volmiteers and place Ireland under the ban of 
conscription. 

The position in which Eoin MacNeill found himself when 
he had placed in his hands the disconcerting message from 
R(^r Casement may, therefore, well be realized. He was 
the man who had, at other times, curbed the seemingly 
impetuous spirits among the leaders, who were anxious to 
declare a rising months before. He was the man who had 
been the leader of the Volunteers from the beginning, and 
who had steered the organization through very stormy seas 
until it had come to be the one factor that still held out in 
Ireland for the rights of Ireland a Nation. No one could 
realize better than he the vast responsibility that rested on 
him at that moment. He knew that the plans had been 
made for the rising on Easter Sunday; he knew also that 
eveiything was ready, that the preliminaries had been ar- 
ranged, and that the Volunteers were to declare an Irish 
Republic within forty-eight hours. Yet the caution that 
characterized the man, and the faith that he placed in the 
reliability of Casement, whom he had known for man; years 
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and whom be had learned to love and to trust, could not be 
set aside in a momoit. After all, it appeared to him that it 
would be better to act in accordance with the message and 
to defer action for at least another week, until th^ bad bad 
time thoroughly to discuss the situation. 

There was no time for mature consideration and reflection. 
If be were to act, he must act at once. In order to be 
effective, an order calling off the Easter "maneuvres" would 
have to be inserted in the newspapers of the following da^. 
It would not be possible to get into touch with all of the 
branches in any other manner. The Dublin evening foipen 
usually go to press earlier with their last editions on Saturdays 
than on other week-days, and there was little time to lose if 
he was to get his notice into the papers m time for tbeir 
final editions. 

While he was thus torn between these points of the problem, 
he received a private message in code informing bim that the 
German vessel had been sunk and that Casement was a 
prisoner. This decided him. There was, he reasoned, nothing 
else to do but to call off the manoeuvres tor Easter Sunday, 
get the committee together in special session, and talk over 
the matter. It is the one unfortunate fact that Professor 
MacNeill did not realize that the time bad passed for discus- 
sion, that the Government bad its mind made up, and that 
there was nothing left for the Volunteers to do but to fi^t 
or submit to being disarmed. 

A hurried call was sent out to the various members of the 
Volunteer Committee, and, late that evening, a conference 
was held in the house of Eoin MacNeill. MacNeill put the 
matter before them, and urged that the orders be counter- 
DUinded. To this there were many who did not agree, who 
pointed out that the matter had gone too far, that the 
Volunteers had either to fight or be disarmed, and that a 
day's delay might be fatal. At the same time a conference 
was proceeding in Liberty Hall, where those who had drawn 
up the Proclamation of the Republic and had determined that 
they would fight even with their bare hands, were in session. 
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Thtanas MacDonagh made several trips between the two 
cfMiferences, and, on tlie occasion of his last visit to the home 
of Eoin MacNeill. he stated that the other men were de- 
tennined to go ahead with the plana already made and that 
no orders to the contrary were to be issued. NeverthelesB 
the conference at MacN^'s borne continued until the smaO 
hours of Saturday morning, when it broke up without any 
definite phtn bdmig decided <m. 

Tile last edition of the Dublin Evening Htrald of that 
Saturday contained a notice, signed "MacNeill, Chief of 
Staff." couDtennanding the orders for the maneuven. At 
the same time, in order to make assurance doubly sur«^ 
telegraphic messages were sent broadcast to eveiy parish 
priest in the country, asking him to make a similar announce- 
ment from the pulpit at the services the following di^. This 
was the fatal act that broke the back of the Rebellion. 

Let us now, for a moment, turn back to the time when 
Casement landed on the coast of Kerry. The man who had 
noticed the overturned boat in which Caaement had luided, 
and whose name was John McCarthy, lost no time in com- 
municating the tact of his discovery to the police. The 
authorities had received a warning to keep a vigilant watch 
dong the coast following the information th^ had recdnd 
from America regarding the German steadier. Ilie police, 
therefore, lost no time in tracing Casemen'V, and,, a ^short 
while after he had managed to dispatch bis messige to 
MacNeill, Casement was found and pd|)^ptly t>lftc^ under 
arrest. He made no resistance, and ftie ^moment, that he 
found himself a prisoner in the handal^ die Engl^yhe knew 
that his life would pay the forfrit! ■.*•*' 

On the evening df April 22 it was known to the authorities 
that the man who had been arrested was none other than Sir 
Roger Casement, the man whom the English bad been striving 
to apprehend and for whose murder they had been ready to 
•acrifice the honor of the British Empire. While^^ caused 
no little satisfaction to the Dublin Castle aiBorities. it 
neverthdess gave them reason to brieve tbar matters of 
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Boious momoit were afoot, lite Castle became panic - 

rtric ken. Vari oua mUitai; officers /of Jhs. bisb^t^ standing 
demanded that tlierewas only one thing to be dwe, and that 
was to secure the immediate arrest of all the Sinn Fein l^ulers 
throughout the country without f^ir^jiifr !>«« nf tinf^ ThT 
ui^ed that the landing of Roger Casement jjijl.coDaiaMiient 
of the cargo of arms' from Germany w;ere proof _positiye_,that 
rebellion was being pUumedi. and they. p9iiitedjOUtJiiat.JJl$re 
was not a moment to lose. Th^ thai attached the greatest 
and most sinister significance to the order for the "Easter 
maneuvers" of the Volunteers, and sagaciously obs^red. one 
to another, that this could mean nothing more than a signal 
for a rising. 

That evening a conference was called in Dublin Castle at 
which all the m^nbers of the British Government in Ireland, 
with the ^ception <rf Chief Secretaiy Birrell, were present. 
While the conference was sitting, information was received to 
the effect that MacNeiU had ordered off the maneuvers for 
Sunday, and thus some of the mora dangerous symptoms of 
the utuatitm seemed to have been relieved. There can be 
little doubt that this information was greeted with a si^ of 
thankfulness 1^ Ireland's masters, as they aat in their room 
bf^een the towers c^ the Castle that Saturday evening. 

Meanwhile the police all over the country, acting on rush 
orders from the Government, wera keeping the Irish Volun- 
teers under strict surveillance. There was not a section or a 
battalion of that oi^anization that was not rigidly scrutinized. 
The King's minister sat up till midnight receiving reports 
from the police throu^out the land, and they did not dare to 
retire to their bxiubled slumbers until th^ bad assured 
themselves that there, had been no movement c^ the "rebel 
troops," by which name the Irish Volunteers were by this 
time designated. 

Thus passed that historic Saturday, April 9St, 1016. The 
German arms were at the bottom of the sea; Casement was a 
prisoner; ^k rising had been declared off; and the emissaries 
of the BritisD Government were sitting up in their Castle of 
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Dublin, trembling at the shadows od the wall cast by the 
flickering lights from Cork Hill, and dreading every moment 
to hear the first crash of the storm which they had themselves 
aroused, and which they now feared was beyond their strength 
to control. 
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CHAPTEE XLU 
The 0'Rahiij.t*8 Ridb 

IT aooQ became obvious that Eoin MacNeill was de- 
temuned that there should be do rebelli<Mi in Ireland at 
Easter. In addition to the notice wliich appeared in 
the Dublin Evening Herald on Saturday evening, and the 
messages to the priests throughout tlie country, he decided 
on other measures. He called The O'Rahilly to his house 
and, having explained the situation, asked him to asust and 
find means to make sure of notifying the south that the 
rising had been postponed. 

The O'Rahilly was evident^ impressed by the reascms 
which MacNeill offered why the rising should not take place 
as scheduled. He was essentially a man of energy and 
action, and yet he was sufficiently a man of military instincts 
to accept without question the orders of his chief. MacNeill, 
it would appear, did not call him to consult as to tlie ad- 
visability of postponing the Rebellion; that had already 
been decided on, in MacNeiU's opinion, and action had been 
taken. What The O'Bahilly was asked to do was to asust 
in the carrying out of the orders of his chief, and he was 
reaify to do whatever lay in his power. 

MacNeill explained, as The O'Rahilly welt knew, that the 
south was one of the chief centers on which they had relied. 
The cargo of arms on the Aud was intended for the arming 
of the men of Cork, limerick, and all along the coast line of 
Wexford and Wicklow to the Dublin Moimtuns. With this 
cargo at the bottom of the sea there remained less chance of 
the men of this section of the coimtry being able to put up 
an effective fight, yet MacNeill also must have known that 
these men, even with the arms at their disposal, would not 
hesitate to obey the orders they had recoved and would 
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have declared the BebellioD at the tiiae stated if nothing was 
dwMj to prevent them. MacNeill was also not certam that 
they would get the messages in time, and that they nuglU 
Dot doubt their authenticity even if they did receive them. 

It was, therefore, as he explained to The Oltahil^, hia 
desire that a personal message should be sent to the com- 
manders in these districts, expluning why the rising had 
been postponed. As soon as he heard this. The 0*RahiUy, 
with a vision of unarmed men being slaughtered by the 
machine guns of the English, volunteered to take the message 
personally in his automobile, and, MacNeill agreeing* Tlie 
O'Rafailly immediately left the house, proceeded home, 
expluned to his wife where he was going and why, and a 
little while later was m his way. 

Tliere is something peculiarly appealing in this ride of The 
0*Bahilly. In other countries there have been rides that 
have become mattos of history, and have retained their 
place in the records of the people in popular song and story. 
Paul Revere's Ride will for all time be remembered in the his* 
tory of the United States, and, in like manner, future genera- 
tions may remember The O'Rahilly'a Ride, undertaken at the 
command of his chief for the purpose, as he believed, of 
preventing the wholesale killing of his brave and gallant 
countrymen of the south. 

Starting late on Saturday night, The O'Rahilly drove hi* 
car south from DubHn. Taking the road through Bray, he 
was 900D flying at top speed through the hiUs and ^eos of 
Wicklow, the Garden County of Ireland, and the scoie of 
some of the most famous incidents in the history of the land. 
He drove east to the coast, passed the word at Wicklow, and 
then turned southeast to Rathdrum. From here it was a 
abort run to Arklow. Then on he sped again to Gor^ and 
Enniscorthy, where his news was received with incredulous 
amazement, l^ter events showed how the men of that fine 
old town responded to the call a few hours later. 

Towards midnight The O'Rahilly was rushing towards 
Wexford, along roads and past villages where, a century 
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before, the British had been forced to flee m wild duorder 
from Irish pikes. It was far later still when be brought the 
word to Waterford. Tummg then inland, he sped through 
the land of the Decies and the Ormorads. Fast many a famed 
battlefield the word was carried that there was to be no 
Rebellion, that the plans had fuled for the time being, and 
that the arms they had hoped for could no longer be secured. 
We can im^ine with what mingled feelings The O'Rahilly 
was received. In one place after another the men were up, 
and the arrival of the messenger filled them with h(q>e that 
he had come with the final instructions for the fighting. 
The men of the south had borne the msult and the cmtu- 
mely of the foreigner for many months — not to menticoi past 
years — in comparative silence, because they had been toM 
that the time was coming, that the day would soon dawn, 
when they would be able to strike a blow for freedom and 
to avenge their wrongs. And now it was all over, at least 
for the present; the arms they wanted had not arrived and 
would not arrive, and they were still to go on in the same old 
way. 

At Limerick The O'Rahilly heard that the mm (^ Cork 
had already received the tidings. In this section of the 
country the news of the sinking of the And had been ^read 
broadcast, and constemalion was in the heart of every man 
who had hoped on the morrow to be able to take his place in 
the Irish ranks. The sun was high in the heavens when The 
O'Rahilly came to the end of his journey and rested at 
Limerick. He had performed his work well; and the south 
knew that there were to be no "maneuvres." After a 
conference with the men of Limerick, he decided to renuun 
with them tor a short while and then return to Dublin. 

Meanwhile, throughout the rest of the country the word 
had been received that the Rebellion had been postponed. 
In the far north, away in the west, and throughout the 
midlands the priests had read to their congregations the mes- 
sage signed "MacNeill, Chief of Staff." All of the churdies 
were crowded. Not alone was it Easter Sunday, a festi- 
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va) when there ia always a big attendance at the early 
Masses, but the events that had been expected had also 
contributed in no small degree to the filling of the churches. 
During the previous Friday and Saturday there had been, 
throughout the country, an unusually large aumber of men 
at confession. In Dublin the young men had walked along 
the streets of the city by the side of the priests, apparently 
merely engaged in conversation but in reality making their 
confessions. On Easter Sunday the same crowds had thronged 
the churches for the reception of Holy Communion. 

The demobilizing order — for that is what it amounted to 
— came as a shock to every man in the ranks of the Volun- 
teers. They were at a loss to know what had happened to 
cause so sudden a change in the plana. Yet the order was 
imperative: there was nothing left to do but obey it, go home 
and awfut further developments. As a result, thousands of 
men who had assembled at the various points for the "ma- 
neuvres" disbanded and returned to their homes in scattered 
bands of four or five. By Sunday evening it would have 
been impossible, without two or three days' work, to have 
collected the men together again as th^ had been on that 
Easter Sunday morning, April 23, 1916. 

It is a tact not generally known that there were two of 
these countermanding orders. In the first instance, Eoin 
MacNeill, as has been shown, spared no effort to spread the 
message over the country. At this time conferences were 
being held in Liberty HaU by the men who were in favor of a 
rebellion, and when the word was brought to them that 
MacNeill had called off the Rebellion, it was feared that there 
would be some who would not obey the command. In order 
that there should be no fiasco, with one or two wildly sepa- 
rated sections striking alone, Pearse decided that the best 
thing to do was to send out a confirming order, with the 
proviso that the maneuvres were called off only temporarily. 
This was done, and thus the demobilizing of the men of the 
country districts was rendered complete. 

As a result of these events the police and paid agents of the 
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Government sent word to Dublin Castle tliat there had been 
no movemoita of the Volunteers that day, and that the 
intended "maneuvers" bad been abandoned. It requires no 
stretch ot the imagmati«i to realize the effect the receipt of 
these reports had on the authorities. For hours they had 
be^i seated on a volcano, with the interesting expectation 
that it was going to erupt at any moment. After a night of 
fitful slumber, with armed guards at every entrance into the 
Castle, they arose on that Sunday morning with the intention 
of taking immediate steps to make a recurrence of the recent 
crisis impossible for aH future time. The first conference 
was held shortly after nine o'clock. At that time a report 
had been received to the effect that a coomgnment of melinite 
bad been taken into liberty Hall, the headquarters of the 
Citizen Army. This was not calculated to relieve materially 
the situation, but at the same time, as the tel^raphic mes- 
sages began to arrive from the country to the effect that the 
mobilization bad heea postponed, the officials began to 
breathe a little easier and to comfort themselves with the 
thought that they had passed the worst. They thereupon 
set to work to plan the best way of suppressing the Volunteers 
and arresting the leaders. 

Among those who took part in these conferences were Sir 
Blatthew Nathan, the oiergetic Undersecretary, Lord TOm- 
bome, the Lord lieutenant of polo fame. General Friend, 
and several of the military officers. These latter, who were 
supported by G«ieral Friend and the Undersecretary, 
repeated what they bad been saying for wedcs before, that the 
only way out of the situation was by ordering the arrests of 
all the Volunteer leaders and all the men connected with the 
organization, seizing the arms, and breaking up tbe entire 
body. 

Lord VHrnbome pomted out that this would certunly mean 
trouble of the worst kind; that, if this were done, ihere would 
be bloodshed, and the whole world would hear about it. He 
had been in America and knew something of the sentiment 
here, and he did not fail to point out that feeling across the 
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Atlantic would be greatly vrougbt up by such measures. 
He wanted to know U there was no means of dealing with the 
wtuatioQ that would prev^it bloodshed. 

But these arguments were only half-hearted at tlie best. 
The military ofliceis were soon in complete command of the 
situation. On a number of other occasions they had hem 
balked in their plans, and th^ were evidently determined 
that they were not going to be put off any longer. They 
pointed out that the clearest posable procrf of the "hostile 
associalion" ol the Volunteers had been afforded by the 
attempt to land arms from Germany. Th^ said that it 
had been proved that these men had deliberately conspired 
with the eoemy to assist in the overthrow of the Empire. 
What they did not say. however, was that it was owing to 
their own actions and to the actions of the Empire they 
lepres^ited that the men of Ireland had been driv^i to 
desperation. This was a point that no one in Dublin Caatle 
cared to consider. 

With regard to the shedding of blood, that did not matter 
to the militaryt so long as they could shed the blood of the 
Irish in a manner that would involve the minimum of risk to 
themselves. The question of American opinion was dismissed 
li^Uy, General Friend stating that he did not care a fig for 
America and that, if the Irish over there tried to make any 
trouble, they would very soon be settled. He even went so 
far as to state that the American Government would, if 
necessary, cause the arrest and deportation of all the Irish 
sympathizers in the United States. 

There was, then, on]y one question that renuuned to be 
decided, uid that was the best means of making the arrests 
tuid seizing the arms. It was agreed that liber^ Hall pre- 
sented the most formidable obstacle to the canying out of 
these plans, as, since the previous attempted nud on that 
place, armed men had been on du^ day and ni^t. It was 
known that these men would sell their lives dearly. The 
military did not relish making an attack on any armed men, 
at least not in a maimer that would involve too much risk to 
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thenuelves. Tbere were also a number of other places through- 
out the city where resistance mi^t be eq;>ected. 

In view <^ these facts it was, therefore, arranged that a 
la^e number of soldiers should be drafted into the city the 
following morning, and that the arrests should be carried out 
the first moment su£Scient men had been secured. In order 
that there should be no mistake, it was decided that a large 
number of machine guns should be taken as quietly as possible 
to the Custom House and there trained on liberty Hall. 
At the first sign of resistance from that quarter these guns 
would be turned on the building, and it would not take long, 
so argued these military experts, to reduce the place to an 
untenable wreck. The same tactics would be followed with 
regard to all the other places where an attempt at remstance 
was expected. It waa thus bdieved that the Volunteers 
would either be compelled to give up thdr arms or else would 
be shot where they stood, and in either case the problem 
would be solved with little or no risk to the soldiery. 

It was aiao considered that there was a possibility of some 
of the Volunteers making a show of resistance in the streets. 
In order to avoid this, it was decided that the soldiers at the 
Curra^ should be drafted into Dublin and crowd the streets, 
fully armed, so as to overawe any Volunteers who might feel 
in a belligerent mood. In fact, during the conferences at 
Dublin Castle, the military made excellent plans for the 
pogrom they had been promising themselves for months past; 
and, when these plans had been completed, they prided 
themselves that the only Volunteers who would be left in the 
dty after they had carried them out would be either dead or 
in jail. 

There was but one other matter necessary to complete their 
arrangements, and this was to secm« the consent of Chief 
Secretary Birrell to their plans. Up to that time Birrell, 
having some sense of justice, had refused to take action against 
the Irish Voltmteers and leave the "National" and tiie Ulster 
Volunteers untouched and with arms in their hands. On 
this occasion, however, the military were of the opinion that 
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th^ would be able to bring Mr. Birrdl to his senses and 
force his hand. So a very urgent message was sent to London 
telling Mr. Birrdl what had been proposed, and on the 
following morning, Monday, April ii, a reply was rerftive d 
trom th ft rrh'V,Sgg;gt?gLEiyi'2g.!l l? tiona"**- ^1 th" "■•'*■«*« ""'^ 
disannam gnt. It happened, however, that while the British 
had been making their plans in the Castle, another confer^ice 
was also being held, and with this we shall now proceed to 
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CHAPTER XLIU 

The Nine Hodbs* Confebencb 

IT was three o'clock on Easter Sundi^ nuHning, and 
Dublin lay in that unquiet slumber peculiar to great 
cities. The flickering lights cast strange and fantastic 
shadows that danced on the pavements as one or two belated 
pedestrians passed on their way north or south in the ci^. 
In the street near Amiens Street Stalion four or five outside 
cars awaited the possibility of a fare, the jarveys standing 
around talking in conversational tones that could be distin- 
guished half a block away. On the opposite side stood three 
policemen, close together and «cchanging confidences in 
whi^wrs. Away in the distance a clock tolled the hour. 
Far to the east, towards Fairview, there came the answering 
shriek of an ease's steam whistle. 

"Hie train's late to-night." remarked one of the janr^s to 
a comrade. 

"It's an early excursion," was the reply of the other. 
"lite Mail got in fifteen minutes ago." 

In this, however, he was mistaken. It faiq)pened that the 
mul train from the north was a few minutes late that 
morning. Tliere were quite a number of passengers on board, 
too. although it had been reported that many who had booked 
tickets by the Mail had failed to arrive in time. On this 
account the train had delved a little, and, in addition, there 
had been tog here and there along the line, and this bad 
interfered somewhat with the schedule. 

Among those who alighted from the tnus were a ntmiber 
of young girb, whose graceful and erect carriage and easy, 
almost martial swinging step denoted something out of the 
ordinary. On leaving the station they took a sharp turn to 
the left and marched, by the nearest route, direct to BeRsf<wd 
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Place. At the door of lAherty Hall the leader of the party, a 
slim young girl, was halted by one of the two armed sentries 
who stood there on guard. 

"I am Nora Connolly, daughter of Jim Connolly," the girl 
ezplamed, and the sentry brou^t his rifle back to the "pre- 
sent arms," and allowed the girls to pass into the hall. 

These were the girls of the Cuttumn na mBan, attached to 
the Northern Command of the Irish Volunteers and the 
Citizen Army. They had received their orders to have their 
bandages and field equipment ready for use on Easter Sunday. 
The demobilizing order had been received in the north late 
oa Saturday evening, and had thrown all their arrangements 
out ol gear. They had. therefore, gone to Ijberty Hall for 
the purpose of finding out what had gone wrong with the 
plans for the rising. 

James C onn o l^ was not asleep when the girls arrived. 
He was lying down for a short rest. Nora asked him what 
was the meaning of the order that had been received, and 
demanded to know if there was to be no rising after all. 

Looking very serious, James Connolly sat up in his bed, 
and was silent for a moment while he scanned the face of bis 
daughter. Then he said, speaking slowly uid deliberately, 
as was his wont: 

"Tf there is no rising. Nora , pray t hat an j-flirThri'mt"' YTJ) 

"gniP imf* ■mrallnTf lip Tr^'^"-!^' 

James Connolly was in close touch with eveiything that 
was b^ng done by the authorities in Dublin Castle. He knew 
in advance that th^ were determined to strike now that they 
thoi^t the Rebellion was indefinitely postponed. He knew 
that, if they did so. it would be the end of all the hopes and 
a^irations of a generation, for the people of Ireland would 
be left without leaders at the mercy of a British military 
tribunal, and ctmscription into the British army would be the 
next step. Further than this he also knew that the Volun- 
teers and the Citizen Anny would be branded as cowards by 
their enemies on both sides of the chwmel, and that it would 
be said of than that they were afraid to fight with the British 
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and afraid to fight against Uiem; that they had been given to 
epetOang big worda which they did not dare to translate into 
deeds. Connolly had also heard of the sinking of the Aud aod 
the capture of Roger Casement, and be rightly judged that 
the Government would lose no time in getting the machineiy 
of coercion into motion. It was on account of these things 
that he judged the time had come when Ireland must either 
fi^t or acknowledge herself forever the thrall of England. 

Hie arrival of the girls of the Cumann rut mBan roused 
Connolly to action. He realized that there was no time to 
be lost; that they would have to act quickly, if they were not 
to be caught in a trap. He therefore disp>atched the girb 
to the homes of the other leaders of the movem^it witii a 
message calling for an immediate conference at liberty Hall. 
Those who were smnmoned to this council of war were Tom 
Clarke, P. H. Pearse, Joseph Plunkett, Sean MacDennott, 
Thomas MacDonagh, and Eamonn Ceannt. Some were in 
bed when the message came, others were about to lie down 
after coming home from a meeting of their companies. All 
started out without hesitation on receiving the message 
through the girls, and. without waiting to eat breakfast or do 
more than don their clothes, they started for Libert Hall. 

Each of these men knew what that call meant. Tbc^ 
were well aware, when they left their homes in the cod still- 
ness and dark of that Easter Sunday morning, that there was 
a likelihood they would never return. Yet when th^ arrived 
at Liberty Hall and greeted Comrade Connolly, they were aU 
as giq^ and as Ughthearted as though they had been asked to 
a banquet. This was particularly noticeable in the case of 
Tom Clarke, the veteran of them all, who seemed to be 
bubbling over with good humor. As the business in hand 
was calculated to take up some considerable time, it was 
decided that breakfast should be taken before anything else 
was done. The girls of the Cumann na mBan went to work 
in the little kitchen of the Hall, and soon provided a sub- 
stantial meal for all. While this was being done, Connolly 
gave orders for extra precautions to be taken. The two 
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anned sentries at the door were strengthened by two more in 
the outer corridor, two in the staircase, two on the corridor 
npsburs, and two more outside the door of the room where 
the conference was to be held. While these wariike prepara- 
tions were being made, the men who had come together to 
talk over the situation were chatting and joking with one an- 
other, and saying but little regarding the business they had on 
hand. They partook of a hearty breakfast and talked for a 
few minutes afterwards before they rose to begin the conference. 

The clocks of the city were booming the hour of five, and 
the first faint streaks of Easter Simday morning were filtering 
through the clouds that overcast the sl^, when the seven 
men seated themselves at the table in the conference room 
to begin a discussion that will figure prominently in the 
annals of Ireland. Gathered together in that small room 
were seven of the bravest men in the country, men who were 
not afraid to lay down th«r lives for a principle. They 
were men of power and intelligence, who could be trusted to 
arrive at no erratic or rash conclusion. 

When the conference first assembled, it was presided over 
by Jim Connolly. He went into some little det^ regarding 
the reasons which had prompted him to send for his comrades 
at so unusual an hour. He told them that Dublin Castle was 
even at that moment preparing to strike, and that all th^ 
had to decide at that time was whether th^ were going to 
hand in th^ arms and surrender all their hopes and go to 
fight for England, or whether th^ were going to make a 
fight for it themselves, on their own soil, agwnst their own 
enemy, with a chance, periuq>s a small one, of winning out 
in the finish. When he had thus stated the subject of their 
discus^on, he moved a resolution that Tom Clarke take the 
chur. This was adopted and the veteran Nationalist, the 
coolest headed man in the city of Dublin, took over the chaii^ 
manship of the conference. 

The men had not been in conference for an hour before 
thqr had arrived at a dectw>n on the main question. The 
whole situation was well known to all of them; it was not 
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necessary to go deeply into the facts. After a brief discussioa 
they decided that th^ bad only one course open to them, 
and that was to fight. As a matter of fact, it would not 
have been possible for them to have retained their own self- 
respect had they come to any other settlement of the ques- 
tion. There remained, however, a great deal of other work 
b^ore the conference in order that the decision to which 
they hod come might be carried out. 

The question of the issuance of a Proclamation, the ap- 
pointing of a Provisional Government, and a score and one 
other things had to be decided on before any action could be 
taken. It was also necessaiy to do everything possible to 
try to combat the evil effects of the demobilizing order, and 
to try to get the men together again. One hour went into 
another, the city outside became alive with the thousands of 
people thronging to the churches, the long shadows of the 
morning shortened towards noon, and still the seven men 
sat behind closed doors in Liberty Hall planning an event 
that was to startle the world and contribute a glorious page 
to humanity's fight for freedom. At the same time the 
officials of the British Empire were making their arrangements 
to take the guns from the Volunteers and the CiUzen Army 
and to arrest or kill their leaders. 

At noon the conference had been in session for seven hours, 
and most of the detuls had been settled. It had then been 
decided to take eveiy possible step to get the men together 
again, and for this purpose messages were to be sent through- 
out the countty to the various centers. The various points 
to be taken in the first rush were quickly decided on, having 
been planned months ahead. It was also decided that 
Connolly should be placed in command of the Dublin forces, 
and that the seven men at the conference should resolve them- 
selves into a Provisional Government to conduct the affairs of 
the Irish Republic until such time as an elecrion could be held 
by the people. Tliese points also had been settled weeks before. 

When it came to a question as to who should be appointed 
the Provisional President of the new Republic, it was at first 
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the unanimoua opinion that Clarke should take the position. 
Tom Clarke himself, however, declined the honor, and suc- 
ceeded in convincing his colleagues that such a selection would 
be unwise. He said that he had been too prominently 
identified with the so-called "extreme" agitation, and that 
he did not wish to be thrust forward, but merely to do his 
own work when tlie time came. It was he who suggested 
that Pearse, the scholar and the soldier, was the man to name, 
and who said that, if they won out, there was no one better 
fitted in his judgment than Padraic H. Pearse to lead the 
Irish Nation in the first glow of newly-won freedom. He, 
therefore, prcqx)sed that Pearse should be thus honored, and 
his colleagues bowed to his judgment. 

The Proclamation had been printed some days previously 
and all of the seven men may be said to have had an equal 
share in its composition. But Tom Clarke insisted that his 
should be the first name appended to the document, and 
he had placed his signature on a line by itself with the 
other six ranged in pairs below. The foUowing is an exact 
copy of the wording of the document, taken from the original : 

PotlacM na It (Cfteann 

THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

or THS 

IRISH REPUBLIC 
TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND 

Twimmaw AMD Ibibhwoukn: In the name of God and of the dead 
generattona from whom she receives htx old troditiooa of nationhood, 
Irdand, through us, summons her children to her flag and strikes 
for her freedom. 

Having organized and trained her manhood through her secret 
revolutionary organization, the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and 
through her open military organisatiocs, the Irish Voluntews and 
the Irish Citizen Army, having patiently perfected her discipline, 
having lesolutdy waited tor the right momoit to reveal itself, she 
BOW seizes that moment, and, supported by her exiled children in 
America and her gallant allies in Europe, but relying in the first 
on her own strength, she stiikea io full confidence of victMy. 
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We declare tlie right of the people of Ireland to the ownersbqi of 
bdand, and to the unfettered contrd of Irish deitinieB, to be oovcr- 
ngn and indefeasible. The long usurpatioo of that right hy a foreign 
people and govenunent has not extinguished the right, not can it 
ever be extinguished except by the destruction of the Irish people. 
In every generation the Irish people have asserted their right to 
national freedom and aovtxtigaty: six times during the past three 
hundred years they have asserted it in arms. Standing on that fun- 
damental right and again asserting it in arms in the face of the 
world, we hereby proclaim the Irish Republic as a Sovereign Inde- 
pendent State, and we pledge our lives and the lives of our com- 
rades-inarms to Uie cause of its freedom, of its welfare, and of its 
exaltation among the nations. 

The Irish Republic is entitled to. and hereby claims, the all^iance 
of every Irishman and Irishwoman. The Republic guarantees re- 
ligious and civil liberty, equal rights and equal opportunities to sU 
its citizens, and declares its resolve to pursue the happiness and pros- 
perity ot the whole nation and of all its parts, cheriahing all the 
children of the nation equally, and oblivious of the differences care- 
fully fostered by an alien government, which have divided a minw- 
ity from the majority in tie pasL 

Until our arms have brought the opportune moment for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent National Government, representative <^ 
the whole people of Ireland and elected by the suffrages of all her 
men and women, the Provisional Government, hereby constituted, 
will administer the civil and military affairs of the Rq>ublic in trust 
for tbe people. 

We place the cause of the Irish R^ublic under the protection ot 
the Most High God, Whose blessing we invoke upon our arms, and 
we pray that no one who serves that cause will dishonor it by cow- 
ardice, inhiunanity or rapine. In this supreme hour the Irish nation 
must, by its valor and discqtline and by the readiness of its diil- 
dren to sacrifice themselves for the conmMMi good, prove itself worthy 
of the august destiny to which it is called. 

Signed on Behalf of the Provisional Government 
Tacnus J. Cubes 
SsAK MacDubiuda, Thcmus MAcDasum, 

P. H. Peabso. Eauohn Ceahmt, 

Jaiixs Cokkollt, JoesPH Plunkhtt. 
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POBLAC HT NA H E IREAWN. 

TEE FBOTISIONAl 60T»MENT 

OP THE 

IRISH REPUBLIC 

TO TIS mm OF IKEUNO. 

IRISBMBM AMD IRISHWOMEN ; In Um hum of God ud of Uie daad EMierations 
from which sh* r«Mivu Iwr oM tradiUoa of luUIoolMod. Iralaud. Utfoush us. Hiramau 
har childrM to her flac and nrikM for bar frMdom. 

HiTins orgaabwl ami trmliwd bar manhood tlmxagh har aaerat ravolutionarj' 
onaidiation. tba Irlth RapuUicait bMbarhood, and Uirougb bar opan, military 
erpjtlMUoni, tba Iriah Votanlaars and tba Irish QUihi Armr, bavinE paiiantly 
parfactad hir ditcipline, bavlng iwohitaly waitad for tha right memant lo revaal 
Itsair, iha now saiiaa thai nomant, and, snpportad br k*r axUad childran in Amarica 
and br gallant alliaa in Eunipe, bat ralfing In the Brst an har own slrangth, sha 
atrika* In (taU eanfidaiMaofvtctorr. 

Wa dactara tha right ol tba paapla at Iralud to tha ownarshjp of traland. and to 
tha unfattarad control of Iriah daatlniat. to ba lovaidgn and Indafeasibla. Tht long 
uturpaUon of ibat right br a tbraign patqtla and govamnant has noc axilnguisbtd iba 
right, nor can II evarbaaxtlngaitbadaxeaptbribadastnKUaB of iba Irish peopla. la 
avary gamiMloa tba Irisb paopla hava aastrtid Ibalr i^ht to ■aUeaal ftaadom and 
aoTarelgntr : six limes during tha past thn* budnd ytars lh>r hava astcrbd U in 
arms. Standing on Ibat ftmdamantal right and again asaening it in arou in tba fiace 
of Iba world, wa Itcrt^ proclaim tht IrU^KvubUe as a Sovtnign IndtpmdcU Stala, 
and wc pledge oar llTca and ibc Uv<aof oar oemndaa-ln-arma W tba cansa of lis fraaden, 
of it* waUtoa. and of to aialUUon anwag tha patloofc 

Tha Irish RapubUc Is aatiUad to. and harahj claioM, tha an^anea of avaiy 
Irlsbman and Irisbwaman. TbaRepnUicguarantaasraUgiousandeivll liberty, aqnal 
rigfau and aqual opportunUiaato aUiUdtlians, abd dadaraa lU rasolve to pursua 
tba bapplnasa and prospsritr af tba wbida naUonaad of all iu parts, charishing all 
ibtahfldranoflbanallonoqually.andabUtiouoribadiBMaiKaa carafttlly fasiarad 
tV analian govammant, wUohbavadivldad a minority Iron lbs m^ierity hi the past. 
Until ow arms hava Ueagbt tha opportune moaMA br tba asiabUsbment of a 
p4rma»ent National Govammaal. reprasaniatlvoorihawbola people of Iraland and 
oleeled by the wHfragts of all her men and vraman. the Previstoaal Covemmem, hereby 
cMMluiad. wUI adminlsur tha dvU and mUitary alhirs oftba Republieln inist br 
the peopl e. 

We plaea ths canse of tba Irisb RqiiUk nndar thapraieetlen of lb« Most High Cod. 
Wbeea Neaiing wa invoke upon ear arms, and we PV'')*' bo ana who serves Ihat 
aausa will dlshcmour it by eowardioe, hihamaait/. or ra^na. In this supreme hour 
the Irish nation must, by iU valonr and dlsdpUae and by the readiness of its children 
to saeriDee tbanMtives br the eommen good, prove itself woribyer the august de$tioy 
tawhiehltisMaiad. 

aUMi H BriHW •« Um Pti'iI Omniwit, 

TBOHAS J. CUtKB, 
UiM Mae DURHAOl. THOMAS. MaeDOHACH. 
P. H. PSiRSK EANONN CBAMNT, 

JAMES CONMOUT. JOSEPH fLUMKETT 



PniBilnua OB KMler Sondkr. Sard Arril. ISIO, M Ubartf Bell. DobllB. OOQI' 
Tt* M**a ■leDOwrlaf m tU* tonmtmi wn ell (Mcaud. O 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
The TwENTT^FotiHTH or Apbil 

A FEW minutes after two o'clock on Sunday aftnnoon. 
after a session lasting nine hours, the conference in 
Liberty Hall came to an end. The rising was then 
a matter of a few hours more of preparation. The Proclama- 
tion was ready to be issued to the people. Future generations 
d Irishmen and Irishwomen will pass on that document, will 
see in it the one and only charter of Irish liberty that will 
satisfy the aspirations of the Irish people and the Irish nation. 
Brief and to the point, it omits nothing; it states in the 
plainest terms the type of national existence to which Ireland 
aspired, and to which she must aspire until those aspirations 
are realized in their fullest fruition. It set forth that there 
could be no compronuse, no bartering of any iota of that 
freedom which is the birthright of universal man. It took 
its stand on a free and a united nation, a nation of free mm 
and women, with equal civil and reUgious rights, under a 
government elected and maintwned by themselves and 
established for the betterment, happiness, and prosperity of 
all the people of every part of Ireland. No stranger or more 
striking contrast can be imagined than exists between this 
declaration and the watered-down measure of "Home Rtde" 
that the Parliamentary Party was willing to accept as a full 
and final settlement of the claims of the Irish people. 

When the conference came to an end, the girls of the 
Cumann na viBan were still w^ting in the corridor, wondering 
what wsa going to be the result of it all. Jim Connolly called 
to them when he opened the door, and told them that they 
would be required to act as special messengers. It was these 
girb who had been selected to carry the call for a remobili- 
cation to the various centers throughout the countiy. When 
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he had banded them their orders, he produced the PtocIa- 
mation and, while they stood by in silence, read it to them. 
They were thus the first, outside of the seven who had signed 
it and the printers, to learn the terms of the historic document. 

It was noticeable that the men, evidently relieved after the 
long and trying strain of the protracted conference, were in 
very good humor. Althou^ they were well aware that they 
had embarked on an enterprise which almost certainly meant 
death to most or all of them, they were happy in the con- 
sciousneas that they had at last come to close quarters with 
the ancient enemy, that there was at last going to be a 
chance to avenge some o{ the msults that had been offered 
to their country, to their women, and to themselves. This was 
the day for which they had been hoping and longing, for 
which they had been working for years, and the realization 
that it was about to dawn brought to them a happiness that 
can be fully understood only by those who have held and 
still hold the hopes and ideab that actuated the Repubhcan 
leaders of Dublin. 

The fact that they were about to try their strength against 
the might and fury of the greatest Empire that has ever 
tyrannized over the fortunes of mankind daunted these men 
not at all. They knew that they were going to make a 
forlorn stand against overwhelming odds, and that the lover 
and protector of the small nationalities would spare no cfiort 
to smash their newly-bom RepubUc in the first hour of its 
existence. But they also knew that they and their country 
had been betrayed by Mr. Redmond and his Party, that 
conscription was about to be enforced in Ireland, and that 
an armed protest was the only thing to save the soul of the 
nation and prevent the British riding roughshod over every- 
thing th^ held most sacred. 

With the departure of the members of the Cumtmn na 
mBan on their mission to the different parts of the country 
to which they had been assigned, the Signers of the Proclama- 
tion set about making their final arrangements for the events 
of the coming day. As has already been pointed out, it had 
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been the original intention to declare the Republic on Easter 
Sunday, when the arms from Gennany were also to have 
been landed on the Keny coast under the guard of the 
Republicans. All those plans had been spoiled, and it was 
DOW necessaiy to make other arrangements for the morrow. 
It was realized that there was no time to be lost, and it was 
fortunate that tlie piajta had been laid well in advance to 
that a great deal of the work had already beat accomplished. 

It was decided that the original plans should be adhered 
to, and that the 6rst attack shoidd be made on the General 
Post Office in O'Connell Street. Simultaneously different 
bodies of Volunteers were to make an attack on the Castle, 
the Magazine Fort in the Phcenix Paric, Roland's Mills, the 
Four Courts, the railroad stations, and other points where 
the Republicans would be able to defend themselves for a 
lengthy period. It was also decided that a section of the 
Citizen Army should entrench itself in Stephen's Green. In 
fact the original plans were to be carried out with little if 
any alteraticm, the only difference being that the men in 
Dublin, if th^ were to be successful, would have to await for 
a longer period relief from the other sedions of the countiy, 
owing to the fact that these sections would have to reassemble 
— a process which would necessarily take some time. During 
Sunday there were several other conferences held in Liberty 
Hall. The Countess Markievicz was sent for, as were others 
of the leaders, and the work of assigning these to their 
respective spheres of action occupied several hours. 

While these councils were being held. The Ollahilly arrived 
back from Ijmerick. He was proceeding to his home when 
be happened to meet one of the Volunteer captains, and 
learned from tiim that important meetings were being held in 
Liberty Hall. Without further delay he headed his car for 
Beresford Place and reported to the leaders there. He told 
them of the mission he had undertaken to the south and of 
its result. He was amazed to learn that the men of Dublin 
bad decided to declare the RepuUic notwithstanding the 
orders of Eoin MacNeill. 
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But Tiie O'Babilly had never a second's hesitation when he 
learned that there was to be a rising on the morrow. He 
was never the man to shirk, and he had no sooner learned 
that the arrangements had been made and that the Republic 
was to be declared the following day at noon than he an- 
noimced hia intention of being there to play his part. He 
resented at once the suggestion of the others that he need 
not stay if be believed that the time was not ripe, and 
declared that his place was with hia men wherever th^ were 
to be assigned, and that be would fi^t and fall with his 
comrades. 

There was no sleep in Liberty Hall until long after midnight 
when the leaders and some of their men forced themselves to 
rest, knowing that it might be long before th^ would dare 
sleep agun. With the exception c^ the armed guards outside 
and inside the Hall, there was nothing to indicate the mo* 
mentous events that were about to take place. In the other 
centers the activity was so well ordered that the ^ies of the 
Castle were unable to discover anything, and in the Castle, 
where conferences had also been the order of the day, security 
was felt owing to the fact that there had been no movements 
of the Volunteers r^wrted. But it was the calm before the 
storm. 

There were two other men who must have anxiously 
awaited the coming of the morning. One of these was Eoin 
MacNeill. Where he was, was unknown to the majority of 
his followers. Whether he had realized that he had made a 
fatal error of judgment and that the Castle would certainly 
take action within the week to disarm the Volunteers, is a 
secret that he alone possessed. But certain it is that he 
disiq>peared out of Dublin. If he renuuned m the city, bis 
whereabouts were unknown to his followers. Somewhere out 
there in the silence and the darkness that surrounded the city, 
E)oin MacNeill, a lonely and a broken man, was awaiting the 
coming of that dawn that would, he knew, be fraught with so 
much peril and danger to the country he loved so well. 

In the city itself waited another man with de^ bitterness 
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in his heart This was Btdmer Hobsoo, held, since the pre- 
vious Friday, a prisoner in his own house by his own friends, 
who made no secret of the fact that they doubted his loyalty. 
Bulmer Hobson had been the secretary to the Volunteers, had 
been one of the organizers of the first meeting held in the 
Rotunda Bonk, had worked di^ and night on Freedom and in 
other ways for the success of the movement. But there were 
times when he seemed too anxious for the Rebellion, as his 
lesolutbn in May, 1915, calling for an immediate declaration 
of war showed, while at other times he was urging caution. 
There had been more occa^ons than one when he had been 
under suspicion, notably when he voted for the surrender of 
the Volunteers to Mr. Redmond. Since that time he had 
never been trusted, and had not been on the inside of the 
movement in the same manner as he had been previously. 
To prevent all possibility of mistake he was quietly placed 
onder arrest in his own home on Good Friday, and was 
advised to remun there. 

Easter Monday, the twenty-fourth of April, dawned cool 
and misty with white clouds encircling the Golden Spears 
that rose to the south over the City of the Hurdles. With 
the awakening of the ci^ crowds n^idly began to fill the 
streets. The seven o'clock Mass at the Catholic churches 
was attended by vast throngs, and the holiday crowds 
were soon very much in evidence in all parts of the coital. 
While it was common knowledge that the political condition 
of affairs was critical, there were few who hod any inkling 
of what was about to transpire. 

Early that morning a message was received at Dublin 
Castie that brou^t joy to the hearts of the military. It 
came from Augustine BirreU, the Chief Secretary, who had 
at last been forced to give way and to t^ree to the proposals 
for the holding of a pogrom, in which the Volunteers and 
the Citizen Army were to be the chief victims. Hie message 
gave the deured permis^n for the disarming of the Volun- 
teers and the m^i of the Citizen Army in spite of the fact 
that Birrell knew, as the military authorities in Ireland knew. 
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that this would certainly result in the shooting down of hun- 
dreds of men. 

It happened, however, that another order was issued in 
Dublin that morning, an order of somewhat different character. 
It read aa follows: 

DUBLIN BRIGADE ORDER. 
H. Q. 

S4th April, l&ie. 

1. The four city battalions will parade f<« tiupectiaa 
and route inarch at 10 am. to-day. Commandants will ar- 
range centers. 

2. Full arms and equipment and one day's ratioos. 

Thomas MacDoetash, 

Commandant 
Coy. E. 3. will parade at Bercsford Place at 10 aji. 
P. H. Pkabsb, 
Commandant 

At the same time that this order was issued a message was 
forwarded to all of the country districts as follows: 
Dublin has acted. 

P. H. Peabsb 

It was five o'clock in the morning when the Citinn Army 
paraded outade Liberty Hall. After they had formed up. 
James Connolly, the Commandant of the Dublin forces, 
made an inspection of the men. While this inspection was in 
progress, a messenger arrived on a motor cycle and handed a 
p^>er to the officer in charge of the battaUon of police who 
were on duty in Beresford Place. This officer gave an order, 
the police were paraded and marched away. It was the first 
s^ of the coming storm. Hie Castle authorities had dedded 
to remove the police from the streets so that the ground 
would be dear for the operations of the military. After the 
parade the men of the Citizen Army (dso disbanded for the 
time bdng. 

Thereafter there was nothing in the city b^ond the usual 
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bustle and noise of Bank Holiday. The crowds nurclied up 
aod dowB O'Connell Street, wending their way to the Park 
or to Glaanevin or other of the historic places around the city. 
The tram cars were crowded inside and out, the jarveys were 
doing a brisk business, and everything was full of animation 
and jc^. 

Shortly before noon there was heard the ordered tramp oS 
marching men, and a body of Volunteers swung along O'Con- 
nell Street. They advanced at a steady pace, and those who 
turned to watch them could not but notice the fine carriage 
of the men imd the neatness of their equipment, lite men 
comprised a company of Irish Volunteers from Kimmage, 
and they had marched into the city under secret orders. 
The crowds in the street saw no significance in their appear- 
ance, thinking that they were out on a route march, ao event 
that had become commonplace in the countiy for months 
past. With an ea^ martial swing the men marched up the 
street towards the Post Office. The head of the column 
swung into Prince's Street. With dramatic suddenness a 
shot cracked out, sounding through the air from one end of 
the street to the other. 

It was the opening shot of the Rebellion. 
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The Fibst Blow 

W[EN that first shot rang out from the General 
Post Office, someoDe shouted that the Irish Volun* 
teers had been fired on by the miUtary. and in- 
dignation bUzed out in a moment. But those who weie 
closer to the scene knew that it was something else that had 
happened. 

When the men from Kimmage arrived at the Post Office, 
they saw standing at the comer of Prince's Street, Clarke, 
Pearse, llie O'Rahilly, and Connolly. At a signal from 
Pearse, the leader gave the command for his men to turn 
alongside the Post Office. There was a halt for a few seconds, 
and then the men were led into the building by the two 
entrances leading to the counters and by the large entrance 
further down the street that led towards the stables and the 
badt of the building. It was this detachment that entered 
the interior of the Post Office first. Those who entered by 
the counters requested the pec^le there on business to get 
out. After the first gasp of surprise they lost no time in 
doing so. 

Those who entered by the rear encountered a shadow of 
opposition from two or three of the van drivers who were 
getting ready to take the one o'clock nuul to the railroad 
stations. A shot fired into the iur, which edioed all over 
O'Connell Street, induced them to stop thdr arguments. 
Th^ stood aside while the Volunteers marched into the 
building, headed by Connolly and Pearse, with The CBshilly 
and Tom Clarke in close attendance. 

The officials inside the Post Office were speechless at the 
invasion, and seemed .unable to comprehend what was taking 
place. But the rapidity and the precision with which the 
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Bepublicaiu worked soon made them realize that something 
more than a holiday joke was intended. A number oi the 
Vohmteen were told off to smash tlie large windows facing 
(HI O'Conndl Street, this being a necessary precaution owing 
to the possible later danger from flying glass should the 
windows be smashed from the outside by an attacking force. 
The postal officials meanwhile quickly obeyed the order to quit. 

Xhe excited crowd of onlookers in O'ConneU Street, still 
wondering what was happcningi saw with astonishment the 
officials of the Post Office running from the building. At the 
same time several voices from within the windows warned 
the people to move aw^, and a second or so later the glass 
was sent crashing into the streets, propelled by the rifle butts 
of the Republicans. The Post Office had fallen to the first 
attack, and the Irish had scored the first victory. 

A number of the Republicans now appeared coming out of 
the building. They proceeded to post on the big pillars 
outside the Post Office, and in other conspicuous positions, 
the Proclamatbn of the Republic, It was then, and thai 
only, that the people realized just what had taken place. 
As they were reading the ProdkunatitHi and passing the word 
around, another company ot men, this time membra of the 
Citizen Army, swung into O'Conoell Street from Abbey 
Street, and marched into the Post Office. By this time the 
people knew the meaning of their action, and a great and 
rousing cheer rose from the dense crowds that thronged the 
street. Hats and caps were thrown into the air. One old 
woman knelt down in the roadway and, raising her hands to 
heaven, prt^ed for the success of the Rebellion, and gave 
thanks to God that she had lived to see it. M.&i shouted 
and cheered, and the women vied with them in their en- 
thusiasm. It seemed as thou^ everyone had suddenly 
realized that the Rebellion was the most natural thing in the 
world, that the time had come when there would be an end 
of the political trickery that had been practiced on the people 
tor years past, and that the actions of the Government had led 
inevitably to the scenes th^ were then witnessing. 
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Before the cheering had ceased, time iq)peared a number oi 
the Republicans on the root of the Post Office, moving hither 
and thither in smart, orderly fashion. Then one man walked 
over to the comer, fadng on Prince's and O'Connell Streets, 
where from the top of a flagpole flew the banner of England. 
In breathless ulence the crowd watched this man untie the 
halyards and haul down the flag, which he let fall into the 
street below. There was another cheer at this, then silence 
agun. With the greatest inqterturbability the man on the 
roof attached another flag to the ropes, and for a brief second 
was seen to press its folds to his Ups. He thai drew it up. 
At that moment the sun broke throu^ the clouds and flashed 
on the tricolor of Ireland, the greoi, white, and orange. 

Ihe crowd below seemed awed for a monLent. The sdem- 
ni^, the greatness of the occasion, was not lost on timn. 
But thm there arose another cheer, the bold, defiant shout 
(tf men made tree. And with that cheer came the awakening 
of the land, the rousing from its long and fitful slumber of 
nigh half a century. That cheer was the ciy of freedom, of 
hope and gladness, of faith and thanksgiving. The di^ had 
at last dawned, and Ireland was once more to make a fight 
for freedom. 

Almost at the same time there arose another cry, this time 
a shout of warning. It came from far up the street in the 
direction of the Rotunda. '"The soldiers are coming," cried 
a hundred voices, and .the men who were not armed and the 
women who were among the onlookers began to scatter in 
all directions. As they did so there came a swift clatter ot 
horses' hotrfs, and down the street appeared a column tA 
Lancers, their horses at full gallop and their rifies ready for 
immediate use. A command was shouted in the Post Office, 
another outside, and immediately a line of the Republicans 
was thrown across the street to the Imperial Hotel as a first 
line of defense. A score of rifle barrels made their appearance 
at the same time over the parapet of the roof of the Post 
Office. 

When still some distance away the Lancers fired a voOey, 
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and then put spurs to their horses. The reply frotn the Iriah 
came aknost the same instant, and so well directed was the 
fite that five or six of the riders were seen to waver in their 
saddles and then fall headlong to the ground. Without 
waiting for the command, the Lancers turned and fled, sped 
on their way by the derisive cheers of the Irish. At full speed 
the British galloped back up O'Connell Street, leaving their 
dead and wounded behind them, and disappeared west along 
Pamell Street. They kept up their speed along Cartel Street, 
and on over Grattan Bridge into the Cftstle. Before the day 
was over, their ride had become famous throu^tout the city 
as the "Leopardstown Races." 

But, while six of the Lancers lay in the street dead as a 
result of the first volley fired by the Irish, their volley also 
had not been entirely without effect. When the shots rang 
out. a man at the aid of the line across the street by the 
Imperial Hotel gave a groan and rolled over on his side. 
As soon as the Lancers had ridden away in confimon, his 
comrades carried him into the Post Office. He was John 
Keely, a member <A E Company, Fourth Battalion, Irish 
Volunteers. He was the first to fall in the Rebellion. Edu- 
cated at the Christian Brothers' Schools at Kingstown, he had 
been an enthusiastic Irtsh-Irelander all his life. When a 
mere schoolboy, he had assisted in the teaching of Gaelic in 
the Glasthule Branch of the Gaelic League, and later in 
Ratfafamham. He was an ardent Volunteer from the first 
inception d the movement, and took a deep interest in the 
work of the battalion to which he belonged. On the morning 
(^ Easter Monday he said good-bye to his wife and joined 
his company, which arrived at the Post Office along with the 
members of the Citizen Army. When he was carried to the 
Post Office, his comrades saw that he was seriously wounded. 
Tbey decided that it would be better to have him taken to 
the hospital while there was still time, and he was promptly 
conveyed to Jervis Street Hospital. He lingered there for 
some hours, his one regret being that he had fallen so ear^ 
in the fn^, and that he had not been able to do more for hie 
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countt7. He died in the early hours of Tuead^ morning 
and was later buried in Deansgrange. 

Meantime everything was proceeding with ordered rapidity 
inside the Post Office. Every article of furniture that was 
not required for the use of the men inside was piled up against 
the windows. The long shts over the letter chutes were 
admirably adapted for rifle fire, giving the men inside a 
complete command of the street, and maWtng a frontal at- 
tack almost impossible of success. Barricades were thrown 
up behind these to make them still more secure, and mat a»- 
ugned to remain on guard. 

Up on the roof there were more men perfecting the defenses 
of the building. One by one they were assigned to places of 
importance, where th^ were able to keep watch over the 
full lotgth of O'ConneU Street and all along Henry Street 
and Mary Street. Pearse was indefatigable throu^out the 
i^ole building. He and his colleagues w^it about their work 
with a smile and a hearty word for all with whom they came 
into contact, and the men themselves were lau^iing and jok- 
ing, and now and thsa whistling a tune as they obeyed their 
raders with military precision. While thne could be not the 
slightest doubt as to the grim detennioation that animated 
each and every ope of liiem, they were lightbearted and gay 
in the realization that th^ were at last to grapple with thdr 
hereditary foe. 

Within an hour after the defeat of the Lancers, President 
Pearse, accompanied by a number of his officers, went outside 
to the front of the Post Office, and, hddiog up his hand for 
nlence, addressed the throngs that surged around the building. 
The crowd pressed up a little closer and quietly waited for 
him to speak. 

Thai, in a tew simple words, he told his hearers why they 
had decided to proclaim the Republic, the many incidents 
that had led up to that decision, and the ammgements that 
had been made by the Government that day to take the 
arms from the Volunteers and the Citizen Army and to hold 
a general pogrom in the streets of the city. He told them 
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that they had been betrayed by those who had been the 
depositories of the trust of the Irish people for a generatioD, 
and that their only hope lay in armed renstance. When his 
speech was concluded, he made a call for volunteers to join 
the forces in the Post Office and at other points which had 
also been attacked and were in the hands of the Irish. 

His appeal was list«ked to with eager attention, and there 
was an immediate response to the caU for volunteers. Men 
stuped from the crowd from all directions, and mustered in 
<Hi the sidewalk on a space kept clear by the Republican 
Bcddiers. Tb^ then faced around to the right, and followed 
Fearae into the Post Office. Just about this time consign- 
ments of provi^ns were taken into the building and promptly 
stored away in the cellars. 

A little while later the rougher element that existed in the 
dty began to seize what appeared to them an excellent chance 
for looting. A number of stores were smashed in, and it is 
not unworthy of record that even the crowd that took part 
in this, the one unhappy feature of the occasion, made choice 
of stores that bore English names or were known to be 
owned by the foreigners. In this they followed the example 
Bet by the mobs in London who raided and looted German 
stores in that city as an act of retaliation for the Z^pelio 
raids made during the war. 

Just its the looting began, a small man, dressed in an Irish 
tweed knickerbocker suit, jumped up on the step of an outside 
car at the Pillar, and began to appeal to the crowd to ref run 
from looting the stores. Up to that time he had been an in- 
terested but a passive onlooker of the taking of the Post Office, 
the encounter wilii the Lancers, and the other incidents which 
have been mentioned. Now he sprang into activity, and 
b^ged the people to behave themselves, but the rabble merely 
laughed at him and continued its work of destruction. 

The man who made the appeal was Sheehy-Skeffington. 
one of the best-known figures in Dublin — a man who was 
not in any way identified with the Rebellion or the men who 
led it. He was, in the first place, just as much opposed to 
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/ the Geimaiu aa to the English in the worid war, and was 
/ certainly opposed to any revolutjonaiy movement. But, 
although a man of peace, he was also a man of remarkable 
courage, and he never hesitated for a second in doing the 
right thing as he saw it. When he perceived that he had no 
influence over the looters, he at once proceeded to tlie Post 
Office to acquaint President Pearse with the facts of the situ- 
ation. As a result, Fearse smt soldiers to stop tbe looting 
and at the same lime issued a caU for Volunteer Police. 

At the moment of the Proclamation of the Republic one 
of the big trolley cars that run to Howth was turning the 
comer on its outward joum^ and had stopped at the entrance 
to North Earl Sb-eet. Connolly had taken note of this, and 
sait a company trf men, armed with bombs, to tbe car. The 
bombs were placed under the car and exploded, with the 
result that it was thrown off the rails and across tbe street, 
forming a frameworic tor en admirable barricade in North 
Earl Street. The work of completing this barricade was 
then taken in hand, and in a remarkably short space of time 
a substantial barrier had been erected blocking this t^proach 
to the Post Office. 

All this time people were walking up and down O'Connell 
Street in the usual manner, but taking tbe keenest interest in 
the work that was being done by the Republicans. Messengers 
were now constantly arriving at the Post Office, and reports 
Vfne being rec^ved and sent to the various other centers held 
by the Irish. Since the attack by the Lancets there had been 
no further appearance of the military in O'Connell Street, and 
the police were nowhere to be seen, having been taken off the 
city eutier in the day by the Castle authorities. 

The evening was beginning to close in on the youthful 
Republic, and there were still no signs of the enemy. All 
traffic through the street had long since been at a standstill, 
excepting for tbe crowds that paraded up and down. And, 
as the lengthening shadows crept across the street, a comet 
pl^er on the roof of the Post Office began the playing of 
"Who Fears to Speak (rf '98?" 
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In Stbfhen'8 Gbbhn 

PRACTICALLY at the same momoit tliat the attack 
was made on the General Post Office, siniilar attacks 
were delivered at other points in accordance with the 
plan ot camptugn. Among these was Stephen's Green, on 
the South Side, one of the most important points that the 
Irish could take, since they were thereby enabled to com- 
mand two of the most important <d the southern approaches 
to the center of the city. 

The Green b a large and veiy beautiful park, veiy different 
now from what it was in the days when Thackeray referred 
to it as "a square with no more than two nurseiy maids to 
keep company with the statue of George II." From a scenic 
point of view, it is the finest of the smaller parks in the city. 
With many shady walks, and a large pool, it contains a sur- 
prising number ol cool and picturesque retreats. There is 
also a very fine lawn, and in the southwest comer, near the 
Harcourt Street entrance, is a very fine bronze statuette of 
Mangan, one of the sweetest of the inspired singers of the 
nation. 

Facing the northwest comer, near Grafton Street and 
South King Street, is a large stone arch, modeled on the 
Arc de Triomphe in Paris, but on a much smaller scale. To 
the people of Dublin this is known as the Traitors' Gate, 
owing to the fact that it had been erected to the memory of 
the Irish soldiers who sacrificed their fives in the ranks of 
the Empire to crash the nationality out of the two South 
African Boer Republics. Along the northem side, further 
east, is the top of Dawson Street; a little further on the same 
ude the t<q> d Kildare Street; and on the comn of this street 
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and facing the Greeo the Shelborae Hotd, the finest of its 
kind in the city. 

At the northeast comer is Menion Bow, and then a short 
distance down on the east side is Hume Street. Thiee- 
quartiers way down on this aide is the Royal College of Sci^ice 
uid near it St. Vincent's Hospital. At the southeast comer 
are E^lsfort Terrace and Leeson Street. There is no break 
in the south side, with the exception of the ^itrance leading 
into the grounds of the University College. Harcourt Street 
and Cufie Street b^n near the southwest coiner of the 
Green. In the center of the west nde is the entrance to 
York Street, and on this comer, and facing the Green, stands 
the Royal College of Surgeons. 

It will thus be seen that there are ten streets leading 
directly to the Green, and that it was an important position 
to hold. Moreover, on the west, north, and east side of the 
Green are trolly lines leading to every section of the city. 
In addition, only a little way to the south along Harcourt 
Street, is Harcourt Street Station, which connects with the 
railroads running throu^ Wicklow and thence throughout 
the south. On the other hand, however, it was a position 
not easy to defend against massed infantry attacks after a 
few hours c^ machine-^un fire. The Green was surrounded 
on all ^des by a stout iron railing that rose more than rax 
feet ttom the ground, and was now to prove a valuable ad- 
junct to the defenses of the Republicans. 

A few minutes before noon on Blaster Mondi^ moming, 
a la^e number of the men of the Citizen Army and the Irish 
Volunteers wended their way to the Green. Many of them 
walked abng the sidewalks in twos and threes, while a com- 
pany, under the command of Michael Mallin, of the Citizen 
Army, marched from liberty Hall, along Graftcm Street. 
All the entrances to the Green were soon closed, with the 
exception of that leading to Hucourt Street, lliere were 
crowds of people in the Green at the time, and the Republican 
soldiers walked around and asked them to leave, saying that 
tome important maneuvers were about to take place, and that 
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they would be better outside for tiie time b^g. At the stroke 
<A Doon the Green had been cleared and the last gate closed. 

Commandant Mallin, who was in charge ot the operations 
in the Green, waa a man who had studied military science 
while a member of the Citizen Army, and had, owing to his 
keen insight and hard work, risen to the poution of staff 
officer under Connol^. He was a ailk weaver by trade, one 
of the foremost tradesmen of Dublin, a clever musician, and a 
total abstainer. He was trusted implicitly by the men under 
him, who knew him to be a capable and energetic leader and 
a thorou^ patriot. 

By the time that the gates were closed the attack was in 
progress on the Post Office in O'Connell Street, but the news 
of what was taking place there had not reached to the south 
side. Ilierefore, the people outside of the Green, who had 
at first beUeved that the Volunteers were engaged in some of 
their regular maneuveis, weie rather surprised to see them 
produce spades and picks and begin to dig a double line of 
trenches around the Green a few feet inside the railings. 
They were probably under the impression that this was 
carrying maneuvring rather too far along the road to realism, 
and they were destined to be still more amazed before many 
minutes had passed. 

The gates at the Merrion Boad entrance were thrown apea 
and a number of the Volunteers marched out, deploying 
across the road towards the Shelbome Hotel. At that 
moment a large automobile, carrying a British officer from 
Kingstown, came along at a fast pace, but the chauffeur 
halted his car when confronted by two of the Citizen Army 
with leveled rifles. The Irishmen advanced, and ordered the 
British officer to get out of the machine, winch be did with a 
great many threats and curses. He waa led a prisoner into 
the Green, his revolver taken from him, and he was allowed 
to take a seat under the shadow of the statue of King 
Geoi^ n in the center of the park. Two ot the men 
who had halted the car jumped into it, and drove down 
Kildare Street to Liberty Hall for further supplies. 
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The cflftture of the British officer was the signal for the 
opening of operations on all sides of the Green. While some 
of the men were perf ecUng their defenses within, many more 
were at work on the three sides of the Green outside. Every 
automobile that came along was halted, the occupants told 
to return to their homes as best they mi^t, and the car over^ 
turned to form a section of the barricades that were being 
thrown up at every street entrance to the square. By this 
tuae the people in the streets were reading the Proclamations 
that had been posted up, and were aware of what was bong 
done. While many of the men went over and joined with 
the Repubhcans, the majority of the pedestrians lost no time 
in getting outside the danger zone, evidently knowing that 
the work on hand was serious. 

Incoming and outgoing trolley cars along the west, northt 
and east sides of the Green were halted at the comers, thor 
passengers made to get out, the motormen and conductors dis- 
missed from the cars, and the cars turned over on thdr sides 
by means of bombs to form barricades. Here, as in other 
portions of the city, the manner in which these barricades 
were constructed offered an insight into the thorou^mesa 
with which the men had been drilled and the study which 
their officers had given to this important subject. In every 
case the barricades were so formed as to give the riflemen 
behind them plenty of room to take a clear mm, and at the 
same lime to protect them from the attackers. They were 
also sufficiently strong to withstand machine-gun bombard- 
ment and even the attacks of the one and two pounders. C^ 
was packed into car in a most scientific manner, and the 
barricades were built up with every available article, not 
the least part of the construction being the sacks filled with 
the soil taken from the trenches, which proved to be practi- 
cally impervious to rifle fire at any range. 

Owing to the fact that the defenders of the Green were 
assured of having to withstand a siege, supplies of sJl kinds 
were taken into the park. It was while an automobile filled 
with provisions was on its way through Grafton Street to the 
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Green Uiat the first claali in this district took place. This was 
shortly before one o'clock. The automobile was piled high 
with boxes that had been loaded at liberty Hall, and was 
traveling none too fast in consequence. Four English soldiers 
were running out of Nassau Street just as the car passed, and, 
acting on the impulse of the moment, all of them stopped, 
leveled their rifles, and sent a volley of shots after the ma- 
diine. The car was then only a few yards away, at the cor- 
ner of Wicklow Street, and the two men who were guarding 
the car immediately let fly with their rifles in return. The 
British, who had emptied ibeir magazines, were making a 
bolt to get into the shelter afforded by Suffolk Street, but they 
were not quick enough. Hie marksmen on the car dropped 
the leader and severely wounded another, who also feU in his 
tracks. The other two succeeded in making their escape, and 
did not wut to rescue their wounded comrade or to take 
away the body of the dead man. llits incident occurred 
while the street was stilt crowded with people, all of whom 
ran, terrified, to the nearest shelter. 

Some little time later another small affrt^ took place at 
the comer of York Street and Aungier Street. Frepiuwtions 
were being made to defend the Royal College of Surgeons, 
<rf which more will be sud later, and a company of the Volun- 
teos were erecting a barricade at this point. While the Vol- 
unteers were at work, a Rathfamham trolley car came along 
at a speed considerably greater than was usual. The speed 
ci the car, which caused it to sway perilously as it sped 
along the tracks, attracted the attention of the Volunteers, 
and one, more keen-^ed than the rest, noticed khaki uni- 
forms through the windows. He shouted to his comrades 
that the car was filled with En^ish soldiers, which soon 
proved to be the fact, and as it passed the comer it was 
greeted with a saliite of rifle bullets which crashed through 
the windows. Before the shots were fired, however, the 
motorman, who had seen the Volunteers taking aim, 
shouted a warning, and the En^h soldiers dropped on the 
floor of the car. Whether the voU^ had any effect, be- 
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yond the buttering ot the ^ass, was iK>t knovn to the 
Republicans. 

It was just i^ter this incident that the Countess Maride- 
vicz, with her boys of the Fianna no Etreann, arrived, com- 
ing to the Green through William Street and South King 
Street. The Countess had already been the heroine of a 
daring exploit earlier in the day, which will be dealt with in 
another chapter, and she had now come to take up her quar- 
ters in the Royal College erf Surgeons, to which she and the 
Fianna had been assigned. The tame of her exploit at the 
Castle had aheady reached the eua of the Volunteers, and 
she and her company were greeted with cheers as they 
marched along the west side of the Green, tbdr green, white, 
and orange banner ^ing above them. 

The defense of Yoric Street was now intrusted to the Coun- 
tess, and she and her Fianna lost no time in putting the 
College in fit state to withstand a siege. The houses on 
other side of Mercer Street and York Street were also occu- 
pied by this time, and this entrance to the Green was thus 
well protected, more particularly owing to the barricade which 
had been erected at the end of York Street and Aun^er Street, 
and formed the first line of defense in this ares. 

Similar precautions were being taken at the other points 
around the Green. A barricade was thrown up in Dawson 
Street close to the Mansion House, but that building, owing 
to the fact that it stood too far back to be of advantage, was 
occupied. The barricade was placed just above it, and was 
also a first line defense. A similar defense was erected in 
Kildare Street, a little below the line of the Shelbome Hotel. 

Another very important position that may be included in 
this area of operations was Jacob's Biscuit Factory, situated 
at the comer of Bishop's Street and Whitefriars Street. This 
comer faced directly on Aungier Street, where the latter ran 
between York Street and Cuffe Street. The position was not 
an easy one to hold, owing to the fact that it was open to 
attack on three sides. On the other hand the nature of the 
goods in the factoiy rendered it practically self-supporting 
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80 tar u food was concerned, and the faimdreds of bags d 
fiour made magnificent barricades tor all of the windows. 
Major John McBride was in dommand in the factory, which 
was included in the area under the commimd of Command- 
ant MacDonagh. The factory was the furthest western point 
held on the south side of the city, with the exception of the 
South Dublin UnioD, which was situated beytmd the City 
Basin Dock. 

Only a short distance south along Harcourt Street is Har- 
court Street StatitHt, and this was also seized by the Repub- 
licans early on Monday, as part of the Stephen's Green area. 
The importance of this position can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. The station itself was a position of considerable 
strength, but weakened owing to the command which artil- 
lery bad over it on two udes. Owing to the other positions 
held to the north of the station, there was a clear line of re- 
treat should this become necessary. 

Further to the south, and a Uttle to the west, was the Por- 
tobello Bridge over the Grand Canal. Lying a little distance 
from the bridge and in a southwesterly direction were the 
Portobello Barracks, occupied by several companies of the 
military. The holding of the canal bridge at this point pre* 
vented the enemy crossing the canal. A little further west 
was the Clanbrassil Street Bridge. Here another section of 
the Volunteers was on guard, thus piiming the military to 
the south side of the canal and cutting them off from the rest 
of Dublin, unless at the cost of capturing positions that were 
wdl held even by a mere handful of men. These two posi- 
tions completed the southern ring of defenses in tbis area, 
and both were under the command of Commandant Mallin. 

By three o'clock in the afternoon all of the positions men- 
tioned were held by the Republicans, whose plans bad, up to 
this point, worked with perfect smoothness. 
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CHAPTER XLVn 
The Attack on The Cabtlb 

ONE of the most prominent buildings on the south 
side of Dublin was Dublin Castle, situated at tlie 
western end of Dame Street on tlie eminence known 
as Cork Hill. At one time a little stream, known as the 
River Foddle, flowed down the hill at this point, and it was 
across this tliat King John of England had erected a four- 
towered castle as a protection for the people of the Pale, 
and as a stronghold for his Government in Ireland. While 
but (me of these towers remained and a number of more 
modem buildings had been added, the system that had op- 
pressed Ireland in the days of King John had altered little 
in duplicity and tyranny with the passing of the centuries. 

The Castle was always well garrisoned. In the lower quad- 
rangle were situated the barracks of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, and there were, in addition, several companies of 
British soldiers quartered in the various buildings. On the 
morning of Easter Monday a la^ force was on duly, wait- 
ing for the arrival of other soldiers from the Curra^ to be^in 
the programme planned by representatives of the Government. 

Alongside the Castle, but standing out from it and facing 
on Parliament Street, was the City Hall, erected originally as 
the lU^al Exchange in 1769, but adapted to municipal pur- 
poses in 1862. Across the street, on the comer of Parliament 
Street and Dame Street were the offices of The Daily Expreta 
and The Evening MaU, two English Tory newspapers owned 
and controlled by Lord Iveagh. It is not without interest to 
recall that, on ibe Friday before the Rising, The Daily Ex- 
press, in the course of a bitter editorial article, called on the 
Government to accompli^ the "speedy and happy dispatch 
of the National leaders." 
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A littie b^ore noon on Easter Monday morning the Coun- 
tess Markievicz marched with her boys of the Fiaiuia na 
Eireann up to the outer gate of the Castle, facing Parhament 
Street The sentry on duty, a man named Brien, noticed the 
parade and seemed interested. 

When the Countess, leading the Fianna, led the way di- 
rectly to the gatewi^ of the Castle, the sentry, suddoily 
aiwiiming a miUtant attitude, brought his rifie across his hip 
and faced the invaders. The Coimt^sjQldJuBi_lo-0eLjULjuie 
aide, that wa r had heea declared, and that he would be shot 
if he Foisted. At this he beg^ to use fcullauglMMtft auTpul 
his weapon to the breast of the Counte^a^^ijiu)Uji.ft, second's 
"iie^ttatTfrnV or fnoTttf^ah^mcIT from her perilous position, tjie 
Countess Sred her revolver point blank into the hotly. o{ _t^9_ 
sentry. He fell where he slgod* JpUed-inat^sJJy*. 

Vf^ a cheer, the others followed their intrepid leader into 
the qua^rangfe. "T^e 80004* of the s hot brp o^t -tnl -• sewe 
df so of the military, who, seeing that an attack was in prog- 
ress, retreated into the barracks of the police and to the 
armory. The barracks waa carried on the run by the Fianna, 
before those inside had time to close the doors, and a number 
of prisoners made, those inside preferring to surrender rather 
than fight. Immediately after a fusillade of shots burst from 
the armoty, and several of Hm Fianna, who were still in the 
open, dropped to the ground. A rapid exchange of shots then 
took place between the Fianna in the barracks and the miUtaiy 
in the armory. This lasted for some minutes, when it was de- 
cided to storm the armoiy and gain posseanon of it, thus making 
the capture of the entire Castle a comparatively easy matter. 

A sli^t lull in the firing from the armory gave the desired 
chance. One of the Fianna made a dash across the yard and, 
putting his revolver against the lock of the armory door, 
blew it to pieces. This was the Eugoal for a general attack, 
and, with a cheer, the boys, led by the Countess in person. 
charged for the broken door. A scattering volley met the 
charge, but the shooting was bad, and resulted only in two 
ol the attackers sustaining slight wounds. 
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But, at the moment that the charge was made, there was 
a clatter of horses' hoofs in the quadrangle, and the Lancers 
who had run away from O'Connell Street ^>peared, covered 
with foam, dashing through the gate of the Castle. This 
sudden attack in the rear discomfited the rebels, and ihs ap- 
pearance of the rebels came as a shock to the Lancers. That 
th^ would again have turned tail and fled is very posuble. 
but their speed carried them on and, as th^ dashed towards 
the FiannOy the latter fell to either side and allowed the 
horsemen to go past. The Countess realized that her little 
force was not able to cope with the situation, and, not know- 
ing that other reinforcements mi^t also be coming up behindt 
she ordered the Fianna to fall back towards the gateway. 
Keeping up a running fire, they made their retreat towards 
the entrance. 

While the editor of The Mail, standing near hb window, 
was working himself into a perspiration over these events, 
most of which he could only guess at, he was further amazed 
to see another force of Irishmen advancing in the direction of 
the Castle. Hearing the firing, they came along at a run, and 
arrived on the scene just as the Countess succeeded in making 
her retreat. Seeing what was happening, Sean Connolly, who 
led the newcomers, commanded his men to charge into the 
Castle. This again turned the<tide <^ war, and the Lancers 
turned at the arrival of the rebel reinforcements and dashed 
out of the Castle through the Ship Street entrance. There 
th^ vanish from the history of the RebeUion. 

The quadrangle was strewn with the bodies ai the dead 
and the wounded, most of these being Britishers, including 
some of the Lancers. The barracks was again occupied, and 
a fire kept up on the armory that made the appearance at the 
windows of any of the British dangerous. At the same time 
a number of the Irish had established themselves in the upper 
quadrangle, so that, with the exception of the armory, the 
■Castle was virtually in the possession of the rebels. 

Seeing that this was the case, Sean Connolly returned to 
Ihe Parliament Street entrance ot the castle and led his nten 
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into the City Hall. Ab ihia building was vacant at the time, 
the occupation of it was merely a matter of walking in and 
taking possession. While this was in progress, a number of 
the Republicans began the occupation of the other buildings 
which were to constitute this line of the defenses. The Coun- 
tess meanwhile inarched with her Fianna in the direction of 
Stephen's Green, and took up her quarters at the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

The Republicans took over and occupied the offices <^ Tke 
Evening Mail, and the Empire Theater, situated at the comer 
of Dame Street and Theater Street. Th^ took up positiona 
on the balcony of the Theater, facing Dame Street, and idao 
in the rear, where they were able to guard against a surprise 
itam Yases. Street. It was while they were malring these 
arrangements that a disaster took -pXatx at the City Hall. 

After entering the City Hall the Volunteers proceeded to 
the roof, from which point they could bring a further line 
of fire on the remaining defenders of the Castle, and com- 
mand Dame Street and Lord Eldward Street. One of the first 
to appear on the roof was the leader, Sean Connolly. He 
carried in his arms the green, white, and orange tricolor of 
the Republic, and went directly to the flagstaff, where the 
municipal flag was flying. This he pulled down and ran tq> 
the Republican flag in its atead. As he was tying tJie last 
knot, a sudden volley rang out from the upper quadrangle 
of the Castle, where some of the defenders were still holding 
their own, and Sean was seen to fall flat on his face where he 
had been standing. He hod be^i killed almost instantly. 

Sean Connolly was a Captain in the Citizen Army, a close 
friend of the Countess Markievicz, a splendid elocutionist, and 
closely connected with the Abbey Theater Company and the 
National I^i^ers. He met the death that he himself would 
have chosen, falling tmder the flog of his united Ireland, 
attired in the uniform of one of her national soldiers. 

His place was immediately taken by John O'Reilly, who 
was second in command under Connolly. Standing six feet 
and six inches in his socks, O'Reilly was a man of comnumd- 
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ing presence and a clever leader. He hod the body of bis 
captain taken down into the Council Chamber of the Cil^ 
Hall, and then set to work to carry out the plans that had 
been made for the defense of the building. The fall of the 
leader in no way interfered with the execution of the work 
that was to be done. It merely made his men the more de- 
termined that he would not die unavenged. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans had been busy erecting other 
barricades along the tops of the various small streets that led 
trom the direction of the river into Dame Street. Essex 
Quay and Wellington Quay were occupied, and a barricade 
thrown across the foot of Parliament Street so as to command 
Grattan Bridge. A number of buildings in Fleet Street were 
also occupied, but these were held only temporarily, owing to 
the fact that the defenses in the near-by sections were so 
perfect, and men were wanted elsewhere. 

The attack made on the old Houses of Pariiament was not 
vigorously pressed, probably because the Repubhcans did not 
want to expose that historic edifice to the risk of a bombard- 
ment. The Republicans did, however, drive the En^ish sen- 
tries on duty there into the building, and, as they did so, 
they were greeted by a voIIq' of shots from the gateway of 
Trinity College, which faces directly up Dame Street and 
commands the entrances to the Bank (as the Parliament 
Houses had become). 

Early in the course of the war, Trinity College, a bulwark 
of the English in Ireland, had established an Officers' Training 
Corps, and it was this force that had fired on the rebels. They 
had discovered what was being done in the other parts of the 
city, and had opened their gat^ to a number of scared British 
soldiers who were afnud to venture to return to their reflec- 
tive barracks or proceed to the Castle. These men assisted 
the Tnumng Corps in the defense of the Bank and of the 
College. Their volley had the effect of driving the rebeb up 
Dame Street, it being realized that any attempt to carry the 
College by a frontal attack of infantry on the huge iron gates 
would be little short of suicide. Furthermore, they were ac- 
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complishing all that the; desired by keeping the Officers' 
Truning Corps confined to the College along with the British 
soldiers who had taken refuge there. 

Tliis was the situation of affairs on the south side of the 
city, so far as the City Hall area was concerned, at four 
o'clock on Monday Bftemoon. Tlie Castle was practically in 
the hands of the Irish, who also held a large area adjoining 
it and running down to the quays. 
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CHAPTER XLVin 
At Boland's Milia 

THE ch^ of defenses iu Ringsend, or the southeastern 
district of the city* consisted of six main points, under 
the command of Commandant Edward de Valera, a 
man whose corirage and determination euned for him one of 
the highest places in the ranks of, the men who led the Repub- 
lican Army during Easter Week. De Valera was bom in 
New York City, his mother being Irish and his father a 
Spaniard. He went to Ireland to complete his education, and 
had a brilliant career, graduating from Blackrock CoU^e in 
1904. He later became Professor of Science at Maynooth and 
of Higher Mathematics at Caiysgort Normal College io 
Dublin. 

Taking a keen interest in literature and art, he soon be- 
came friendly with Thomas MacDona^ and Padraic Pearse. 
A fluent speaker of Gaehc, he was a thorough patriot, and his 
ardent love for Ireland was manifested on more tlum one 
occasion in the perilous and dangerous period prior to the 
insurrection. Although an American citizen, he was trans- 
parently sincere and didnterested in his love for his mother's 
native land, and, when he joined the Volunteers, he threw 
himself into the work with so mudi fervor that he soon rose 
to a position of responsibility. A tall, dark man, with many 
trmts of his father in his appearance and character, he was 
very muscular and seemingly did not know the meaning of 
fear. 

The district to which De Valera had been assigned by Presi- 
dent Pearse was one of the most important in the area of 
operations. His main duly was to keep the soldiers in the 
Beggarsbush Barracks so well occupied that they would be 
unable to do more than defend themselves. The position 
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q>pToadied that ctf the Castle area at Westland Row Station, 
which is situated only a block away from the far end of tlte 
grounds of Trinity College. This station was the terminal 
of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Rulway. The entire 
line of the railroad from the station south to the point where 
it crossed Lansdowne Road was also in De Valera's hands, 
and was patrolled constantly by his men during the week of 
the Rebellion. To appreciate the importance of this fact, 
it must be mentioned that from the comer of South Lots 
Road the r^lroad ran almost alongside and within a stone's 
throw of the Beggarsbush Barracks, Lansdowne Road being 
some distance in the rear qt the buildings. The possessions 
of the railroad, therefore, besides oommanding that district 
between Great Bnmswick Street and Merrion Square, allowed 
the Volunteers to dominate one side and the rear of the bar- 
racks. It likewise r^idered the Grand Canal Docks at this 
point, the Ringsend Gasworks, and the power house prac- 
tically untenable for the enemy, thus depriving them of three 
important positions. 

Great Brunswick Street crosses the Grand Canal Basin over 
a bridge. South of Great Brunswick street is Grand Canal 
Street. To the west is Clarence Street and on the east is the 
Grand Canal Quay, facing on the water. Diagonally throuf^ 
this block runs the railroad line, and in the portion between 
the line and Great Brunswick Street, facing on the canal 
basin, were situated Boland's Mills. Built of stone and sur-" 
rounded by high walls, and containing a plentiful supply of 
flour, useful both for barricades and for food, a better im- 
provised fort would have been very difficult to find. Touch- 
ing, as it did, on the railroad, and with one side also protected 
by the canal basin, it was splendidly situated. It was here 
that De Valera established his headquarters and personaUy 
directed the operations. The railroad line, with its stone wall 
protection, practically formed one long line of trenches, pro- 
tecting his northern flank from the Mills to Westland Bow 
Station. 

The next point of his defenses approached Stephen's Great 
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on the west. This was at the comer of Low^ Mount Street 
and Warringtcm Place, where a detachment of his meo occu- 
pied Clanwilliam House, a strong building that had been 
erected when houses were made only of stone. From here 
the rebels dominated Percy Place and Herbert Place. A 
block further down and almost alongside the barracks the 
rebels held the comer of Northumberland Road and Hadding- 
ton Boad, and, still another block further down and in the 
rear of the Barracks, th^ held the junction of Northumber- 
land Boad, Pembroke Boad, and Lansdowne Boad. Th^ 
were thus able to command every approach to the Barracks. 
Still further to the 'south they also held the comer of Pem- 
broke Boad and Shelbome Road alongside the River Dodd^. 

It will thus be seen that the entire area was well defended, 
and it is a matter for surprise when it is known that De Valera 
had but little more than one hundred men for the entire dis- 
trict. The manner in which he placed them, and the advan- 
tage they took of every opportunity afforded for protecting 
themselves, were the secret ot his success. De Valera proved 
himself to be a commander <^ whom any amqr and any coun- 
try might be proud. 

Leaving his quarters shortly before noon on Easter Mon- 
day, De Valera and his men marched direct to Westland Bow 
Station. Here all was bustle and confusion, owing to the 
influx of the holiday crowds. A tnun load of visitors from 
England had just arrived on the boat train, and were bdng 
driven away in outside cars and taxis to various parts (rf the 
city. Some little interest was manifested when the Volun- 
teers marched up the carriage way to the upper level of the 
station, the English visitors b^g quite interested at se^ng 
the much-discussed Irish Voltmteers. Wh^i these same Vol- 
unteers, however, proceeded to clear the station of not (miy 
the officials but the remaining visitors also, their interest be- 
came much keener and far less impersonal. To all protests 
and inquiries the Volunteers replied that a Bepublic had beoi 
proclaimed, and that the station was being held, and would 
probably be attacked by the British. The obvious determiuai- 
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tk>lt of tbe Volunteera impresaed itself on the officials and 
visitors alike, and they lost little time in getting away from 
tbe station. 

With the station in his possesdon, De Valeni sent forward 
a detachment of men along the railroad line, with directions 
to await him at Boland's Mills. He then proceeded to the 
Blills with the rest of his men by road. As soon as they had 
begun the work of establishing themselves there, where they 
met with no oppoaitioa, owing to the tact that the miUa were 
dosed on the holiday, he personally took another detachment 
to the house at the comer of Lower Momit Street, which was 
also placed in a state of defense. One by one the other points 
were similarly occupied by the Republicans. 

At this time there were a number of English soldien on the 
streets, and, while these were watching with amazement the 
occupation of Clanwilliam House, De Valera personally told 
one of his men to warn them that a state of war existed and 
that actual hostilities would be begun within the hour. He 
took this acUon owing to his not wishing to take these men 
prisoners, and also because be had no intention of opening 
fire until he knew that the enemy were aware of bis intentions. 

Shortly b^ore one o'clock the Republican flag was hoisted 
over Boland's Mills. It had been flying but a few seconds 
when a solitary shot rang out from the barracks, quickly 
followed by a number of others. Regarding this as an act of 
war, the patrols on the railroad replied, and some of the 
fiercest fighting of the Rebellion began. 

This exchange of courtesies lasted only a little while. The 
military did not seem to be in any huny to rout the rebels 
out of their strongholds, and it was not until late in the even- 
ing that the first sortie from Uie beleaguered barracks was 
made. The sentries cm the nulroad flashed a signal to Bo- 
land's Mills that tbe enemy was preparing to issue m strength 
from the entrance leading into Northumberland Road, be- 
tween HaddingtcHi Road and Pembroke Road. This warning 
was, in turn, flashed to the men in the threatened districts, 
with tbe result that when the military appeared on tbe run 
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they were met by a terrible cross fire from both comers, diets 
also being filed from the railroad. A dozen or more of the 
Boliders dropped, and the rest, evidently unaware till then 
that the rebels were so well posted, withdrew for the time 

A few minutes later a second volley from the railroad 
warned the Irish that another attack was in progress. The 
military this time had come out into Shelbome Road and, in 
spite of the fire which greeted them from the railroad, suc- 
ceeded in getting into Lansdowne Road. From here they 
charged on the position at Pembroke Road and Nortbumber- 
laod Road, but the voiles that met them agun drove them 
back. Determined, however, to gain a position outside of the 
barracks, th^ agtun attacked, this time making their w^ 
abng the Shelbome Road to the Dodder, where they attacked 
the section at that point, while their comrades also kept up 
a fire on the position at the Pembroke Road. 

Throwing themselves flat on the streets, the military began 
a general engagement agwnst these two points. Little by 
little th«y were able to creep closer to the Clyde Road posi- 
tion, and after the engagement had been in progress for over 
half an hour, the rebels at this point were forced to retire, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies of ammunition 
from the men at the other comer, who were also engaged with 
the military. As the Clyde Road position was merely an 
advanced line, its loss was not of importance, and the men 
retired up Elgin Road and th^i through Raglan Road into 
Pembroke Road, where they were able to join hands with 
tiieir comrades. 

The British, however, were appar^itly of the opinion that 
th^ had gained an important victory, and thQr thereupon 
dashed forward to continue their success. But they were 
met with so withering a fire from the men in the reinforced 
position at Pembroke and Northumberland Roads that thqr 
fled back after suffering heavy losses. So severe was the 
rebuff that the Irish might possibly have been able to retake 
their advanced position, but they were content to hold the 
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eaemy in check from tbeir stronger position. A half-hearted 
sttactE was made hy the British a little later, but this was 
also met with determined opposition, and the engag^ient 
became a contest between snipers. Thus the night passed in 
this sector of the operations. 

Away up b^ond the Castle and the Liberties and close to 
KilmftinhiLTn, ^as situatcd the South Dublin Union — an ex- 
tensive group of buildings, bounded on the south by the 
Grand Canal, on the west by Bow Road, on the north hy 
James Street, and on the east by the City Bann connecting 
with the canid. On the northeast, touching that side of the 
City Basin, were some erf the buildings of Guinness's Brewery. 
It was this position that the Volunteers, under the command 
erf Eamonn Ceannt, occupied shortly after noon on Monday. 
It was the most westerly position occupied by the Republican 
Army in Dublin, and, unlike the other positions that have 
been described, was practically isolated, not being supp<nrted 
t^ a chain of other positions in the vicinity. On this account 
the position was decidedly weaker than any (rf the others, and 
was also rendered less easy to hold owing to the fact that 
there were a lai^ number of aged and more or less infirm 
inmates in the buildings, which prevented the rebels taking 
possession of the latto', as they had no desire to render them 
liable to the fire <rf the enemy. As will Uter be seen, that 
oiemy was actuated l^ no such scruples. 

It was at this point that one of the earliest engagements 
took place between the British and the Irish. According to 
instructions received the previous day, the third Royal Irish 
Regiment was on its way east to report for duty at the Castle, 
when information was received by a motorcyclist messenger 
that the city was in the hands of the Irish, and that th^ 
were wanted immediately. At that time they were going into 
the dty along Tfilmainhmn Road into James Street, and the 
officov in chai^ immediately ordered the men to increase their 
pace. It m^ be well to mention, in passing, that this regi- 
ment, like many others with similar titles, was composed mainly 
of Britishers, the only thing Irish about it being the name. 
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Eamonn Ceaont, in anticipation of the arrival of tnx^ 
from IfilnnftinKftin, had thrown a patrol across Bow Road, 
and it was not long before his scouts reported that a vei7 
large body of the British was advancing at a rapid pace, 
Tlie rebels deployed on each side of the road and awuted 
the arrival of the enemy. But the enemy, in this case, was 
a trifle more cautious than the soldiers in Be^arsbush Bar- 
racks, and soon an advance guard engagement was being 
fought between the opposing forces. 

An entire regiment of the enemy being engaged, it was 
easily possible for the British to hold the road and at the 
same time to send forces into Row Lane, a little to the north 
of that point and with an exit below the point defended 1^ 
the Irish. This attempt to take them in the flank was vigor- 
ously resisted by the rebels, who held their positions for over 
an hour b^ore being driven to fall back by sheer wd^t <rf 
numbers. They then retreated in good order on their base. 
the Union buildings, and were followed step by step by the 
British. Once close to their base, however, they were able 
to offer a more stubborn resistance and eventually halted the 
advance. In the fighting there had been severe losses on the 
side of the British, which was but to be expected owing to 
the fact that the Volunteers were constantly on the defensive 
and better able to take advantage of all the cover that <^- 
fered. They were able also to hold their own during the rest 
of the day, and, owing to the gravity of the situation, the 
officer commanding the regimoit decided that he would not 
be able to advance until he had subdued the rebels in this 
quarter. So that Commandant Ceannt succeeded in at least 
holding for the time being one regiment from the attack on 
the central positions held by the other leaders. 

The foregoing chapters will give the reader some idea of 
the manner in which the Volunteers established themselves 
in the southern part of the city. Even the brief details given 
will have convinced the reader that the plans were remarkably 
thorough. By Easter Monday evening th^ had taken pos- 
■ession of a line of defenses which stretched from the canal 
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to the Castle, and from tlie Castle to Ringsend. In addition 
they held many other important positions, practically all of 
which have been moitioned. 

It is now time to turn to the northern side and see what 
was taking place there. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX 

Thss Post Office Asea 

SOME detuls luve been already given n^jarding the posi- 
tion occupied l^ the Bepublicanjs in the General Post 
Office in O'Connell Stteet. The Post Office was made 
the headquarters of the Irish. Here the President and the 
Commandant of the Dublin troops were quartered abng with 
a number of their staff officers. Here they recaved their re- 
ports from all the other sections of the city that were in the 
hands of the insurgents, and it was but natural that this 
point should be the center of a chain of other positions so 
that it might be the more efficiently guarded. 

O'Connell Street, called by the Engli^ Sackville Street, 
has long been reputed one of the finest streets in Europe. 
It is remarkable for its breadth, being more than twice as 
broad as Fifth Avenue, New York City. It is, however, 
only about twenty city blocks in length, running from the 
River Liffey to the Botunda, which stands at the comer of 
Paraell Street (formerly Great Britain Street) and Cavendish 
Bow. Pamell Street runs across the top of O'Connell Street 
east and west, forming the bomidary between O'Connell 
Street and Cavendish Row. 

On the south side of the Post Office is Prince's Street, a 
small narrow thoroughfare that extends only a few yards 
before degenerating into a mere all^. The Metropole Hotel 
stood at the comer facing O'Connell Street, and just below 
it was the office of The Freeman's Journal, Redmond's official 
newspaper. At the next comer, a little further up, is Middle 
Abbey Street, the journalistic Mecca of the city. Abbey 
Street attends west from O'Connell Street, and on the other 
ude, extending east, is Lower Abbey Street. A block further 
south the stteet comes to an end at O'Connell Bridge, formerly 
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called Carlisle Bridge. The statue of O'Connell, at the end 
of the street and facing south over the bridge, a <nie of the 
finest pieces of sculpture in the city. Extent^g west from 
the bridge b Bachelor's Walk, with which the reader is 
already acquunted. Above Bachelor's Walk, running along- 
side the river, is Ormond Quay, and tlien IQng's Inn Quay, 
on which face the Four Courts. East from the Bridge is 
Eden Quay, running to Beresford Place; then Custom House 
Quay, on which faces the Custom House, and below this the 
North Wall, running the rest of the way to the sea. Below 
O'Connell Bridge, the river is spanned by the Butt Bridge, 
running into Beresford Place, and the huge and unsightly 
railroad loop bridge carrying the line from Tara Street Station, 
which is just below Westland Bow, north over the river to 
Amiens Street Station, where connection is made with the 
Great Northern Railway, for the north of Irdand. Above 
O'Connell Bridge may be seen the Metal Bridge, connecting 
with USey Street, which runs into Middle Abb^ Street; 
Grattan Bridge, connecting Capel Street aod ParliameDt 
Street; Richmond Bridge, just east of the Four Courts; 
Whitworth Bridge, just west of the Four Courts; Queen's 
Bridge, Barrack Bridge, and King's Bridge, which is close to 
the Phoenix Paric and just below Uie Kingsbridge Bailw^ 
Station. 

The Post 0£Sce Area extended from the river to Famell 
Street in the north, to Beresford Place in the east, and to 
Ciq>el Street in the west, where it adjoined Uie Four Courts 
area. Liberty Hall, being in Beresford Place, opposite the 
Custom House, was m this area, and Amiens Street Station 
was also included. This sector comprised tbe veiy heart of 
the city. Beresford Place was one of the largest open spaces, 
not a park, to be found in the city. Liberty Hall, the head- 
quarters of the Irish Transport and General Workers' Union, 
was situated in an old building just around the comer from 
Eden Quay. Several other buildings intervened between 
Liberty Hdl and Lower Abbey Street. 

The Volunteers took possession, on Monday moning, of 
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the building over Hopldna' jeweli? store &t the comer of 
O'Connell Street and Edea Quay. At the same time they 
occupied Kelly's Fort, on the opposite comer of O'Connell 
Street and Bachelor's Walk. This latter place was a three- 
storied building given over to an extensive trade in rifles, 
ammunition, pistols, aod nmilar goods, for sporting and 
military uae. The two positions enabled the S^ubUcans to 
command the approaches to O'Ccmnell Bridge from the 
south. 

Some sixty yards below the comer ot O'Connell Street in 
Middle Abbey Street were the offices of The Evening Tele- 
graph, the afternoon edition of The Freeman's Journal. These 
offices extended right back to Prince's Street, where the front 
door was labeled with the name of The Freeman's Journal, 
At almost the same time when the Republicans took posses- 
sion of the Post Office, another section of Volunteers marched 
into the office of The Freeman's Journal. As they entered 
the dingy archway, aod passed on into the dark and dirty 
interior, the occupants ran out of the Telegraph offices in 
Middle Abbey Street. 

The retreat of the occupants ot the Freeman office was 
quickly followed by the Volunteers taking complete possession 
of the building right through to Middle Abb^ Street. While 
that portion of the building was of Uttle use exciting to 
prevent a possible diarge on the entrances to the Post Office, 
the Telegraph c^ce in Middle Abb^ Street was certain^ 
valuable, and the long narrow building presented an excellent 
line of retreat should each be required. It also made it 
posfflble for messengers to take dispatches into the Post 
Office from Middle Abbey Street 

The building at the comer of Middle Abbey Street and 
O'Connell Street, together with Eason's Library, was also 
occupied for the purpose ot defense agiunst an attack from 
the bridge, theae ptoints, together with the points occupied 
on the opposite comer, where Lower Abbey Street ran into 
O'Connell Street, were the second hne of defense to the Post 
Office. Chief among the pdnts occiqued at this comer was 
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the Hiberniui Bank, a strong stone building that offered 
escelleot facilities tor defense. 

We have already mentioned the erection of the barricade 
at the comer of North Earl Street, juat north of the Post 
Office. Another of these obstacles was built m Talbot 
Street, the continuation of North Earl Street, balfw^ down 
to Amiens Street Station. A barricade was also erected at 
the junction of Henry Street and Denmark Street. In line 
with thb was another barricade at the comer of Middle 
Abb^ Street and Liffey Street. Another first line defense 
was set up at the comer of Mary Street and Jervis Street. 
A guard was also placed on the Metal Bridge to prevent an 
attack from the south side. Communication was thus made 
with the rebels in the Four Courts area. 

The entire length of O'Connell Street was patroled by the 
Irish, from O'Connell Bridge to the Paroell Monument, but, 
owing to the small nimiber of men available, it was not 
considered practicable to hold Pamell Street, as had been 
the original intention. There was an excellent reason why 
the Irish did not take possession of the Rotunda. Next to 
the building was the Rotunda Hospital, and the Irish, with 
ready sympathy, did not wish to endanger the lives of the 
patients. 

Ami^is Street Station, situated at the far end of Talbot 
Street, was the terminal of the Great Northern Railroad. 
T^iis point was taken by the insurgents at an early hour on 
Monday. The station is built on an eminence, and is ap- 
proached by an inclined carriage way on the south, and by 
steep stone stairways on the west facing Talbot Street. The 
station is large and well built and is protected by a stone wall 
on the east. Its possession placed in the hands of the Irish 
the terminal for all of the trains from Bdfast and the north. 

On taking possession of the station and ejecting the <^cials, 
the B^ublicuis sent out patrob along the railroad line, 
which for some distance is built on a viaduct. The loop line 
from Tara Street Station connects with the main line just 
bdow Seville Place, and the connecting line of the Midland 
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and Great Western Railway cuts a short distance higher up. 
Had there been sufficient men to hold these positions and at 
the same time allow the moving of men from one point to 
another, the loop line from Amiens Street to Tara Sb>eet 
would have formed an excellent means of communicatioa 
with the Boland's Mills area. Owing, however, to the fact 
that Tara Street Station could not be properly occupied, this 
means of commmiication was rendered precarious. In this 
instance, as in a thousand others, the fatal countermanding 
order of Eoin MacNeiU crippled the plan of campaign. 

Towards evening, owing to the vigilance of the sentries on 
duty, it was observed that a detachment of cavalry was 
attempting to make its w^ from the North Wall towards 
the northern end of the city. It was noticed that they were 
conv^ing anmiunition, and a message was inmiediately sent 
to the Post 0£Bce to this effect. Connolly dispatched a 
company of men to intercept the British, and they succeeded 
in locating them and holding them up in Charles Street, near 
the Four Courts. In spite of the fact that the British were 
superior in numbers, they preferred to park their ammunittcm 
and allow themselves to be surrounded. A battle ensued, 
without either side making a charge. It was discovered that 
the British consisted of 150 men of the Sixth Reserve Cavalry 
Regiment, in charge of four officers. The Republicans ctm- 
. Mated of fewer then fifty men, but they occupied every posuble 
point about the British, and their shooting was so ^cdlent 
that the enemy did not dare to try conclusions, but retreated, 
leaving th&i dead and anmiunition behind them. The 
shooting of the Irish continued deadly, and the ranks of the 
British were considerably thinned as the retreat progressed. 
Owing to their great numerical inferiority, the Irish wer« 
unable to follow up their advantage fully. They had the 
satisfaction of knowing, however, that, early in the oigage- 
ment, the officer commanding the convoy was shot dead. 
Owing to the better cover they had selected, the Irish loss 
was out of all proportion to that of the enemy. One of the 
first to fall in the ranks of the Irish was Patrick Kavana^. 
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ft Dublin man and a crack shot. He was sighting his rifle 
when a buUet struck him right between the eyes, kiUiug him 
instantly. Others who fell during the op^iing of this engage- 
ment were James McGuire, of Terenuie, William MacDcmald, 
of Clotttarf, and William MacGuiuness, of Cork, who had been 
for some years in Dublin and was one of the most aideot 
members of the Volunteers. 

During Monday night some shots were exchanged between 
the men on guard at O'Connell Bridge and some ot the 
British from Trinity College. These were merely sn4>ing 
encounters, however, and the ni^t in this section passed in 
comparative quiet. Shortly after midnight word was rec^ved 
at Liber^ Hall that a large number of the British were 
advancing along the North WaU towards the Custom House. 
Preparations were immediately made to receive them, and a 
patrol sent out to hold them in check. 
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CHAPTER L 

The Fodb CouBTa 

THERE U just one more area of the defenses of 
Dublin that remains to be considered. Thia b the 
line that stretched from the Four Courts al(Hig Con- 
stitution Hill to the Broadstone Rulway Station, and thence 
along Broadstone Road and the bank of the Royal Canal to 
the North Circular Road. This line may be taken to repre- 
sent fairly accurately the northwestern line of trenches set 
up by the Republicans. 

The Four Courts — comprising the four courts of Exchequer, 
Common Pleas, Chancery, and King's Bench — are a square 
block of buildings, in classic style, lying half a mile up the 
line of quays along the Liffey from Bachelor's Walk. The 
building dates from 1796, the site being that on which a 
thirteenth-century convent had once stood. The building is 
of hard stone, and presented an admirable position both for 
defense and offense. 

On each side of the Four Courts the river is spanned by a 
bridge — Richmond Bridge on the east and Whitworth 
Bridge on the west. Whitworth Bridge leads directly to 
Merchants' Quay on the south tade, and thence, by Wine* 
tavern Street and Lord Edward Street, to the Castle. Just 
east of the Four Courts b Charles Street, where the convoy 
from the North Wall was held up and captured, as already 
mentioned. On the other side was Church Street, while to 
the rear of the building extend a number of small streets 
running north. 

The area in the rear of the Four Courts is one of the most 
closely populated in the city. Its inhabitants comprise those 
who had tbe most reasons to be in favor of the Republicans. 
Th^ were Irish men and women compelled to live in pover^. 
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and (rftentimes in squalor, that a benevolent Govenunent 
might be the better able to show a profit on its business irith 
Ireland during each fiscal year. Thanks to the noble work 
of the Franciscan friars, who labor in this district, great 
improvements have been brought about among the poor of 
this locality, but with improvement and enlightenment had 
also come a realization of the truth, and the seeds of nation- 
alism had taken deep root there and flourished. 

Running almost directly north from the back of the Four 
Courts were Church Street and Beresfoid Street, and a little 
to the east of these were Anne Street, Halston Street, and 
Green Street. All of these five streets ran into King Street. 
From King Street, almost in a line with the Four Courts, 
was Coleraine Street. This latter formed the western bound- 
ary of the Linen Hall Barracks. Back of the barracks were 
the gardens of Queen's Inns, to the west of which, as a 
continuation of Coleraine Stxeet, was Constitution Hill. A 
little further north Constitution Hill branches in two, one 
end running northeast up to Dominick Street and the 
Viaduct, direct to the Broodstone Station; the other, branch* 
ing northwest, runs under the Viaduct to Phlbsboro Road, 
which leads to Glasnevin. A flight of steps enables pedes- 
trians to get from this section of the street up to the Station. 

It b of importance to note that the Viaduct over the road 
at this point gave any soldiers who occupied it a complete 
command of Constitution Hill as far as its junction with 
Coleraine Street. The Viaduct was constructed of white 
hud stone, and a parapet, which runs the entire length of 
the side facing Constitution Hill, makes it possible for a line 
of riflemm to hold the position against almost any odds. 
A similar force posted at the top of Dominick Street also 
mode it possible to hold this approach to the Station, as well 
as the carriage way from Mountjoy Street. At the western 
end of the Viaduct, which was only the length of a city 
block, was the Station, also made of stone and capable of 
being defended with sufficient men for any length of time. 

Close to the Dominick Street entrance to the Viaduct, and 
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on the northern side, u a low wall, and at the western end ol 
thia a narrow entrance. This leads to the bank <rf the Royal 
Canal. At this end id the canal is the Ci^ Basin, <Hie of 
the terminals of the canal. From this the canal runs in a 
direct line for a distance of about half a mile to Blaquir 
Bridge, where the canal is spanned hy the North Circular 
Road. Bhiquir Bridge is the boundaty line between Phibs- 
boro and the city proper. Halfway down the canal a small 
span bridge crosses from Geraldine Street, but, with this 
excq>tion, there is no approach to the western side of the 
canal between Broadstone Station and Blaquir Bridge. 

From the Four Courts to Blaquir Bridge, if we take into 
account the windings of the streets, is nearly two miles. It 
was this line that the R^ublicans set out to defend. As 
has been shown, this area included the Linen Hall Barracks, 
which the rebels surrounded, and the line acted as a barrier 
between the center of the city and the Royal Barracks, the 
Constabulary Barracks, and the Marlborough Barracks. It 
prevented the British from these three centers concentrating 
on the Post Office and O'Connell Street. The holding of 
the Broadsttme Statbn also prevented the enemy moving 
troops into tbe city from the Galway route. The line of 
defense was crossed by innumerable small and narrow streets, 
which made the movement of cavalry, artillery, or large bodies 
iA troops practically impossible. The only routes l^ which 
these could be transferred from one side of the line to the 
other were along the North Circular Boad from the Pbceniz 
Park, along the line of quays, and possibly along North King 
Street and King Street into Bolton and Capel Streets. In 
order to guard agunst these routes being used by the enemy, 
barricades were erected at important points, the chief of 
these being at Blaquir Bridge, across the North Circular 
Road, just above Dunphy's (or Doyle's) Comer. 

This, then, constituted the western line of the defenses, which 
was under the command of Edward Daly. At the time that 
these positions were being occupied, a company of the Republi- 
cans was marching along the northern tine of quays in the di- 
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lection of Phoenix Park. Tbeir int^ittoD was to deUver an at- 
tack on the Magazine Fort, situated in the Park on a small hill 
overiooking the Ltffqr on the south and the city on the east. 

Tbe fort was a comparatiTely modem structure, built of 
stone and in such a position that it menaced every side of the 
aty. For many years prior to the rising the men of the 
I. R. B. had made various plans for the leveling of this 
moniunent of British authority in the land. In addition to 
the fact that it was so placed as to command every building 
in the ci^, it was also the resort of a number of undesirable 
individuals, and constituted a moral plague spot diuing the 
summer months. It was conceded that the only wi^ in 
which the fort could be captured was by a surprise while the 
gates were open or by a prolonged siege, and it was scarcely 
possible for the Irish at that time to secure sufficient heavy 
artillery to batter its walls to pieces. 

At the time that the Volimteers, accompuiied by some 
members of the Citizen Army, marched against the fort, few 
of those who saw them passing up the quays realized their 
errand. At this time the attack was proceeding on the Post 
Office, but the news had not yet traveled as far as the Paric. 
The people who saw the Volunteers swinging into the park, 
therefore, took little or no notice of them. 

The men advanced into the broad carriage way, leaving 
the People's Gardens on their right. After a few more 
minutes' march, a detachment of the men branched off near 
the Gou^ Monument, one of the ugliest in the city, while 
the other continued along the carriage way. The stnaller 
detachment continued to bear to the left until it came to the 
narrow path that led to the south side of the fort. The other 
branched off to the left also and approached the fort across 
the fields. The foot of the hill on the top of which rested 
the fort was masked in low foliage which rose on either side 
of the path. Here the men w^ted until they were certun 
that their comrades who had taken the other route had had 
time to get into position on the other side. Then occurred 
(me of the most daring episodes of the Rebellion. 
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Three of the Volunteers marched up the hill tomtrds the 
door of the fort, in as unconcerned a manner as visitors fresh 
from the countiy. Hieir comrades remained under cover, 
watching every movement in the vicini^ of the fort. The 
three anived at the gateway and. finding it open, marched 
through. The sentry inside ^ed them with more or less 
indifference. The "visitors" asked if the commanding officer 
was inside, and, receiving the reply that he was not, was 
asked who was taking his place. The name of an officer was 
mentioned. On being asked where this officer could be found, 
the sentry inquired their business, and was too surprised for a 
moment to frame a reply when he was told by the three men 
that they had come to demand the surrender of the fort in 
the name of the Irish Bepublic. When at last be gra^ied 
the meaning of the words, he laughed and asked what the 
joke was. 

"It is not a joke," was the serious reply. "The Volunteers 
have established a RepubUc m the city; every point of 
in^rtance, including the Castle, is in our hands, and we 
want the surrender of this fort in order to avoid a great deal 
of unnecessary bloodshed." 

I^bably thinking that he was dealing with three harmless 
lunatics or practical jokers, the sentry told them that they 
were not doing any surrendering that day, as it was a holiday. 
But when a revolver was brought into unpleasant proximity 
with his breast, he decided that the joke was a serious one. 
He was told that his Ufe would be quite safe provided that 
he made no attempt to resist, and his rifle was taken from 
him while he was still undecided whether to submit or to 
die the death of a hero. Meanwhile one of the three waved 
a handkerchief as a signal to his comrades outdde. The 
entire attacking force advanced up the slopes to the fort at a 
run. 

It was at this time that someone inside the fort noticed 
that something peculiar was taking place at the outer gate. 
Re sauntered over, and was immediately covered with half 
a dozen rifles. Placing guards over the two prisoners, the 
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Vohinteera nighed into the fort, and within a couple d 
minutes it was in th^ hands. The attack was a complete 
surprise, and the soldiers in the fort were disarmed and 
imprisoned in one of their own dormitories before they had 
had time to assimilate the idea that there was really a revolu- 
tkm in being. 

It had been the intention of the Volunteers to blow up the 
fort, but the dynamite was not available, so they allowed the 
soldiers to remain in their dormitory while the? destroyed 
the locks of every piece of artillery in the place. They theD 
collected all the small arms and ammunition they were able 
to find, and, having parceled this among their number, 
prepared to leave the fort It was of no importance now 
that the artillery it contained had been rendered useless. 
and th^ had secured their end also in capturing the stores 
with which the fort was stocked. 

So quietly had the whole incident been carried out that 
scores of people in the immediate vicinity at the time knew 
nothing of what had taken place, until they saw the Volim< 
teers marching out of the fort, laden with the spoils of victoiy. 
Bvery man was canying at least a couple of rifles, and 
several bandoliers of cartridges, and, as they swung out 
through the gateway and down the slopes to the paths, 
the significance of what was taking place began to dawn on 
the observers. It was only then that someone noticed that the 
Union Jack was no longer flying from the flagpole. The 
marching Volunteers were crowded on all sides as they 
marched back to the carriage way, and to all who questioned 
them they relied that Ireland was in rebellion and that they 
had c^>tured the Magazine Fort and taken away all the 
rifles and ammunition it contiuned. 

The victorious little company was unmolested in its march 
down the quays. Here the Four Courts were being occupied. 
and people were standing in dense crowds outside on the 
quay, watching the men inside putting the place into condi- 
tion to withstand attack. All the windows were smashed. 
and thousands of hiillqr volumes of the law were placed 
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behind the windows to form barricades. Seaitries had ^leady 
been posted on the roof, and the occupation td the entire line 
all the way to Balquir Bridge was in active progress. 

It was at this mom^it that the men who had taken the 
Maga^ne Fort arrived. The crowd immediately made a 
path for them, and th^ marched through the main entrance 
into the building to the accomfwniment of rousing cheers 
from their comrades. The rifies and ammunition they had 
captured were sorely needed, and arrangements were at once 
made for the transfer of some of it to the men who were 
forming the line to Phibsboro. At this time the sound o( 
dbooting across the river told the watchers that the Rebellion 
had broken out there also, and that the attack on the Castle 
was in progress. 

The foregoing chapters will give the reader some idea of 
the manner in which the Irish took possession of the points 
of vantage throughout the city on the first day of the rising. 
The two outstanding facts of the events of the first day are 
that the Irish had Iwd their plans with superb skill, and that 
the British, who had other plans made, were so confused at 
the manner in which th^ had been forestalled that they 
were unable to prevent the plans of the rebeb being carried 
out practically in their entirety. In a line stietching from 
Ringsend to Portobello Bridge and thence to the South 
Dublin Union, from Liberty Hall and Amiens Street to 
Fairview, from the Post Office to the Four Courts, and from 
the Four Courts up to Phibsboro, the Republicans held a 
ring around the city. 

Above all else the Irish had demonstrated that the British 
positions were not impr^nable; that the English soldiery 
were not so terrible as they had tried to make the people 
believe, and that, ^ven ^proximately equal numbers and a 
fur field, their term <^ oppression in Ireland would come to 
an^id. 
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CHAPTER LI 
The Bsitibh Scared 

IT liaa already been pointed out that the Britiah Govern- 
meat had, through its representatives in Ireland, ar- 
ranged to bold a pogrom on Easter Mond^ in Dublin. 
At the same time, it was not inclined to take any chances. 
Its idea was to flood the city with armed soldiers, and, know- 
ing that the Irish were certain to resist, to shoot them down 
in cold blood and thus put an end at once to the Volunteers 
and the Citizen Army. 

Should there be anyone who doubts that the above state- 
mmts are correct, the following extract from the report of 
the Hardinge Commission will convince him. After referring 
to the conferences which were held at Dublin Castle on Easter 
Saturdi^r and Easter Sunday, and whidi have already been 
detiuled, the report continues: 

It was eventually decided that the proper course was to arrest all 
the leaders of the movement, there bang by this time clear evidence 
of their "hostile association," but it was agreed that, before this 
could be safely done, military preparations suESdent to oventwe 
armed opposition should be secured. 

Early in the morning of the IMtb April the Chi^ Secretary's con- 
currence with the proposed arrest and intemmrait in England of 
the hostile leados was asked for and obtained, but before any fur- 
ther effective steps could be taken the insurrection had bn^en out, 
and by noon many portions of the City of Dublin had been simul- 
taneously occupied by rebellious armed forces. 

There have been found many people, including some 
patriotic Irishmen, who have in aU sinc^ty expressed the 
opinion that the Rebellion was rashly planned and ill-timed. 
TTiey hold that it would have been better to have waited for 
a more opportune time, when the men could have been again 
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mobilized and would have been better armed. Tliey pointed 
out that the total nmnber of men fighting under the Repub- 
lican colors did not far exceed 1200, and that they hitd no 
chance against the superior and better armed forces of the 
British. Of these 1200 not more than one-half were effec- 
tively armed, and a certain proportion carried practically no 
weapons that were effective agiunst modern rifles. These 
things are undoubted^ true, but these well-meaning critics 
apparently do not give proper consideration to the circum- 
stances which compelled the men to fight. Had th^ made 
any attempt to postpone the rising, they would have been 
shot down in the streets or in their own houses, whereas, by 
rising when they did, they were at least able to put up some 
resistance and to demonstrate that the soul of Ireland still 
lived and throbbed as it did in every previous generation. 
Only the fact that th^ had positive information of the plot 
that the miUtary had hatched forced them to strike when 
th^ did. That this information was absolutely correct, is 
shown beyond a doubt by the extract from the finding of 
the British Commission just quoted. 

As a simple matter of fact, the rebels rose not a moment 
too soon. The police had already been taken from the 
streets in order that they would not interfere with the opera- 
tions of the military. Close on iSOO British troops were at 
that time quartered in the city, and the military authorities 
were but awaiting the arrival of other troops from the Curragh, 
which had already been sent for, to put their plans into actual 
operation. They had planned to strike late in the evening, 
when they could take at least some of the men in their beds, 
and, having planted the troops in eveiy quarter of the city, 
to inaugurate a reign of terror by shooting every man who 
refused to go along quietly and submit to arrest and dis- 
armament. 

As showing that these preparations had been made and 
that troops hod been ordered from the Curragh — a fact which 
the British apologists are most anxious to deny — there are 
also two little admissions, simple in themselves but signifi- 
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cant in conjiOcUoD with the other facts which have been 
mentioned. These facts show, in very clear fashion, that the 
British were in the act of making their final preparations 
when the Rebellbn broke out and forestalled them in the 
nick of time. The first of these admisuons is coDlained in 
the official report forwarded to Lord Kitchener 1^ Field- 
Maraball Sir John French, the Commander in Chief of the 
Home Forces, to which position he had been assigned after hia 
removal from his post in France. French wrote as follows: 

It will be observed that the BebeUion broke out in Dublin at 
IS: 15 PM. on April S4th, and that by 5:20 vm. on the same after- 
noon a considerable force from the Curragh had arrived in Dublin 
to reinforce the garrison, and other troops were on thrir way from 
Athlone, Belfast, and Templemore. Tkt ceUrily wiih vMch these 
reii\fonementi became amiaUe tttya mueft for the arrangemmti wkieh 
had been made to meet ruch a contmgeney. 

The other admission is that made by Sir John Maxwdl, 
the man who took charge of the tqteraiions for the British 
on April 28th, in the course of a report in which he says that 
an inlying picket of 400 was being held in readiness at the 
very moment that the Rebellion broke out. This is con- 
tained in his rq>ort on the operations made to Sir John 
French. 

At the time of the Rebellion the headquarters of tlie mili- 
tary were located in the Royal Hospital, which is situated at 
TriliYiAinhftin ott the south side of the river, some little dis- 
tance north and west of the South Dublin Union. General 
Field, who was in command of the British troops in Ireland, 
was on short leave in England at the time, it being considered 
better that an inferior officer should have control of the po- 
grom operations in view of a possible later "inquiry." In 
addition. Colonel Kennard, the Dublin GarriBon commander, 
was for the same reason also out of the ci^. A number of 
other officers had gone for an hour or two to the races at 
Leopardstown in order to prepare themselves for the work 
of the ni^t. 
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At fifteen minutes after nooa on E^aster Monday moming 
a telephone message was received at the Boyal Hospital from 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police stating that Dublin Castle 
had been attacked by "armed Sinn Feiners." The news was 
received with incredulity, but it was immediately coofirmed 
by another telephone message, this time from the Dublin 
Grarriaon Adjutant. This o£Gcer r^xaied that the attack on 
the Castle was in full swing, and that he hod received in- 
formation to the effect that the rebeb had also attacked 
the Post Office m "Sackville" Street. He said that, in the 
absence of his chief, he had taken upon himself the respon- 
sibility of ordering all the available troops at Portobello, 
Richmond, and the Royal Barracks to proceed to the relief 
of the Castle, and had also ordered the Sixth Reserve Cavalry 
Regiment to proceed to the Post Office. 

It has already been stated that the number ot Republicans 
probably did not exceed 1200. At the moment that the 
Rebellion broke out, there were more than double that num-l 
ber of British soldiers in the ci^ itself, every one of whom' 
was efficient^ armed and was a trained soldier. It was 
stated by men who were in a good position to judge that .' 
there wero close on 4000 British troops in the city at the 
time. Whether this was the case or not, is not of material 
importance. Hie British official reports admit to over 2100, 
or in the ratio of two to one ag^nst the Irish. These troops 
were, according to these official reports, the Sixth Reserve 
Cavalry Regiment (S5 officers and 851 other ranks); the 
Third Royal Irish Regiment (18 officers and 385 other ranks); 
the Tenth Royal Dublin Fusiliers (S7 officers and 480 other 
ranks), and the Third Royal Irish Rifles (21 officers and 
650 other ranks). There were thus in Dublin 111 officers 
and 2S16 other ranks, or a grand total of 2427. Against 
these were pitted 1200 Irish Volunteers, not ^ghty per cent 
of whom were anned. 

Fifteen minutes after the receipt of the first notification <rf 
the Rebellion, a telephone message was dispatched to the 
General Officer Commanding at the Curragh ordering him 
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to mobilize the mobile column, vhich consisted of 1600 
o&cen and men, under the command of Colonel Portal. The 
c^cial dispatches, which have already been mentioned, add 
the significant statement that these troops had already been 
"arranged for to meet any emei^ency." As a matter of 
fact, this column had been ordered mobilised the previous 
day in order to take part in the pogrom, and woa to have 
arrived in DubUn on the evening train at Kingsbridge. 

Following the sending of ttiis message, the telephone serv- 
ice became practically useless, owing to the fact that the 
lebds had cut the wires at various points, as well as taking 
over the control ol the switchboards at the General Post 
Office. This rather disarranged the plana of the British, and 
a condition approaching panic became noticeable. They had 
no exact knowledge of the force arrayed agEunst them, be- 
yond the fact that it was greatly inferior to their own. 
Through indirect sources they learned that the Republicans 
had seized the Four Courts and Jacob's Biscuit Factory. 
Close on the beds of this information came the rqrart that 
the cavalry had suffered a severe repulse in O'Connell Street 
and that the Castle had been taken. While they were still 
tiying to grasp the meaning of these ominous tidings, a 
breathless messsenger arrived with the added news that the 
Magazine Fort in the Phoenix Pajk had been c^tured, and 
that Stephen's Green was said to have been occupied hy the 
Volunteers. 

For over half an hour the military were in hopeless con- 
fusion. Each new report added a still more sinister aspect 
to the situation, and fears were expressed that the Republi- 
cans meant to carry out the very programme that had been 
arranged by the British — in other words that it was the in- 
tentitm of the Sinn Feiners to massacre all the British soldiers, 
with the single difference that the massacre was to be con- 
ducted in broad daylight instead of in the hours of the night. 

One of the younger officers offered a possible solution of the 
problem. It was, he pointed out, essential that the? should 
be able to get a message to London without a minute's un- 
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necessary loss of time, teUing Kitchener of their peril. The 
beat manner, he said, in which this could be done was to 
send a message to the Naval Station at Kingstown, where 
it could be relayed l^ wirdess to London. He offered to 
take this message himself, and his offer was immediately ac- 
cepted. It is worthy of note that his action was so far 
ignored later that his name was not even mentioned in dis- 
patches. 

Doffing his militaiy uniform and attired in h'" civilian 
clothes, the young officer secured a bicycle and, with the 
written message in his hat, started on hb lengthy journey. 
He rode past the South Dublin Union, where he saw the 
Volunteers under Eamonn Ceannt making preparations for 
defense, but they, fhinlcing he was a civilian, allowed him 
to pass unchallenged. He crossed the canal at Harcourt 
Bridge, and then, making a detour, passed the Cnunlin 
quany and thence out to Rathmines, from which place he 
proceeded to Kingstown. Here he dehvered his message at 
the Naval Station, whence it was transmitted to the War 
Office at London. The news that a Republic hod been pro* 
cliumed in Dublin thus reached the ears of Lord Kitchen^-, 
who lost no time in making preparations to meet the situa- 
tion. 

It is a coinodence worthy of note that Greneral Friend was 
in London at the time that the news arrived, and that he 
was actually on his way to the War Office at the time when 
the message was being received from Kingstown. It does 
not require any effort of the imagination to picture the 
disDuqr in London at the receipt of the news. While the 
members of the Government had long since known that eveiy* 
thing in Ireland was not just as they represented it to be to 
the rest of the worid, it is very probable that they believed 
th^ were perfectly safe, and that the Irish people would 
never attempt to strike a blow against the sacred Empire. 
So when the aStiai waves flashed the intelligence that the 
old fight was on agwn, the British, not knowing with what 
they had to contend, and feeling that the veiy foundaticMis 
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<^ tbe British Empire were tottering, decided to take no 
chances, and. having some little idea of the fighting quali- 
ties of the Irish, made arrangements for the sending of an 
army to Ireland. 

Hie Fifty-ninth Division was at that time encamped at 
St. Albans, and orders were issued by Greneral French for its 
immediate transfer to Ireland. French took this action on 
his own responsibility. "I am aware," he says in an official 
report, "that in doing this I was acting beyond the power 
delegated to me, but I considered the situation to be so criti- 
cal that it was necessary to act at once without reference to 
the Army Council." Orders were at the same time issued 
to the Admiralty, calling for warships and transports, and 
these were promptly forthcoming. Jud^g by the feverish 
haste with which the various departments of the Government 
acted, it b probable that the officials recaved a greater shock 
than at any time since tlie Spanish Armada. 

As has been stated, the first news of the Rebellion was re- 
ceived by the British in Dublin at fifteen minutes after noon. 
At 4.45 the same afternoon, the first troop train from the 
Curragh arrived at Kingsbridge Station, and at £.20 p.u. 
the whole cavalry column, 1600 strong, had arrived, under 
the command of Colonel Portal. At the same time orders 
were issued for the following troops to proceed to Dublin: 

A battery of four eighteen-pounders R. F. A., from the 
Reserve Artillery Brigade at Athlone; 

The Fourth Dublin Fusiliers from Templemore; 

A composite battalion from Belfast; 

An additional 1000 men from the Curragh. 

Meantime Colonel Kennard was placed in command of the 
Dublin troops, and the defense of the docks at the North 
Wall was undertaken by Mayor H. F. Somerville, command- 
ing a detachment from the School of Musketiy, Dollymount, 
rdnforced by 660 officers and men of the Ninth Reserve 
Cavalry Ref^^t. 
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CHAPTEE ha 
Getting to Grips 

THE story of the First Irish Republic m^ be divided 
into three parts for the purpose of easier comprcJira- 
siou. In the first, the particulars of which have already 
been detailed, fall the initio (q>erations of the Republicans 
in seiang the City of Dublin and the first st^s taken by 
the British to counteract these operations. In the second 
will be considered the actual fighting that took place in 
the city up to that Ume when it became obvious to the 
leaders ol the Insurrection that they had failed so far as 
a military victory over the enemy was concerned. Ilie 
final phase will deal with the last scenes of the Rebellion 
and the incidents following the surrender of the insurgents. 
It will be necessaiy now to consider the second phase ol 
the story. 

The reader has already been given a fair idea of tbe extent 
to whit^ tbe rebels bad entrenched themselves in the dty by 
midnight on April 24. At that time the Republic had been 
in existence for a period of twelve hours, and, with the ex- 
ception of some diarp fitting at tbe Castle and one or two 
other points, there bad been nothing important to note, with 
the exception of the excellent manner in which the rebels 
had carried out their plans. 

It was a curious situation that existed m O'Connell Street. 
At Nelson's Pillar a strong barricade was thrown up, and 
the rebels were in possession of many of the houses and build- 
ings at each end of the street. An occasional shot was fired, 
as a sniper cau^t sight of a British uniform, or a British 
soldier discovered the whereabouts of an Irish marksman. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that one of the most strik- 
ing features of the whole rising was the superior shooting of 
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the Irish. There were iimumerable incidents where a lone 
Irish sniper was able to hold at bay several enemy soldiers, 
simply on account of the superior use which the Irishmaa 
made of his ammunition. Ammunition was scarce in the 
ranks of the Republicans; every shot was of value, and but 
few o{ them were wasted. 

Up to midnight crowds paraded up and down O'Connell 
Street, taking the keenest interest in what was being done 
by the Repubhcans. Now and then a shot whistled along 
the street, but this did not deter the people. At the same 
time Republican sentries paraded up and down the street, 
advising the people to go home so as to be out oi danger. In 
addition to the sentries, there were a number of Republican 
police, who had been appointed by President Fearse at the 
re<iuest of Sheehy-Skeffington, and who were instrumental 
in preventing a renewal of the looUng that had broken out 
earlier in the day. 

There was some excitement when it became known that 
an attack was in progress at the Custom House, where the 
men of the Citizen Army were engaged with the Ninth Re- 
serve Cavalry Raiment. Here the fight was of abort dura- 
tion. It was not the intention of Commander Connolly to 
try to continue to hold the Custom House in view of the 
fact that his mai were already dangerously attenuated by 
being distributed over so large a territory. At the same time, 
he ordered that the British should not be allowed to get into 
the building without paying a price for it. 

It therefore happened that Beresford Square once more be- 
came the scene of a battle between the representatives of an 
alien government and the people of the country. The British 
advanced at a run along the qui^, taking the fullest ad- 
vantage ol every point that afforded cover and protected by 
the uprights on the cuial bridge in front of the Custom 
House itself. A sharp volley greeted the ^ipearance of the 
British, who immediately halted at the bridge head and 
threw themselves flat on the ground. A lively engagement 
ensued, but this action was merely a mask for the operations 
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of another section of the English force which gained an an- 
trance to the Custom House on the eastern aide. These 
soon made their presence felt by tUrecting a withering fire 
on the Irish, and the latter withdrew into Libert? Hall. 
turning Beresford Place into a No Man's Land, which it was 
deatli to enter. 

By thear success in this action, the British gained aa im- 
portant position. Built of solid stone, the Custom House 
formed an invaluable position to the attackers, facing, as it 
did, directly oo liberty Hall. It is improbable that it was 
at any time the intention of the rebels to attempt to hold 
Liberty Hall strongly, owing to the fact that it was not s 
place ea^ to defend, both on account of its exposed posi- 
tion and its weak condition. Nevertheless, the capture of 
the Custom House was the first act in the operations against 
the Post Office in O'Conndl Street, and its importance is not 
to be minimized. In his t^cial report, already referred 
to. General Maxwell s^s: 

The occupation of the Customs House, which domioated Litierty 
Hall, was carried out at midnight, and was of great assistance in 
later operations against Liberty Hall. 

Continuing his report. General Maxwell wrote: 
The situBtioa at midnight was that we held the Magasine, Phacniz 
Ftak, the Castle and the Ship Street entrance to the Castle, the 
Boyal Hospital, all banacks, the Kingsbridge, Amiens Street and 
North Wall railway stations, the Dublin Telephone exchange in 
Crown Alley, the Electric Power Station at Pigeon House Fort, 
IVioity College, Mountjoy Prison and Kin^rtown Harbor. The 
Sinn Feiners held SsckviUe (CConnell) Street, and blocks of build- 
ings on each side of this, including liberty Hall, with their head- 
quarters at the General Post Office, the Four Courts, Jacob's 
Biscuit Factory, the South Dublin Uaion, St. Stephen's Greai, all 
the approaches to the Castle except the Ship Street e&tra&ce. an) 
tnany houses all over the city, espedally about Ballsbridge an) 
Beggar's Bush. 

It may not be unimportant to point out that the General 
made a mistake in saying that the Britid held Dublin Castle. 
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It is true tlutt a number of the British were holding out in 
the upper courtyard, but the Irish held the rest of the place, 
including, as he says, all the approaches to it, with the ex- 
ception of Ship Street. It is also worthy of mention that no 
attempt was made by the rebels to take possession of Mount* 
j<^ Prison, Kingstown Harbor, the Power House or the tele- 
phone exchange. The names of these places, particularly 
Kngstown Harbor, which li^ several miles outside the city 
and would have required an army and a fleet to hold, were 
evidently thrown into the report to balance the number id 
places held by the Irish. While mentioning three of the 
railroad stations held by the British, he forgets to mention 
one of the most important, the Bioadstone, which was still 
in possession of the Irish. Regarding the Castle, the vera- 
cious British commander evidently forgot that he was tying, 
for he admitted, a few paragraphs later, that th^ were plan- 
ning to reUeve the position which he sud he held. 
Continuing, he says; 

On April 25th Brigadier-General W. H. M. Lowe, ctHnmanding 
the Reserve Cavaby Brigade at the Curragb, arrived at KJngsbridge 
Station at 3.45 a.m. with the leading troops from the twenty-fifth 
(Irish) Reserve Infantry Brigade, and assumed command of the 
forces in the Dublin area, which were roughly 2S00 men of the 
Dublin garrison, the Curragh Mobile Column of 1500 dismounted 
cavalrymen, and 840 men of the twenty-fifth Irish Reserve Infantry 
Brigade. 

Id order to rdieve and get communication with the Castle, Colonel 
Portal, commanding the Curragh Mobile Colimm, was ordered to 
establish a line of posts from Eingsbridge Station to Trinity College 
via the Castle. This was completed by IS noon, SJth April, with 
very little loss. It divided the rebel tonea into two, gave a safe 
line of advance for troops extending operations to the north and 
south, and permitted communication by dispatch rider with some 
of the commands. The only means of communication previous to 
this bad been by telephooe, which was unquestionably being tq>ped. 

The Dublin University O. T. C. (Officers' Trainmg Corps), under 
Captain E. H. Alton, and subsequraitly Major G. A. Harris, held the 
College buildings until the troops arrived. The holding of these 
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buildings B^wrated the rebel center round the General Poat Office 
from that round St. Stephen's Green; it estabhshed a valuable base 
for the collection of reinforcements as they arrived, and prevented 
the rebek from entering the Bank of Ireland, which is directly oppo- 
site to and commanded by the coU^e buildings. 

During the day the twenty-fourth Royal Dublin FuaiUers from 
Templemore, a composite Ulster battalion from Belfast, and a bat- 
tery of four 18-pounder guns from the Reserve Artillery Brigade at 
Athlone arrived, and this allowed a cordon to be estabUshed round 
the northern part of the city from Parkgate along the North Cir- 
cular Road to North Wall. Broadatone Railway Station wa» cleared of 
rebeb, and a barricade near Phibsboro was destroyed by artillery fire. 

As a heavy fire was being kept up on the Castle from the rebels 
located in the Corporation Buildings, The Daily Expreu offices, and 
several houses opposite the City Hall, it was decided to attack these 
buildings. 

The assault on The Daily Erpreu offices was successfully carried 
out under very heavy fire by a detachment of the fifth Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers under Second Lieutenant F. O'Neill. 

The main forces of the rebels now having been located in and 
around Sackville Street, the Four Courts and adjoining buildings, it 
was decided to try to enclose that area north of the Liffey by a 
cordon of troops so as to localize, as far as possible, the efforts of 
the rebels. 

The thoughtful reader will oot fail to note one importaot 
fact in connection with tliis portion of the report made b7 
the British commander. Unlike many others, he, at least, 
was not inclined to minimize the seriousness of the task 
which confronted the British troops. Id spite of the fact 
that he was faced by a force of men inadequately armed, 
without machine guna or artilleiy, and outnumbered two or 
three to one 1^ the professional soldiers of England, he de- 
cided it was essential that more and sUU more troops should 
be brought into the city, until the Irish Republicans were 
overwhelmed by a force of over fifty to one, backed by ma- 
chine and artillery guns and a naval gunboat. 

Before dealing with the actual operations of Tuesday, let 
us turn for a moment to another document of historical 
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value. This was the statement issued by the Provisional 
Government in the first and only issue of Irish War Netoe, 
the newspaper published by the rebels, and dated Dublin, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1916. On the fourth and last page of 
this Uttle paper is the following: 

STOP PRESS! 

THE miSH REPUBUC 

Irish War Nem is published to-day because a monientoua 
tbjng has happened. The Irish Republic has been proclaimed in 
Dublin, and a Provisional Government hax been appointed to admin- 
ister its affairs. The following have been named as the Provisional 
Government: — 

Thouab J. Clasex, Thomas MacDokaob, 

Sean MacDiabuada, Eamonn Cbaioit, 

P. H. Pbabsb, Joseph Puomxar, 

Jaueb Connolly. 

The Irish Republic was proclaimed by a poster, which was promi- 
nently displayed in Dublin. 

At 9.30 A.M. this morning the following statement was made by 
Commandant-General P. H. Pearse: 

The Irish Republic was proclaimed in Dublin on Eastn Monday, 
24th April, at 12 noon. Simultaneously with the issue of the proc- 
lamation of the Provisional Government the Dublin Division of the 
Army of the RepubUc, including the Irish Volunteers, Citizen Army, 
Hibernian Rifles, and other bodies, occupied dominating points in 
the city. The G. F. 0. was seized at 12 noon, the Castle was at- 
tacked at the same moment, and shortly afterwards the Four Courts 
were occupied. The Irish troops hold the City Hall and dominate 
the Castle. Attacks were immediately commenced by the British 
forces and were everywhere repulsed. At the moment of writing this 
report (9^0 a.m. Tuesday) the Repubhcan forces hold all their posi- 
tions and the British forces have nowhere broken through. There 
has been heavy and continuous 6ghting for nearly twenty-four hours, 
the casualties of the enemy being much more numerous than those 
on the Republican side. The Republican forces everywhere are 
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fighting with ^lendid galkntry. The populace of Dublin are plainly 
with the B^ublic, and the t^cera and men are everywhere cheered 
as they march through the streets. The whole center of the dty is 
in the hands of the Republic, whose flag flies from the G. P. O. 

Commandant-General P. H. Pearse is commander in chief <^ the 
Army of the Republic and is President of the {^visional Govern- 
ment. Commandant-General James Connolly is commanding the 
Dublin districts. Communication with the country b largely cut, 
but reports to hand show that the country is rising, and bodies of 
mm trom Kildare and Fingall have already reported m Dublin. 

Later the same day the following manifesto was issued to 
the people of the city by President Pearse: 

THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

TO THZ 

CITIZENS OF DUBLIN 

The Provisional Government of the Irish B^ublic salutes the 
Citizoia of Dublin on the momentous occasion of the proclamation 
of a 

SOVEREIGN INDEPENDENT IRISH STATE 
now in course of b«ng established by Irishmen in arms. 

The Republican forces hold the lines taken at 1% noon on Easter 
Monday, and nowhere, despite fierce and almost continuous attacks 
of the British troops, have the lines been broken through. The coun- 
try is rising in answer to Dublin's call, and the final achievement of 
Ireland's freedom is now, with God's help, only a matter of days. 
The valor, self-sacrifice, and discipline of Irish men and women are 
about to win for our country a glorious place among the nations. 

Ireland's honor has already been redeemed; it remains to vindi- 
cate her wisdom and her self-control. 

All citizens of Dublin who believe in the rights of their country 
to be free will give their allegiance and thai loyal help to the Irish 
Republic. Thoe is work for everyone — for the men in the fighting 
line, and for the women in the provision of food and first aid. Every 
Irishman and Irishwoman worthy of the name will come forward to 
help their common country in this her supreme hour. 

Able-bodied citizens can help by building barricades in the streets 
to expose the advance of the British troops. The British trcx^ 
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have been firing on our women and on our Red Cross. On the 
other hand, Irish regiments in the British arm; have refused to act 
against their fellow-couDtrymea. 

The Provisiona] Government hopes that its supporters — which 
means the vast bulk of tbe people of Dublin — will preserve order 
and self-restraint. Such looting as has already occurred has been 
done by hangers-on of tlie British Army. Ireland must keep her 
new honor unsmirched. 

We have lived to see an Irish B^ubUc proclaimed. May we Hve 
to establish it firmly, and may our children and our children's diil- 
dren enjoy the happiness and prosperity which freedom will bring. 

Signed on behalf of the Provisional Government, 

P. H. Feabbb, 
CmitTnander in cki^ aj the Forces cf the Irish SepiMio 
and President qf the Prorinoiud GovemmenL 

Hie reader b thus enabled to compare the statements is- 
sued by the opposing forces. On tlie one hand we have the 
preparations which were being made by the British to in- 
close the Republicans in a cordon of fire and steel, and, on 
the other, the high hopes which animated the men who had 
risked all for the purpose of saving the soul of their country. 
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CHAPTER Lni 

The PiGHrmo on Tdbsdat 

THE one outstaading fact that was obvious during the 
period ending at midiiight on Tuesday was that the 
Bepublicans held practically every point they had 
seized on the Monday. That the British had been surprised 
at the sudden turn of affairs may account for this, at least in 
some measure. But the actual reason was that the British, 
in spite of their vastly superior numbers, had no intention 
of taking any chances. They went to work in a methodical 
and systematic manner. Their plan of campaign was a sim- 
ple one; they meant to inclose the rebels and bum them 
out. They meant to do so with tbe least possible loss to 
themselves and with as much loss to the enemy as possible. 
All this is strategy approved by military experts. 

The fighting on Tuesday morning was more or less spas- 
modic. There is nothing to show that there was anything 
in the nature of a general engagement during the day, al- 
though sniping took place in the vicinity of all the points 
occupied by the Republicans. The only actual engagement 
on record b that wUch took place at the City HaU and the 
offices of The Daily Expredt on Cork Hill, almost directly 
opposite the City HaU and the entrance to Dublin Castie. 

In a previous chapter mention has been made of the fact 
that John O'Reilly had succeeded to the command of the 
forces at the City Hall. He was the first to fall in the new 
assault, but, although his death deprived his men of fine 
leadership, they continued to make a gallant stand against 
tremendous odds. 

The first force of the attack fell on the City Hall, and 
came from the upper end of Cork Hill. Here a number of 
the military established themselves on each side of the streets 
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and on the loofa of the houses and began a cross fire on both 
the City Hall and The Daily Express offices. So severe was 
the voll^ing that it became impossible for any of the de- 
fenders to go near to a window in either building without 
risking instant death. In spite of this, howev^, a vigorous 
defense was maintuned, and, when the miUtaiy came from 
their shelters and made the first charge on these two posi* 
tions, they were met with so severe a fire that they were 
(breed to retire. 

There was another period of volleying and then another 
charge. This was also repulsed. Agiun and still again the 
same tactics were tried, and charges were made under cover 
erf fierce voll^ing, but in evety case the defenders were able 
to hold their own and force the attackers to retire. Dur- 
ing this fighting the British lost far more heavily than the 
Bepublicans, who had the advantage of their protected posi- 
tions. Eventually the British decided that the? would "con- 
solidate" the positions they then held, and wait for a more 
favorable time to force the rebeb out of the City Hall and 
the newspaper offices. Instead of wasting their energies on 
these two points th^ extended their line along Dame Street 
towfuds Trinity College, and thus, as stated in the British 
r^mrt, drew a line between the two main bodies of the 
Republican Army. 

Meanwhile spasmodic fighting was going on at Boland's 
MiU in Ringsend, where Commandant De Valera was mak- 
ing his position doubly strong, and at Stephen's Green, where 
the Republicans had been drivoi back from Portobello Bridge 
and forced to retire lUong Harcourt Street. At the South 
Dublin Union Commandant Ceannt was still holding his 
portion, atthou^ faced by a greatly superior force of the 
enemy. Across on the other side of the Liffey Commandant 
Daly was in complete possession of the Four Courts area 
extending as fu* as Phibsboro tmtil late in the evening, 
when a heavy attack was made on the barricade erected 
across the Cabra Road at Doyle's Comer. 

This barricade may be said to have constituted the north- 
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ei^ outpost oi the d^enses of the ci^. It commanded the 
North Circular Road, Phibsboto Road, and the canal lead- 
mg to the Broadstone Station. It occupied a position giv- 
ing to the RepubUcans command also of Berkeley Street, 
which led down to O'Connell Street, and the lower end of the 
North Circular Road leading down to the Nortii Wall. It 
made these roads impassable for the military coming from 
the Phffinix Park and from Cabra. It was, therefore, es- 
sential to the British that this obstacle should be removed. 

Towards evening on Tuesday rain began to fall in a heavy 
shower, and the men back of the barricade were drenched. 
Worse than this, however, much of their ammunition was 
also affected by the rain, and was later found to be useless. 
While this fact did not in any material degree effect the fate 
of the barricade, it hastened it. 

Scouts sent out along the Cabra Road as far as the rail- 
road bridge reported, just as dusk was falling, that a large 
body of the miUtary was approaching from the direction <^ 
the Park. Sharp-shooters were sent out for the purpose of 
holding these off as long as possible, and another volleying 
engagement took place. This, however, was of short dura- 
tion, as the British advanced at the run, and forced the little 
band of half a dozen men to retire, but not until they had 
inflicted some losses on the enemy. 

With the first approach to the barricade captured, there 
was a momentaty pause, llie men behind the barricades 
waited. Somewhere out there in the drenching downpour 
and the darkness the enemy faced them. A rifleman sent 
a random shot whistling into the void. Immediately the 
blackness was lighted by a score of red flaming points <^ 
light and a rain of bullets rattled around the barricade. One 
num inside toppled over, shot in the head. Then there was 
more darkness. 

One can well imagine the tense feeling of Qie men inside 
the barricade. They knew that the enemy was in force and 
that the position th^ defended was of vital importance, even 
as an outpost. They felt that the militaiy were creeping up 
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closer and closer to them, and that they would have aoon to 
withstand the shock of a bayonet charge. Yet, these young 
and untrained soldiers stood to their posts with all the 
steadiness of veterans. 

Less than thirty minutes after the first engagement, and 
when the Republicans were beginning to wonder if the 
British were afraid to face a fi^t, something happened. 
There was a sudden "boom" away up the Cabra road, a 
flame of fire, and then the shriek of a shell. A moment lat» 
the defenders of the barricade heard the explosion of shrap- 
nel over their heads and the rattle of the flying fragments 
all around them. 

This was something more than they had been expecting. 
They knew, of course, that artillery might be used against 
them, but they had not anticipated it at that moment. They 
had expected a charge from the enemy and instead they were 
confronted by something more deadly, something they could 
not &giA with rifles. They could but cower behind their 
slender defenses to avoid the flying bullets from the bursting 
shells as best they might. It was obvious that the British 
meant to take no chances, and that they were determined 
to destroy the barricade as completely as possible. 

One shell followed another with almost monotonous regu- 
larity. Man after man fell behind the barricade. Then 
one of the shells struck the barricade square in the center, 
blowing a great hole in it, and rendering it both useless and 
untenable. In addition to the wreck made of the barricade, 
the shrapnel burst high in the air and killed and wounded a 
number of people in houses near the scene of the fight. 

With the blowing out of the barricade the men who were 
trying to defend it had to retreat. They fell back towards 
Blacquir Bridge and established positions on both sides of 
the roadway, covered by the arches of the bridge. Soon 
afterwards the military advanced at a run under cover of 
their artillery. Finding the barricade unoccupied, they 
halted and a messenger was dispatched to the rear. This 
resulted m a change in the aim of the artillery guimers, and 
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the shrapnel was soon bursting over tiie head of the bridge. 
Under cover of this shower ol bullets the military made an- 
other rush down the North Circular Road. 

With several of their men killed, it was found impossible 
for the defenders to hold the bridge against the swarms of 
militaiy that charged down upon them. It was a case of 
half a score against three or four hundred. Th^ fell back 
along the canal bank in the direction of the Broadstone. The 
day path along the canal bank was slippery with the rain, 
and the lack of li^t combined with this to make the ad- 
vance of the military all the more difficult to observe. That 
the Repubhcans were not subdued was made evident by 
the continued firing which marked their retreat. 

Those who know the canal at thb point will have no trouble 
in picturing to themselves the fight that took place that dismal 
Tuesday night. For half a mile or more the canal runs 
in a straight line almost due south from the Blacquir Bridge 
to the City Basin at the Broadstone. The only path is 
along the western side. Old houses look down on the slug- 
gish water from a respectable distance from the path itself. 
A few straggling gardens add to the desolateness of the 
scene. Lamps there are none, from one end of the line to 
the other, for the canal at this point had long taUen into dis- 
use, owing to the competition of the railroad. The path was 
unpaved. with the exception of a narrow ledge running close 
to and almost flush with the water. 

It was along this path that the fi^t was in progress be- 
tween the Irish Republicans and the English soldiers. Half- 
way along the bank fewer than a dozen men lay on the 
wet earth sending shot after shot into the darkness in the 
direction of the bridge. In reply came volley after volley 
and a straggling succession of single shots that every now 
and then would increase in intensity until the clay and the 
water were splashed into the air as thou^ by a hailstorm. 
And all the while the rain streamed from the lowering skies 
in torrents. 

Then, once again, came that "boom" and shriek that had 
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heralded the downfall of the barricade. The military had 
brought the guns to the bridge and the rain of shrapnel 
agam rattled over the Republicans. Heavy artilleiy and 
a regiment of soldiers for the purpose of subduing ten men! 

But there was nothing left for the Republicans to do but 
to retire. The shrapnel was sure to find them sooner or 
later, and all of them mi^t be wiped out by one straight 
shot. One by one they crept over the little bridge that led 
into Berkeley Street and had been erected for the convenience 
of the parishioners of the Berkeley Street CathoUc Church. 
Aa iJiey made their escape, the white circular clouds of the 
bursting shrapnel shells were forming in the air over them, 
and bullets were cutting into the water on either side. The 
wind was rising, and the rain pelted down harder than ever. 
With half of their men lost in the fighting, the ten survivors 
made their way to safety. Thus ended the battle of Cabra, 
in which a regiment of men and a section of artillery was 
used to drive out twenty Republicans. 

The same British force, finding the enemy routed, even- 
tually dared an advance along the now deserted canal bank. 
Simultaneously another force attacked along the railroad 
tine towards the Broadstone. So overwhelming was this 
force that the rebels were forced to evacuate the station, 
and formed their lines anew on the road below the viaduct. 
Here they withstood one attack after another, the power of 
the artillery being insuEScient to drive them back. 

While these events were in progress, quietness reigned in 
the vicinity of the General Post Office and at the other 
centers. There was, of course, some sniping, but the British 
were buMly driving in their cordon and were not as yet in- 
clined to rbk a general encounter. Troops were being poured 
Into the city on all sides and more were on the way. The 
British could afford to wait and take their time. 

Thus Tuesday passed, and the Irish Republic was two days 
old. It is a strange fact that there were many in the city 
who seemed to know little or nothing of what was going on. 
One would be inclined to think that Dublin would have been 
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in a turmoU during those two days. Yet such was not the 
case. There were those who were apathetic, as there were 
also those who were tease with the excitement and the wonder 
of it all. An inkling of the other attitude may be gleaned 
from the words of a writer who says that he was a witness 
of the incidents he describes. While some of his statements 
must be discounted in view of the medium throuf^ which 
he expressed his views, th^ are not uninteresting, and ad- 
vantage will be taken later to refer to his articles. Writ- 
ing on the incidents of the rising, "M. M, O'H" remarks, 
in The freeman's Journal: 

Women sat in the doorways, men lounged at the street comera, tbe 
children cut all sorts of capers up the side streets. Here indeed was 
h<Jiday, a few hundred yards oS was national tragedy, and the most 
sensational episode in Irish history for a century. What a queex 
thing a city is to be sure! . . . Dorset Street was Gardiner's Street, 
only more respectable and animated, but apparently as unmoved by 
what was going on down town. Could it be that the news had not 
yet reached the people? Impossible, it seemed a long long time since 
I had heard the glass crashing in Abbey street. That was the aspect 
of the city long after the rising had begun. Why should one be sur- 
prised? In Lraghton's book about tbe Paris Commune you will find 
the very selfsame phenomenon noted. Utter unconc^n in one street, 
fierce and bloody tragedy in a street dose by. 

But this was an aspect that was soon to be changed. With 
the dawn of Wednesday came events fraught with terror to 
Dublin, events the like of which had never before occurred 
in her long and tragic history; events that threw a speU of 
terror over tbe people, and aroused a tense and burning 
hatred that will be carried on in Ireland as long as there are 
Irish fathers and mothers to teach and trwn their childrm. 
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The Battlb of Mount Stbeet Bsidqb 

THE Battle of Dublin may be said to have b^un at 
seven o'clock on Wednesday morning, April 99, 
1916. What had transpired during the previous 
period from the declaration of the Irish Republic at noon 
on Monday morning were merely preliminary skirmishes. The 
actu^ engagement began on Wednesday morning. 

The morning was gloriously fine, in striking contrast to the 
wild rainstorm of the night before. The sun shone brij^tly 
from a clear sky, and it was obvious that the day was going 
to be unusually warm for the time of the year in Ireland. 
By this time the vast majori^ of the inhabitants of the 
dty were aware' of what was happening, and many people 
were around the streets at an early hour. For hours troops 
had been arriving in the city, and were taking up their 
places in the cordon that was being woven around the rebels. 
Id addition to the men and the artillery that were summoned 
to the assistance of the Empire, there also arrived the Eelga, 
a naval gunboat, which pushed up the Liffey opposite the 
Custom House. 

At seven o'clock comparative silence reigned in the vity, 
and, therefore, it came as rather a shock when the air shook 
with the sudden reverberalions of heavy artillery. People 
up on the heights around Glasnevin saw by the rings of 
smoke that rose into the quiet air that the firing was some- 
where on the river. Soon the word was passed around that a 
British warship was shdling the rebels and that the city was 
in flames! 

The Bdga trained its guns first of all on Liberty Hall, 
and for over an hour the shells shrieked across Beresford 
Place from the center of the river. The aim of the men tm 
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the gunboat was bad. Of all the shots fired only a very 
small percentage struck IJberty Hail itself; the rest dther 
spent their fury on the street or struck the property adjom- 
iug the Headquarters of the Citizen Army. This fact is 
borne out not alone by the statements of actual eyewitnesses, 
but by photographs of the scene of the bombardment taken 
after the rising. 

After between fifty and one hundred shells hod thus been 
fired at liberty Hall, the British redcoats decided to push 
their infantry forward. As the signal was given for the fir- 
ing to cease from the Helga, a volley of rifle bullets hurtled 
across from the Custom House, and, with a ringing cheer, 
the British dashed forward to the assault. Across Beresford 
Place they swept, their bayonets flashing in the morning sun- 
light. Up to the old door they dashed and then to the in- 
terior of the building, which had been the bane of the police 
and Secret Service men of Dublin for five years. The British 
had at last captured the hated stronghold, and no mercy was 
to be shown to those inside. But there was a strange and 
uncanny silence within. There were no cries for mercy from 
captured rebels. There were no rebels to capture. liberty 
Hall was empty, even to the last cartridge, and had been so 
all the time that the furious bombardment was in progress. 
Nothing remained for the victors but a ruin. Long before 
the rising a passage had been dug underground that enabled 
those inside the building to make their escape at any time 
that suited them without the knowledge of the enemy. While 
the Helga was wasting shells that might have been used oo 
the Germans, the men of the Citizen' Army who had remained 
in Liberty Hall during the night were over in the General 
Post Office partaking of a hearty breakfast. 

A few minutes after the evacuation of Liberty Hall be- 
came known, the booming of the guns on board the Bdga 
began once more. This time, however, the shells were 
directed agiunst O'Coanell Street. With their guns elevated, 
the British gunners sent shell after shell into the heart of 
the city, destroying houses and stores. The sotmd of the 
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firing was heard all over the city, and the people of Dublin 
knew that it was now a fight to a finish, and that red ruin 
and destruction stared the city in the face. 

Apparently the fruitlessness of this kind of attack impressed 
itself on the minds of the military authorities, for, after a 
while, it ceased, but not before several buildings bad been 
set on fire. The actual damage done in this bombardment 
to the positions occupied by the Republicans was of no con- 
sequence, and the firing resulted merely in wanton damage 
to property. 

But other matters were going on at the same time. Hie 
cordon was bdng drawn in tighter and tighter. On the south 
side the British had succeeded in cutting off all communica- 
tions between the General Post Office and Stephen's Green. 
On the north, the cordon, owing to the d^eat of the rebeb 
at Cabra, was b^ng drawn down through Dorset Street and 
Gardiner Street to Pametl Street. It was obvious that this 
prevented any relief for the Volunteers from the north, un- 
less reinforcements were sent in in large numbers. Without 
these reinforcements the Republican headquarters were faced 
by a wall of steel on their northern fiank. 

There was another episode (rf this day that remuns to be 
chronicled. This is the engagement that will go down in 
history as the Battle of Mount Street, at once the most 
bloody and the most effective of all the engagements during 
the Revolution. More than anything else, it had the effect 
of impresung on the minds of the British the caliber of the 
men with whom they had to deal. 

As has already been stated, the British militaiy authori- 
ties were taking no risks and were pouring troops into the 
city as fast as they could arrive by train and transport. On 
Tuesday evening the 178th Infantry Brigade be^n to ar- 
rive at Kingstown, and, in accordance with their orders, 
left the port by road in two columns. This was owing to 
the fact that the railroad tracks had been removed by the 
lebeb on Monday. The left column, consisting of the Fifth 
and Sixth battalions of the Sherwood Forestera, made thdr 
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way by the StiUorgan-DoonybroolE road and tlie South 
Circular Road to the military headquarters at the Royal 
Hospital, where it arrived without (^position, having avoided 
the rebels at the South Dublin Uwoo. The ri^t column, 
consisting of the Seventh and Ei^th battalions of the 
Sherwood Foresters, made their way by the main route 
through Ballsbridge, intending to pass throu^ MenitHi 
Square and thence to the Trinity College area. 

Shortly after three o'clock, wh«n the head of the Sev^ith 
Battalion was observed coming towards lUngsend, De Valera 
passed the word to his men to prepare tor the assault. The 
rebel flag was run up over the school buildings where the 
rebels had entrenched themselves, and a warning shot was 
sent over the heads of the approaching soldiers. 

The Sherwoods, however, with a firm behef in their strength, 
dashed forward, after sending a volley to clear the way. As 
they neared the junction of Haddington Road and North- 
umberland Avenue, they were met by a storm of hot lead. 
The bullets came from each side of the street, and were aimed 
with deadly effect. Line after line of the British was mowed 
down, and the entire battalion thrown into h(^>eless confu* 
sion. The British halted in front of the piled-up bodies c^ 
their comrades, and then they broke and fled, in spite of the 
curses and exhortatirais of their o£Scers. In this engage- 
ment the British lost over one hundred dead and wounded, 
including two officers, one of whom was Adjutant-Ciq>tain 
Dietrichsen. Among the wounded was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fane, and a large nimiber of other officers were put out of 
action. It was the first smashing defeat of the British. A 
percentage of an entire battalion had been wiped out, and 
the advance on Trinity Collie stayed. 

It was two hours before the British decided to make an- 
other advance. This time th^ had the assistance of bomb- 
ing parties, led by Captain Jeffares, of the Bombing School 
at Elm Park, an officer who was ranked as one of the fore- 
most experts in the world in this line. With considerably 
more caution the British now made their advance. As they 
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were starting on tbeir musion, orda« were received from the 
Royal Hospital that they were to win their way through at 
any cost. Thus purred on, and after a deadly volleying 
and under cover <4 the bombs and rifle fire, the Foresters 
made their charge. It was evident that thesy were smarting 
from the defeat and the disgrace of the engagement two 
hours before, and were detemuned to wipe out both. Th^ 
came on at the double, cheering as th^ charged, and made 
their way right up to the end of the bridge bead. But a 
hail of bullets again met them. From every side, in spite of 
the bombs and counter-voll^ing, the Republicans poured 
lead into the ranks of the advancing English. It was liot 
and bloody work; it was war in real and actual earnest. 
Wave after wave of men dashed at the bridge iiead, and 
wave after wave of men was swept out of existence. A wall 
of dead and dying was piled up and formed an additional 
barricade, and it became the horrid work of the bombing 
parties to blast iheir way through this wall of mangled flesh 
and bone to get to the RepubUcans. Before this was ac- 
complished, many hundreds of the British had perished, 
and the Seventh BattaUon of the Sherwood Foresters was 
practically exterminated. 

It was only after six hours of the bloodiest and moat 
desperate fighting that the British, who bad suffered enor- 
mous losses in killed and wounded, were able to drive the 
Irish from their positions. This th^ did with the ud of 
bombs and machine guns, but here agun th^ found that a 
passage bad been constructed underground, and that the 
rebels had escaped. All they found, when they at Iraigth 
broke through and into the positions held by the Republi- 
cans, were half a dozen wounded men. The actual losses to 
the Irish were insignificant, and were scarcely in the propor- 
tion of one to a hundred of the enemy, of whom it was 
calculated that well over fifty per cent fell during the several 
hours of the repeated assaults. So severe were the losses 
that, in spite of the tact that the rebel positions had been 
evacuated, the renmont of the Seventh and Eighth bat- 
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talions c^ the Foresters did not dare to push, on to Trinity 
that night, notwithstanding the positive orders they had re- 
ceived. They waited till close on midnight when they were 
reinforced by the arrival of the South Staffordshire Regiment 
The new arrivab occupied the positions that the Foresters 
had won, and thus allowed the weaiy remnant of the Seventh 
and Eighth battalions to retire. 

The following is the official British account of the battle, 
written by General Maxwell. In his report he has made 
more than one misstatement, and has also ridiculously under- 
estimated the number of the British casualties: 

At about &: 30 p.m. orders were received (by the officers at Mount 
Street) that tiie adatnce to Trinit!/ College vxu to be pushed forward at 
all ooila, and therefore at about eight f.h., after careful arrangements, 
the whole ccdumn, accompanied by bombing parties, attacked the 
schocJs and houses where the chief opposition lay, the battalions 
chafing in successive waves, carrying all before th«n, but, I r^ret 
to say, BuSa«d severe casualties in doing so. 

Four officers were killed, 14 were wounded, and of other ranks 
216 were killed and wounded. 

In views of the opposition met with, it wu not deemed advuabU to 
puth on to Trinity CoUege that night, so, at II p.m. the 5th South 
Staffordshire Regimait, from the lT6th Infantry Brigade, reinforced 
this column, and by occupying the positions gained allowed the two 
battalions Sh^wood Foresters to be concentrated at Ballsbridge. 

Before midnight the entire cily was ringing with the ex- 
ploit of the Republican forces. This victory instilled new 
confid^ice in the people, and at the same lime had the effect 
of bringing to the British a realization of the task to whidi 
th^ bad set themselves. 

That night, as the immense crowds gathered far outside 
the military cordon that surrounded O'Coonell Street, they 
saw an angry red glare in the sky over the city. It was the 
leffection of the fires that were eating into the very vitals 
of the city. 
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CHAPTEE LV 
The High Fiaus of Codbaqb 

TIAT night Dubtin burned. Dense clouds of thick 
smoke, vivid sheets of ted and scarlet flame, showed 
whete the Irish Republic was being bom in fire and 
blood. And through the smoke and flame was heard the 
dull boom of the artillery, the rattle oi the machine guns, and 
the spitting of the rifles. Guns were booming from the 
south side of the Liffey, from the gunboat Helga, and from 
Trinity College. The battle of Dublin was in full swing. 
O'Connetl Street was an inferno. With buildings blazing 
on each side of the street and heavy smoke loUing above, 
with bullets zipping from the pavement like hul, death 
stalked abroad and commanded every inch of this section. 
It is difficult to depict the actual conditions that prevailed 
in Dublin that Wednesday night and the two nights that 
followed. Those who have witnessed big conflagrations can 
gun some impression of the picture by imagining what a fire 
taking in whole blocks must have looked like. "M. M. O'H," 
the writer in The Freeman's Journal, who witnessed the fires 
from a respectful distance, describes them as follows: 

The memory ot the great fires will probably be as long as any of 
the memories of the week. Night after night we stood out in the 
suburbs lookiiig towards the city — the doomed city, as we all 
thought The awful red glare fixed and held one's eyes. It was 
impossible to look away. Vast surly masses of smoke went up and 
after them sprang the flames, and then the whole sky got bloody and 
the red iipread in circles until another gust of smoke belched up, to 
be followed by another sickening glare o( fire. Then a huge red 
blotch settled over some post, and we speculated whether it was this 
street or that, this place or another. First the seething was on the 
cast, then to the west, now distant, then near, until finally all specu- 
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IaUoq ceased, for the whole city was like a horrid cauldron, ^wing 
with a deep deep red. Will it nevn stop? The whole town will be 
burned up. How it spreads! That's O'Connell Street, and that's 
King's Inns for certain. The whole hesrt of Dublin is afire. Noth- 
ing can stop it. The slums will go like matchwood. Thousands will 
be burned to death. Awful hours these were, and ever and always 
the crack of the rifle as sonae sniper kept at his deadly task, heed* 
less of the bavoc that enveloped the poor helpless city. 

Through the long hours of the night the gallant men and 
women of the Republic fought agmnat enormous odds, and 
held their own. Through the fire and the shot and shell, 
through the blazing streets and the air that burned with the 
flying bullets, they never wavered. As the hours wore on 
toilfuUy and dreadfully towards the dawn of the fourth deiy 
of the Republic, the intensity of the battle increased. All 
over the city it was the same. At the South Dublin Union, 
at Roland's Mills, at the Four Courts, at a hundred and one 
minor points that the Republicans had captured, the shot 
and shell was poured in from thousands of weapons. But 
it was in the O'Connell Street area that the fighting was 
fiercest, the firing heaviest, and the fires the most ^palling. 
The British had drawn their cordon to cover both ends of 
the street, with the result that a cross fire of bullets from 
rifles and machine guns whistled incessantly through the 
broad expanse of that thoroughfare. It was during this 
period and from this time to the end of the fitting that 
some of the most remarkable feats of courage of the Revolu- 
tion took place. 

The women, and especially those of the Cumann na mBan 
were on active service with the men. They acted as nurses, 
and in this capacity went fearlessly into the firing line in the 
discharge of their duty. They acted as messengers, and 
showed an entire disregard of danger. They acted as as- 
sistants to the men on the firing tine, filling their rifles for 
them and carrying ammunition from one point to another. 
Th^ acted as soldiers, taking their places in the firing line 
1^ the side c^ the men, firing with wonderfully good aim. 
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and acUng with the same cool courage that charscteiiied 
their every action. 

Men who were in the actual fighting, who took part in the 
defense of the Post Office, and who afterwards escaped to 
the United States, bear eloquent testimony of the part pl^ed 
by the women. They were young women and old women, 
mere slips of girls and mothers with sons and daughters, but 
all pitted the sanke noble part. Few of thdr names are yet 
known, but it may safely be assumed that every one of the 
women prisoners who later were sent into eadle were among 
the number of those who fought for Ireland. There were 
womai, too, who died for Ireland during Easter week, women 
who were shot on the firing line, girls who were killed while 
taking messages from one point to another, and in more in- 
stances than one, as will later be shown, Irish women who 
were shot dead by the gallant British under ciicunutances 
that would have brou^t the blush of shame to the cheek of a 



There is on record, and it is mentioned as merely one in- 
stance out of many, the feat accomplished by a girl on this 
fateful Thursday. One of the Cwnann na mBan messengers, 
a young girl, was detailed to take a message from Boland's 
Milb to the Post Office. She managed to get over the Butt 
Bridge in safety and then made her way into Abbey Street 
past Liberty HaU. At this point she was halted by a British 
officer, but broke away from him and ran towards O'Connell 
Street. Immediately the officer ordered his men to fire a 
volley after her, but she escaped. In O'Connell Street the 
buUets swept the roadway and the sidewalks, and it seemed 
imposnble for even a cat to cross the street alive. But this 
dauntless girl crossed in safety and delivered her message. 

In this connection it will not be out of place to quote a 
statement sent to the American Newspq>ers by the London 
Central News Association, more particularly as it gives 
honor to the priests of Dublin who were in the city during 
tlie rising. On their mission of mercy, they faced evety 
danger and went into the thick d the fighting. The story 
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ia that of a Red Cross nurse who waa an eyewitness of tiu 
events she describes and was passed by the BriUsh censor: 

The Irish Rebellion ia remarkable for one {act not, ao far, recog- 
nized in England — namely, the very promtnrat part taken in it 
by Irish women and girb. 

On I^ter Smiday, which was the day first appointed (or the Irish 
V<4unteer matwuvere, and for which all the men were mobilized, the 
women in the movement wwe also mobilized and ordered to bring 
rations for a certain period. It was only at the last moment, and 
for suffidently dramatic reasons, that the mobilization of both mm 
and women was canceled. These Irishwomen, who did their work 
with a cool and reckless courage, unsurpassed by any man, were in 
the firing line from the first to the last day of the Rebeltiati. They 
were women of all ranks, from titled ladies to shop assistants, and 
they worked on terms of easy equality, caring nothing apparently 
but for the success of the movemait. 

Many of the women were snipers, and both in the Post Office 
and in the Imperial Hotel the present writer, who was a Red Cross 
nurse, saw women on guard with rifles, relieving worn out Vcd- 

Cumann no mfion ^la did practically all the dispatch carrying; 
some of them were killed, but none of them returned unsuccessful. 
That was a point of honor with tbem — to succeed or be killed. On 
(me occasion in O'Connell Street I heard a Volunteer captun call for 
Tolunteen to take a dispatch to Commuidant James Connolly, under 
heavy machine-gun fire. Every man and woman presoit sprang 
forward, and he chose a young Dublin woman, a well-known writer, 
whose relations hold big Crown appointments, and whom I had last 
seal dancing with an aide-de-camp at a famous Dublin ball. This 
girl had takeai an extraordinarily daring part in the insurrectiwi. 
She shook hands now with her commander and stepped coolly out 
amid a perfect cross-rain of bullets from Trinity College and from 
the Rotunda aide of O'Connell Street. She reached the Post Office 
in safety, and I saw Count Plunkett's son, who was the officer on 
guard, and who haa aince been shot, come to the front door of the 
Post Office and wish her good luck as he shook hands with her before 
she made her reckless dash to take Connolly's dispatch back to thor 
own headquarters. 

This was only one instance, but typical of a hundred that I saw 
of the part played by women during the fighting week. They did 
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Red CroBS work — I saw them going out under the dewllieit fin to 
bring in wounded Volunteers — tbe7 cooked, catered, and brought in 
suf^liea; tbey took tood to men under fire at barricadea; the; 
visited every Vohinteer's home to tell bis people of his progress. I 
never imagined that such an organization of determined fighting 
womoi could exist in the British Isles. These women could throw 
hand grenades, they understood tne use of bombs — in fact they 
seemed to understand as much of the business of warfare as their 
men. . . . 

Another feature of the fighting little commented on wss the ez< 
traordinary impression made on the Volunteers by the presence of their 
priests, who rushed to the buildinfp held by the Volunteers unda 
the heavieat fire. It was no unusual si^t to see a body of bardiesded 
Volunteers, with the Ownonn na mBan girls by thdr sidea, their 
rifles in thar hands, kneeling in the firing Hne while their priest 
gave them the last battle-freed absolution of the Boman Catholic 
Church. 

Ambulance and firat-aid work was carried out under extraordinary 
difficulties during the rising. During the worst fighting days the 
rescue of the wounded could only be effected at the risk of the res- 
cuers' lives. On Easter Wednesday the hospitals refused to send 
out more ambulances, and many wounded and dead lay in the streets 
for days unattended. On Saturday the body of a man killed cot 
Tuesday still lay in Marlbcsougb Street 

The writer in the Freeman's Journal thus pves some 
first-hand impressions of the events of Thursday : 

By Thursday the military cordon was complete and the fighting 
within it waa practically at close quarters, for rival snipers were 
potting at am another from all over the city, apart from the attack 
and defense of the stron^olds held by the main bodies of the in- 
surgents, whose original muster of eight hundred had considerably 
increased. The air was alive with vicious sounds. One could distin- 
guish the service ammunition from the ammimition used by the 
insurgaits, and people got so used to the difference that it was no 
unusual thing to hear it said "That's the rebels," "That's the 
military" as volley answered volley. But no one could now go next 
or near the struggle except at imminent danger to his life. So 
viciously did the fighting sound that no one without the cordon dis* 
played the slightest desire to get inside. But once again, like the 
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moth to the caudle, I wanted to get dootx to the trouble. So mak- 
ing a detour with a friend, thia time towards Eingsbridge, I found 
that it vaa possible about three o'clock in the day to get down to- 
wards Prussia Street and Stoneybattex. The same again! Just as 
we were getting into town, a sudden boom brought us to a stand- 
still. And then such rifie firing as had not yet been heard. I have 
ncTtf heard such a fearful racket. Boom again. Again fierce rifle 
firing, with what seemed to me to be sheer desperation in it Boom 
again. Again a frightening fusillade. Boom again. Again voUey 
upon volley. Pandemonium was loose in Stooeybatta and along 
the quays. My friend and myself were pinned to the ground. 
Another few minutes and, unless something or s(Mneone had stopped 
us, we would have been in the center of it It must have been a 
bitter battle, but we were content to stand and listen until, as sud- 
denly as it b^an, silence absolute and complete brou^t us to our 
senses. I don't know which was the more startling — the sudden 
boom or the sudden silence. By this time the mihtary had got down 
to Frederick Street and Rutland Square and were raking O'Coondl 
Street from the north, while th«r comrades at the other end of the 
LifFey were raking it from the south. . . . Needless to say the great 
thoroughfare, raked up and down and commanded by troops in 
Amiens Street as well, was a place where it might well be imagined 
no human b«ng could Uve. A dead horse lay near Nelson's Pillar 
since Monday. The block of buiUings at the north comer of Eari 
Street was on fire since Tuesday. Now a hurricane of lead swept 
the street from end to end. Military snipers, too, wete on vantage 
points around. I had spoken to a man who wait through the street 
lying on the floor of an ambulance, while the relentless rain of bul- 
lets was pouring in. He could only give to it the old weather- 
beaten description of "Hell." "It was hell," he said; "the bullets 
were hopping everywhere. It was one continuous whizs." A poor 
fellow, who must have crept out of some cellar and who was evi- 
dently under the influence of drink, came into this inferno waving 
his hat, and proclaiming that he waa a Dublin Fusiliw. He waa 
riddled. The Imperial Hotel as well as the General Poet Office waa 
defended by the Insurgents. It became necessary to aend food 
across to the hotel. A volunteer was forthcoming. He slung the 
bag of food across his shoulder and started across the street Throu^ 
air alive with hot lead, over pavements from which the bulleta 
hopped like hailstones, he shot over the broad street. Not a hair 
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of hia hettd was injured. The story abould erase the vn»d "despair" 
from the dictionary. 

The intensity of the firing at Stoneybatter refencd to in 
the above quotation was part of one of the most brilliant 
features of the rebeUion. It was in this district and ahnost 
in a direct line with the Four Courts that the Linen Hall 
Barracks was situated. Shortl}' after two o'clock on Thurs- 
day the rebeb decided to make an attack on this fortress, 
faom which a deadly snq>ing was being kept up. A body of 
Republicans was made up, led by Edward Daly himself, 
and, comprising less than one hundred men, started out at 
three o'clock. On their march they met a detachment of the 
British on their way to the barracks. The enemy had two 
machine guns with them, and at once opened fire on the 
Republicans. This was not returned to any extent, as Daly 
led his men to the charge without a second's hesitation and 
rushed the British, capturing the guns and a quantity ci 
ammunition . 

The attack on the barracks was then conunenced. The 
defenders of the barracks were well supplied with rifles and 
snununilion, and had also two pieces of artillery, of which 
they made the utmost use. They had one machine gun and 
the battle lasted for close on an hour, at the end of which 
time the lower portion of the building caught fire. This was 
extinguished by the defenders, but the Irish charged at the 
same moment and scaled the walls. During a fierce hand to 
hand fi^t the fire broke out anew. The rebels captured im- 
portant stores after they had subdued the defenders, but they 
were unable to ct^te with the fire. The barracks were burned 
to the groimd, leaving only the bare walls standing. Thus 
at least one of these stron^olds of the aliens was destroyed 
during Easter Week. 

Thursday came to a close with the fires sUll burning and 
the bullets flying thicker than ever. During the d^ further 
British troops arrived on the scene to reinforce the enemy. 
The panic of the British was increasing rather than decteaa- 
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ing. The most aUnning nimors wen in circulatioD tiuough- 
out the ci^ of disasters to British troops in other parts at 
the countiy, of German landings and of landings of Irish 
from America. And it waa while these stories were being 
passed from one soldier to another that the news begui to 
leak out of one of the most dastardljr murders that have ever 
stained the long and bloody record of the Britid in Ireland. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

The MuRDEB of SHBBHT-SKXFFraQTON 

IT was the writer's privilege to know Francui Sheehy- 
Skcffington as an intimate friend, to obtun a close 
kno^edge both of his views and his ideals dtiring a 
laigthy residence in Dublin, and to learn from him a great 
deal concerning actual conditions in Ireland, during the visit 
he pud to America after he had been imprisoned by the 
English for his pacifist views. 

He was a man of simple tastes, with sincere motives and 
divine courage. He feared neither the scorn of his enemies 
nor the criticism of his friends. When he had made up his 
mind, after due consideration, that any particular course of 
action was the right one, he would follow out that line of 
action to the aid. He was of abundant energy and the keen- 
est intellect. He held an enduring place in the hearts of 
those who knew him. His quick and reac^ sympatic were 
ever on the side of the weaker or the oppressed, and he 
t^wred no effort to assist them to the best of his power. 

He was not a Sinn Feiner, nor was he associated in any 
way with the physical force movement. He did not believe 
in physical force even as a means of guning the indq>endence 
of Ireland. He was a believer in peaceful propaganda, car- 
ried on by constitutional means. At the outbreak of the 
RebelUon he started to organize a volunteer pohce force to 
protect the citizens of Dublin. It was while he was carry- 
ing on this work that he met his tragic fate. 

On the second day of the Rebellion, be had already made 
some progress with bis work. During that day he was ar- 
rested by the mihtary authorities and the following day, 
together with two other men, he was taken out in Porto- 
bdlo Barracks yard and shot. His death was not ') 
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taneous. He crawled arouDd the yard in a dying conditifm 
for thirty minutes after the volley had been fired, a fact 
that the British have tried to suppress. A second and then 
a third voUey was fired into his body, thus ending his life. 

His murderer. Captain Bowen-Colthurst, tried to forge 
documents to show that SkeflSngton was implicated in the 
rising and was one of the ringleaders. He grossly insulted 
and lied to Mrs. Sheehy-SkeffingtOD, when the widow, who 
did not then know of the death of her husband, made in- 
quiries as to his whereabouts. After a farcical court-martial, 
this man was adjudged guilty but insane, and sentenced to 
be confined in a criminal lunatic asylum "during His Maj- 
esty's pleasure." He was subsequently released. The out- 
cry made by Mrs. Skeffington and by the Irish in America 
forced the British to appoint, several months after the 
murder, a commission of inquiry. 

Lest anyone doubt the authenticity of the facts set forth, 
the members of the Commission, appointed by the English 
Government, will be allowed to tell the whole gruesome tale 
in their own official report. This document, one of the most 
amazing in the history of any country, follows: 

It was conceded on all hands before us that Mr. Sheehy-SkefBng- 
ton hod no connection with the Rebellion; his views were opposed 
to the use of physical force; and it appears that he had been engaged 
that afternoon in making some public appeal to prevent lootbg and 
the like. Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington gave evidence of this fact, and 
her evidcDce is confirmed by a document which was found on him 
when he was searched and which contained a form of membership 
of a proposed civic organization to check looting. As he approached 
Portobello Bridge he was followed by a crowd, some of the mraibers 
of which were shouting out his name. 

It was about dusk, and the disturbance had now continued for 
some thirty hours. A young officer named Lieutenant M. C. Morris, 
who was attached to the 3d BattaUon of the Royal Irish Rifles at 
Portobello Barracks, had taken up duty an hour before in command 
of a picket at Portobello Bridge, occupying premises at the comer 
known as Davy's public house. His orders were to do bis utmost to 
avoid conflict but to keep the roadway clear as far as possible. 
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lieutcnuit Morru heard people in the street alioutinf; out Mr. 
Sweby-Sk^Bugton's name, and be determined to detain him and 
send him to the barracka. Lieutenant Morris did not himscif leave 
hia post for many hours afterwards. He sent Mr. Sheehy-Skeffing- 
ton under an escort of two men to the barracks. 

tb. Sieeby-Skeffington was searched by Captain Bowen-Col- 
thufst. This gentleman was an officer of sixteen years' service. He 
bdonged to the Boyal Irish Rifles, and had considerable experience 
of warfare. Re had been with his battalion of the regiment at the 
front when be was seriously wounded and invalided home. At the 
time of the Dublin disturbances be was attached to the Sd Bat- 
talion at Portobello Barracka. Having searched Mr. Sheehy-Skeffing- 
ton. Captain Bowen-Colthunt about 9 o'clock handed over to the 
Adjutant what he bad found upon him. The Adjutant made copies 
of these documents and produced them before us; they were few 
In number, and none of them had anything to do with the disturb- 
ances save the document already referred to, which was a draft 
form of membership for a civic guard. There was nothing of an 
incriminatory nature found on Mr. Sheehy-SkdBngtoD. When we 
come to deal with the cases of Mr. Dickson and Mr. Mclntyre it 
will again be seen that nothing of consequence was found upon 
th«n, and the abtenee if eompromising doctimenti in aU three eatee 
it, in Ae Ught qf a report tvbfegueniij/ made by Captain Bowen-Cot- 
tkurtt, afael tf eontiderabU importanee. 

Later, on the same evening. Captain Bowen-Colthurst went out 
(rf the barracks in command of a party under orders to enter and 
occupy premises at the corner of Camden Street and Harriogton 
Street, occupied by Mr. James Kelly for the purposes of his tobacco 
business. Mr. Kelly is an Alderman of the City and a Justice of 
the Peace, and bad recently held the office of High Sheriff of the 
City. Iliere is no question that the suspicion entertained against 
Mr. Kelly's loyalty was due to a misunderstanding, and that Mr. 
Keily was, in fact, quite innocent of any connection with the out- 
break. Mr. Kelly's premises are some SOO yards on the city ude of 
Portobello Bridge, and the route for Captain Bowen-Colthurst's 
party therefore lay from the main gate of the barracks along the 
lane leading into the Rathroines Road, and then along the Bath- 
mines Road over Portobdlo Bridge past Davy's public house. 

Captain Bowen-Colthurst adopted the extraordinary, and indeed 
almost meaningless, course of taking Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington with 
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him as a "tioeUge." He had no right to takt Mr. Sbeehy-Skeffing- 
ton out of the custody of the guard for this or any other purpose, and 
be asked no one's leave to do so. Captain Bowen-Colthurst's party 
consisted of a junior officer (Second Lieutenant LesUe Wilson) and 
about forty men. Before they left the barracks Mr. Sheehy- 
Skeffington's hands were tied behind his back, and Captain 
Bowen-Colthurst <»lled upon him to say his prayers. Upon Mr. 
She^y-Suffington refusing to do so. Captain Bowen-Colthurst or- 
dered the mm of his party to take thdr hats off and himself uttered 
a prayer, the words of it, according to Lieuteoant Wilson's evidence 
bdng: "O Lord God, if it shall please lliee to take away the Ufe 
ol tlus man, forgive him for Christ's sake." 

The party proceeded from the main gate of the barracks to the 
turning into the Bathmines Road, where a shooting inddait oc- 
curred which we thought it right to investigate, since Mr. Sheehy- 
£3ceffington was presoit and since it was suggested (though not 
proved) that it might have led to some protest on his pert, or mi^t 
have had some bearing upon his subsequent treatment. We find 
it impossible to reconcile all the testimony given on this matter, but 
it was established that a youth named Coade with a frigid named 
Laurence Byrne vere in the Bathmines Road when Captain Bowen- 
Colthurst's party came by. Captain Bowen-Colthurst asked what 
business they had to be in the road at that hour, and warned them 
that martial law had been proclaimed. The evidence aa to what next 
hq>pened is not consistent, iiut there is no suggestion that either ot 
the yovng men showed any violence, and it was clearly established 
before us that Captain Bowai-Colthurst shot young Coade, who fell 
mortally wounded and was subsequestiy taken by an ambulance to 
the hosputat in the barracks. Lieutenant Leslie Wilson testi&ed that 
Captain Boweu-Colthurst fired with a rifle, but two t^vilian wit- 
nesses — whose good faith there b no reason to doubt — asserted 
positively that they saw Ciqttain Bowen-Colthurst (whose identity 
was unmbtakable, since he was a man of exceptional stature) brandiah 
and fire a revolver. There was admittedly other firing as Ct4itain 
Bowen-Colthurst's party marched down the road, which Lieutmant 
Leslie Wilson told us was for the purpose of securing that pe(q>le 
at the windows should keep indoors. The md^nee qf the d^ffertnl 
tritneaKa eon only be reconeiled by inferring fAot more than one etue </ 
ihooting occurred during the progrest qf Captain Boteen-Coltkunt'i parly. 

On reaching Fortobello Bridge Captain Bowen-Colthurst divided 
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his party into two, and left half of it in the charge of Lieutenant 
Leslie Wilson, while gcong forward with the rest to attack Alderman 
Kelly's Bh<9; he also left Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington at the bridge, 
giving lieutenant Le^e Wilson orders that, if be (Captain Bowen- 
Colthurst) and his men were "knocked out," lieutenant Leslie Wilson 
was to t&ke command, and if they were fired upon. Lieutenant Wilson 
was to shoot Blr. Sheehy-Skeffington. 

The advance party then went on its way and was absent about 
twenty minutes; they threw a bomb into Aldermum Kelly's sht^ 
and met with no resistance there. Alderman Kelly was absent; 
Blr. Mclntyre, who was a friend of Aidermaa Kelly, had been on 
the premises some time, and Mr. Dickson, who lived close by, took 
refuge there when he heard the soldiers firing as they ^proached. 
Miss Kelly, who b a sister of Alderman Kelly, gave us a detailed 
account of the rwd on her broth^'s premises; it is evident from her 
account that Captain Bowen-Colthurst was in a state of great ex< 
citement. Dickson and Mclntyre, together with two other men who 
were shortly afterwards released, were taken into custody, and Cap- 
tain Bowcn-Colthurst returned to barracks with them, picking up 
Mr. Sheehy-SlceffingtoQ and the other section of his par^ on the way. 

Mr. Dickson and Mr. Mdntyre were searched, but nothing ma- 
terial was found on them, l^ey spent the night in the detention 
room along with some other civilians. Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington, as 
being of a superior sodol position, was put into a separate cell, and 
was mode as comfortable as possible. 

Mr. Dickson was the editor of a ptp^ called The Eye-optntr, and 
Mr. McLityre was the editor of anothtf P*V*^ known as The SsorcA- 
hght. So far as there was any evidence on the point befc«e us, it 
appears that the only reason for arresting either of these men was 
the circumstance that they were found on Alderman Kelly's premises 
and, as we have already stated, the suspicion entertained against 
this gentleman was without foundation. Mr. Dickson was a Scotch- 
man, and deformed. Neither he nor Mr. Mclntyre had any cmmec- 
tion with the Sinn Fein movonent 

Shortly after 10 am. the following morning Captain Bowen-Col- 
thurst came to the guard room. He i4>pears on his first arrival to 
have entirely ignored lieutenant Dobbin, who was standing in the bar- 
rack square near to the guard room entrance, and having passed into 
the guard room itself to have givoi his orders direct to the sergeant, 
lliese orders were to the effect that he required the three priscmov. 
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Skeffington, Dlckacnii uid Mclntyre, in the yard for tiie puipoK of 
apmking to tliem. The yard in question is within the guard room 
block of buildings, being reached by a short passage from the guard 
room. It comprises s apace less than 40 feet in loigth and some 
IS feet in width, and is surrounded by a high brick wall. 

During the few moments that were occupied by the calling out 
of the three prisoners. Captain Bowm-Colthurst stepped out of the 
guard room to the spot where lieutenatit Dobbin was still standing, 
and informed that officer that he was taking the three prisoners out 
for the purpose of shooting them, as he thought "it was the best 
thing to do." 

When Captain Bowen-Colthurst returned into the guard room after 
his brief statement to lieutenant Dobbin, he ordered some of the 
guards, with their rifles, out into the yard, where the three prisoners 
had preceded them. All the men on duty had their magazines already 
filled, and seven of the guard, who appear to have been merely those 
that happened at the moment to be nearest the yard passage, ac- 
companied by Sergeant Aldridge, followed Captain Bowen-Colthurat 
out into the yard. What then occurred took place so rapidly that 
we have little doubt that none of the three victims realised that th<y 
were about to meet their death. We are confirmed in this view by 
the fact that all the witnesses, including civilian prisoners in the 
detention room, to whom everything that took place in the y&rd 
was audible, agree in stating that no sound was uttered by any c4 the 
three. 

While the soldiers were entering the yard Captain Bowen-Col- 
thurst <»dered the three prisoners to walk to the wall at the other 
end, a distance, as we have stated, of only a few yards. As th^ 
were doing this the seven soldiers, entering the yard, fell into line 
along the wall adjoining the entrance, and immediately received frcun 
Captain Colthurst the order to fire upon the three prisonns who hod 
then just turned to face them. All three fell as a result of the volley. 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst left the yard, and the firing party began 
to file out. 

Immediately upon bearing the volley, lieutenant Dobbin (who 
was oigaged in receiving the Adjutant's message outside) hastened 
throu^ the guard room and entered the yard. On looking at the 
bodies he saw a movement in one of Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington's legs 
which gave him the impression that life was not yet extinct, and he 
exdwmed to Sergeant Aldridge, who was still in the yard, "Sergeant, 
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tint man is not dead." It ia Sergeant Aldridge's impresuon (and we 
are inclined to accept the evidence of tbia witness, who was both ex- 
perienced and candid) that death hod, neverthdeaa, been inatantane- 
ous in all three casea, and that what Lieutenant Dobbin saw waa a 
muscular contraction of the unfortunate gentleman's limb. As a re- 
sult, however, of what he saw, lieutenant Dobbin dispatched one of 
the other officers of the guard. Lieutenant Tooley, in tbe orderly 
room to report and obtwi instructiwis. At, or in the ndghborfaood 
of, the orderly room, lieutenant Tooley met Captain Bowen-Ccl- 
thurst, and recaved from him the order to "fire again." Lieutoiant 
Todey returned with this message, and thereupon four soldien (not 
aU memben of tbe first firing party) woe ordered into tbe yard by 
Lieutenant Dobbin, and upon his directions fired a second volley into 
tbe body of Mi. Sbeehy-^effington. 

Not long after the shooting had taken place, and before 10.30 
AM.. Ciq>tain Bowen-Colthurst rqxwted verbdly to the Adjutant 
at the orderly room that he bad shot Mr. SSKehy-^effingtoB and 
the editcM of tbe Eye-Cpentr and the StarMighL Either then or 
later he gave as his reason for so doing tbe fear that they would 
escape or might be rescued by armed force. Thsrt wu t\oJovmdaHcn 
tAalever for anj/ apprehension at to the eteape cf theee prieonert, and 
no tone pereon wAo konettij/ entertained luch a poetAUity ae a nieue 
would kan teen in it any ground for dietittetioa between theee three 
prieonert and the other detained penoni. At or about the same time. 
Captain Bowen-Colthurst verbally repeated his action to Major 
Boeborough, adding that he had shot the three prisonos on his own 
responsibility and that he possibly mi^t be hanged for it. Bdajor 
Rosborough told Imn to make hia report in writing, and instructed 
the Adjutant to repwt the matter to the Garrison Adjutant at 
Dublin Castle. 

Tbe disturbances ccmtinued throu^out the wedc, and on Friday 
(April astb) Mrs. ^eehy-Skeffington, who had last seen bet husband 
in Westmoreland Street on the previous Tuesday afternoon, was still 
without definite information as to what had h^jpened to him. As a 
result of alarming rumors about him which readied her from various 
sources, her two sisters, Mrs. Culhanc, and Mrs. Kettle, on the 
morning of Friday went to the police station at Rathmines to m^ke 
inquiries. The police had no information to give, but suggested that 
tbe two ladies might inquire at FcKtobello Barracks, where tbey 
■eoordingly went 
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Bin. Kettle and her nater mrrived At the banmckB at about 1 p.h., 
and aha some slight delay were admitted post the first and second 
gates. A junior officer. Lieutenant Beattie, came up to inquire as to 
their business. Bin. Kettle and ber siater thought it wdl to coid> 
mence their inquiries by asking in the first place as to their brotber, 
lieutAiant Sitetiiy. To this they recaved a courteous reply. Hiey 
then asked as to their brother-in-law, Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington, 
whereupon the young officer with whom they were conversing be- 
trayed some oonfusion, asked them to excuse him, and went away 
to CMinilt with some other officer. On returning, be informed the 
two ladies that he regretted that he would have to place them under 
arrest, ^ving as his reason that th^ were Sinn Foneis and had 
been seen speaking to Sinn Foners. Mrs. Kettle and her sister 
p(Hnted out the absurdity of the all^ation and rrferred to the posi- 
tion of Lieutenant Kettle and of the late Blr. Culhane; they were, 
however, placed in charge of some soldiers and marched across the 
barrack square to the orderly room, outside which they remained 
standing, aurroimded by scJdiers, while a consultation of officers ^>- 
pears to have taken place within. After some minutes Captain 
Bowen-Colthurst emerged from the guard room and questioned them. 
Hiey repeated tbdr inquiries as to Lieutaiant Shediy and as to 
Blr. Sheehy-.%effingtou. Captain Colthurst. in reply to the latter 
inquiry, said: "I know nothing whatever about Blr. Shechy- 
Stufflngtnn " Mrs. Culhaue referred to some of the nimon which 
had reached them, and Lientoiant Beattie, who was the only other 
cdker actually pnaeat at this interview, made some remark to 
Cqttun Bowen-Colthunt in an undertime. Captain Bowen-C<J- 
thurst then said: "I have no infwmation concerning Mr. Skdng- 
tMi that is avwIaUe, and the sooner you leave the barracks the 
better." Tliere was then an orda" given to have the ladies conducted 
back, and, by Captain Bowen-Colthurst's direction, they were for- 
bidden to speak to one anoth^. The guard was dismissed at the 
gate, and the two ladies were conducted to the tramway Une by 
lieutenant Beattie. 

About four o'clock on the afternoon of Friday, after receiving her 
sister's report of what had just taken place in the barracks, Mrs. 
Sbeehy-Skeffington got into touch with the father of the young man 
Coade, to whose death we have referred. Fatha OXoughlin, the 
dH^ptnin of the barracks, whom we have already moitioned, knew 
young Coade as a member of the rdigious sodality ot which he 
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(F*ther 0*Loughlin) «u spiiittuJ director, and at a meeting <4 which 
Coade had been pnaent on tite night he met his death. The father 
of Coade was informed of hia son's fate by Father O'Loughlin, and 
was permitted to visit the dead body in the mcnluary at the barracks. 
H«e the unlortunate man saw the body of Mr. Sheehy-Skeffingtm 
laid out beside that of his son, a fact which on Friday afternoon he 
communicated to Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington. Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington, 
on Mr. Coade's suggestion, at once sought out Father O'Loughlin 
and besought him lot particulars as to her husband. She was told 
that he was dead and already buried. 

At 7 P.U. on this same Friday evening Mrs. SIieehy-.Skeffingtoii 
was putting her Uttle son, aged seven, to bed, when a body of sol- 
diers from Portobello barracks headed by Captain Bowen-Coltburst 
and Colonel Allen (an officer of advanced years who had returned to 
service after the outbreak of the war and who was IdUed during the 
later stages of the Bebellicai) arrived at the house. Mrs. Sheehy- 
9c<ffington was alone in the house save tor her boy and a young 
maid-servant Before any attempt was made to obtain an entrance 
into the house, a volley was fired through the windows. A body of 
soldiers with fixed bayonets und^" Captain Bowen-C<Jthurst then 
burst in through the front door. No request for the door to be 
opened was made, nor was any time given to those in the house to 
open it Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington and her boy had bayonets pointed 
at them and were ordered to hold their bands above their heads. 
They were then, by orders ot Captain Bowen-Colthurst, placed in the 
front room together with the maid-sa^ant, and kept guarded while 
the house was searched. All the rooms in the house were thoroughly 
ransacked, and a considerable quantity of books and papers were 
wrapped up in the household linen, placed in a passing motor car, 
and taken away. Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffington has been herself a teadier 
of foreign languages, while Mr. Sheehy-Skeffington was at the time 
the editor of a paper known as The Irith CUieen, and a large part of 
the material removed seems to have consisted of text-bocfa both in 
Gvman and other languages as well as political papers and pam- 
phlets bdonging to Mr. Sheehy-SkdSngton. The search lasted until 
a quarter-past ten, when the soldiers departed; Mrs. Sheehy-Skeffing- 
ton, together with her boy and maid-servant remained under arrest 
up to that hour. 

As a result of a communication to the miUtary autlKvities in 
London, made by Major Sir Francis Vane (one of many officers who 
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had KpcMled mt FortobcUo Bamcks at the commawnaait id tha 
outbreak). Ciqrtaiii Bowca-Colthunt wu pUoed nndtt "open" mcrt 
upon Majr 6th, aoA nibsflqueatly on May 11th under "doae" amrt. 
Major Sir Francia Vane was not an oflhis of the raiment atatioiKd 
at the barracb, and had no responsibility for any of the evcnU m 
have described. On the 6th and 7th of June, Oq)tain Bowen-CoU 
thurst was tried by court-martial in DuUia for the murda of the 
three mea and waa found guihy but inaane. 
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CHAPTEa Lvn 
Hopma Aqainbt Hops 

ON Friday close on 60.000 British soldiers were fight- 
ing in Dublin against 1100 Irish. The cordon had 
coiled itself in ever narrower folds around the men 
of the Republic, whose Bag, however, was still flying defi- 
antly over the General Post Office, Boland's Mills, the 
South Dublin Union, the Pour Courts, and elsewhere. The 
nuun strength of the British was concentrated on O'Connell 
Street, which was by this time a raging inferno of fire and 
shot. Scores of blocks of the buildings in the neighbor- 
hood of the Post Office were blazing, and shells were con- 
tinuously dropping on the Post Office itself. 

It was by this time evident that only one thing could save 
the Republic. Even at this late hour, after the men of Dublin 
had held out against enormous odds for five days, if the men 
of the country had risen there would have been still a big 
chance of victoiy. This was the one hope that animated 
the leaders. Early that morning Conmiandant Connolly 
prepared and issued a statement, which, owing to the fact 
that Connolly was seriously wounded in the thigh, was read 
to the men m the Post Office 1^ The O'Rahilly. Tias ia 
the document: 

"Army of the bish RepubHc 
(Dublin Command) 
Headquarters, April S8, 1916. 
To Soldiers: 

This ia the fifth day of the establishment of the Irish Bepublic, 
and the flag of our country stiU floats from the most important build- 
ings in Dublin, and is gallantly protected by the Irish officers and 
soldiers in arms throughout the country. Not a day passes without 
seeing fresh poetings of Irish soldiers eager to do battle for the old 
cause. Despite the utmost vigilance of the enemy, we have been 
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aUe to get informatioii, tiling us bow the manhood of IreUnd, in- 
qnied by our ipleudid action, are gatbering to offer up tbeir lives if 
necessary in the some holy cause. We are here hemmed in, because 
the enemy feels that in this building is to be found the beart and 
inspiration of our great movement. 

Let us remind you what you have done. For the first time in 
700 years the flag of a free Ireland floats triumphantly in Dublia 
City. 

The British Army, whose exploits we are forever having dinned 
into our ears, which boasts of having stormed the Dardanelles and 
the Goman lines on the Mame, behind their artillery and machine 
guns are afraid to advance to the attack or storm any positions bekl 
by our forces. The slaughter they suflfered in the first few days has 
totally unnerved them, and they dare not attempt again an infantry 
attack on our positions. 

Our Commandants aroimd us are bidding their own. 

CoDunandant Daly's splendid exploit in c^turing Ijncn Hall 
Barracks we all know. You must know also that the whole popula- 
tion, both clergy and laity, of this district are united in bis praises. 
Commandant MacDonagh is established in an imi»egnable position 
reaching from the walls of Dublin Castle to Bedmond's Hill, and 
from Bish(q> Street to Stephen's Green. 

In Stei^wn's Green, Commandant holds the College of Sur- 
geons, one side of the square, a portion of the other side, and domi- 
nates the whole Green and all its entrances and exits. 

Commandant De Valera stretches in a poaition from the Gas 
Works to Westland Row, holding Boland's Bakery, Boland's MiUs. 
Dublin Southeastsn Railway Worics, and dominating Moricm 
Square. 

Commandant Kent holds the South Dublia tJnicMi and Guinneas's 
Buildings to Marrowbone Lane, and ccmtnds Jamta's Street and 
district. 

On two occasions the enemy ^ected a lodgment and were driven 
out with great loss. 

The men of North County Dublin are m the fidd, have occupied 
all the PoUce Barracks in the district, destroyed all the tde^rt^ 
system on the Great Northern Railway up to Dundolk, and are 
operating against the trains of the Midland Great Weston. 

Dundalk has sent 200 men to march upon Dublin, and in the 
other parts of the North our forces are active and growing. 
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In Galway Captain , freah after hia escape from an Iriab 

prison, is in the fidd with hia men. Wexford and Wicklow are strong, 
•od Cork and ILary are equally acquitting thonselvea creditably. 
We have every confidence that our Allies in Germany and kinsmen 
in America an straining evety atxvt to hasten matters on our behalf. 

Aa you know, I was wounded twice yesterday and am unable to 
move about, but have got my bed moved into the firing line, and, 
with the assistance of your officers, wilt be just aa useful to you as 
ever. 

Courage, boys, we are winning, and in the hour of our victory let 
us not forget the splendid women who have everywhere stood by ua 
Mid cheered us on. Never had man or woman a grander cause, 
never was a cauae more grandly served. 

{Signed) Jamzb Connollt, 
Commandant-Omeral, 
DtMinDintum. 

Yet, in spite of these brave words, the leaders recognized 
thqr had accomplished all that could be hoped for at that 
time, and that they themselves were doomed to pay the 
pwal^ tor the love of th^ country. The BriUsh had suc- 
ceeded in cutting the communications, and had thus ren- 
dered it impossible for one section to know what the other 
was doing. Furthermore, ammunition was running short, 
and they were surrounded l^ an enemy equipped with every 
engine of destruction that modem military sdence had been 
able to construct: an enemy that outnumbered them fifty 
or sixty to one. Even the most (q>timistic could not but 
know that the end was at hand. 

At the same time, they knew that they had effected the 
one great object which they bad set out to attain. They 
had saved the soul of Ireland from the pollution of inaction. 
horn the shame and degradation of sitting with bands folded 
while weapons were being taken and a country and pe<q>le 
kit defenseless. This was the spirit and the knowledge that 
buoyed them up during these last hours while they still 
fou^t on, hoping against hope that the rest of the country 
would come to their relief at the last minute, hoping and 
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fighting when there was no hope and when the meaiu of 
fighting were dwindling with every ihot that was fired. 

At 9.30 oi Frid^ morning Preaident Pearse signed the 
last proclamation previous to the document of surrender. 
It is a document that will be treasured as long as there is an 
Irish man or woman who loves his native land. It reads as 
follows: 

Hbadqttabtbss, Abut or trb Iribh Refubuc, Gekxral 
Post Omci:, Ddbun 

SSth April, 1916. 9: M a.m. 

The Forces of the Iriah Republic, which waa proclaimed in Dublin 
on Easter Monday, 34th Aptril, have been in poosesaion of the cen- 
tral part of the capital since 12 noon on that day. Up to yesterday 
afternoon Headquarters was in touch with all the main outlying 
positions, and, despite furious and almost continuous assaults by (he 
British Forces, all those positions were then still being held, and the 
commandants in charge were confident of thor ability to hold them 
(or a long time. 

During the course of yest^tlay afternoon and eveuing the enemy 
succeeded in cutting our communications with our other positions 
in the city, and Headquarters is to-day isolated. 

The enemy has burnt down whc4e blocks of houses, apparently 
with the Inject of giving themselves a clear field tor the play of 
artillery and field guns against us. We have been bombarded during 
the evening and night by shrapnel and machine-gun fire, but with- 
out material damage to our position, which is of great str^igth. 

We are busy completing arrangements tor the final defense of 
Headquarters, and are determined to hold it while the buildings last 

I desire now, lest I may not have an oppwtunity later, to pay 
homage to the gallantry of the soldiers of Irish Ft«edom, who have, 
during the past foiu- days, been writing with fire and sted the most 
glorious cluster in the later history of Irdaud. Justice can never 
be done to their heroism, to their discipline, to their gay and uncoao- 
quoable spirit, in the midst of peril and death. 

Let me, who have led them into this, speak, in my own and my 
fellow-commanders' names, and in the name of Ireland present and 
to come, their praise and ask those who come after them to remem- 
ber them. 
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Fw four days tli«y have fought uid toiled, almoit without inm 
tkw, afanoat without tlecp, and in the btervali of figtiiing th^ 
have sung mm^ of the freedom of IreJand. No man has complained; 
no man has aaked "Why?" Each individual has spent himself, 
happy to poui out hia strength for Ireland and for freedom. If ihty 
do not win the fight, they will at least have deserved to win it. But 
win it they will, although they may win it in death. Already they 
have wtm a great thing. They have redeeined Dublin from many 
shames, and made her name splendid among the names of dties. 

If I were to mentioo names of individuals, my list would be a 
long one. 

I will name only that of Commandant General James Connolly, 
commanding ihe Dublin division. He Ues wounded, but is still the 
guiding brain of our resistance. 

If we accomplish no more than we have accomplished, I am satis- 
fied. I am satisfied that we have saved Ireland's hcmor. I am satis- 
fied that we should have accomplished more, that we should have 
accomplished the task of enthroning, as well as proclaiming the Irish 
Republic as a Sovereign State, had our arrangements tar a simul- 
taneous rising of the whole country, with a combined plan as sound 
as the Dublin i^ao has been proved to be, been allowed to go through 
im Easto- Sunday. Of the fatal countermanding order which pre- 
vented those plans from being carried out, I shall not speak further. 
Both Eoia HacNeill and we have acted in the best interests of 
Irdand. 

For my part, as to anything I have done in this, I am not afraid 
to face dther the judgment of God, or the judgment of postetjty. 
(SiffMi) P. H. Pbuisb, 
CommandaiU-ChTieral, Commander in Chuf qf the i4rmy 
qf the Iritk Bejniblic, and Frendenl cf the 
Provuumal Ootemment. 

At the Post Office there were three lines of barricades, 
and every effort bad been made to make the place imposu- 
ble of assault. For some hours on Thursday night the build- 
mg had been under artilleiy fiie, and this bombardment 
was kept up on Friday morning. Sean MacDermott was 
in charge of lines of hose, with which one fire after another 
that waa started 1^ the incendiaiy shells was exUnguished, 
before it was able to secure a hold. One part of the build- 
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mg after another was flooded with water, but the AeUs 
fell so fast and so thick that even these efforts were vain 
to prevent a conflagration. 

It was shortly after noon that the fire got beyond con- 
trol. Men were called from the firing lines to extinguish 
the blaze, but it foiled all their efforts. SheU after ^ell 
fell in the same place, the gunnos evidoitly having dis- 
covered that their efforts were meeting with success. Guns 
were firing from the other side of the IJSey, from the gun- 
boat on the Liff^, from Talbot Street, and from PameU 
Street. With the heavy artillery were combined machine 
guns, that kept up a continuous run of bullets on the build- 
ing and on every inch of O'Connell and Henry Streets. It 
seemed to be the object of the British to set fire to the 
Post Office, and at the same time make it impossible for the 
R^ublicans to attempt to escape, even under a flag of truce, 
so that they would be burned alive. 

When it was seen that it was impossible to remain in the 
Post Office, the men were lined up in the yard at the back, 
and told that an attempt would be made to break throu{^ 
Even at this time the spurits and the enthusiasm of the men 
and of their leaders were undiminished. The men cheered 
when told that they were going to have a hand-to-hand 
engagement. They did not seem to fear the hurricane o( 
buUets that they knew was waiting for them outside the 
burning building. Someone started to sing, and the Irish 
National Anthem rose above the shriek and roar of the 
British shells: 

When boyhood's fire was in my blood, 

I read of sudetit hvemen. 
Of Greece and Rome who bravdy stood, 

Hiree hundred men and three men. 

The men then began to collect all the foodstuffs that could 
be obtained. The building was thoroughly searched, in 
spite of the flames that were now raging and the shells that 
were dropping into the ruins every minute. The band 
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grenades had been brought down to the cellar as soon as 
the bombardment had started, and these were now por- 
tioned anuHig the men. When all the preparations had been 
completed, the little band left the building by the side door 
m Henry Street. 

A dash was made across this bullet-swept tborou^are 
into Moore Street on the other side. In that dash more 
than one of these brave men died, riddled with bullets. 
But his comrades pressed on, led by the intrepid O'Rahilly 
and safely guned Moore Street, where a barricade had been 
erected. Here, however, they were exposed to the fiie of 
the military from Paroell Street. The Republicans en- 
trenched themselves in the best manner possible, and b^an 
to return the fire of the military. 

The deaths in the dash across Henry Street were the first 
that had taken place among the actual garrison in the Post 
OflSce, although men in the Post Office area had been wounded 
or killed. In spite of all the expenditure of ammunition on 
the part of the British for days past none of the men in the 
Post Office with the exception ot Connolly had even been 
scratched. 

With the men who made the sortie were President Pearse, 
Sean MacDermott, James Connolly, who bad to be carried, 
Tom Clarke, and Joseph Plunkett. 

The British were not slow to take advantage of the fact 
that the Irish had evacuated the Post Office. A machine- 
gun squad that had been operating in Talbot Street moved 
up to the comer of North E^l Street, so as to be in a posi- 
tion to firo across the side of Moore Street. A^ this meant 
that the Republicans would be hemmed in in this narrow 
street with a cross fire at both sides, it was determined to 
make an effort to force the retreat of the British in North 
Earl Street. The O'RahiIfy undertook the leadership of 
the charge, and himself led his men into Heniy Street. A 
heavy volley was directed against the British at the same 
time, and the rebels charged into O'Connell Street over a 
ground swept by a deadly cross fire, and forced the British 
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to retire. Having accomplished all th^ could hope to do 
at thia point, the Republicans olao fell back. 

A murderous interchange of bullets was now taking place. 
The British had recovered from their set-back, and, smart- 
ing under a sense of defeat, they sent a hurricane of buUett 
into Henry Street. To this the Republicans replied in kind, 
and, although th^ lacked machine guns, their aim was so coot 
and 80 deadly that the British in Talbot Street were falling 
in scores. The first gun crew had been almost w^>ed out, 
the officer in charge was a corpse, and the other detachmeota 
that were running to the rdief were also suffering heavilr. 
One shell and then another bunt over Henry Street, and 
showers of shr^>net followed. It was in the midst of this, 
one of the bloodiest fights that took place during the Rebel- 
lion, that The 0'Rahi% fell, mortally shot, and died prac- 
tically instantaneously. 

While the loss of thdr leader was a sore blow to his men, 
they continued to fight on and wete able to hold the end <A 
Moore Street leading into Henry Street. This was really 
the rear of the position occupied by this force of the Repub- 
licans, as they held the end facing Famell Street as tbdr 
main line. But it was obvious that they would be able to 
hold out here only for a few hours at the most, as the shr^>- 
nel was beginning to burst over them, and one after another 
of the houses and stores along the street blazed up as a re- 
sult of the bombardment. 

It was during the Friday that the British were at last able 
to complete their cordon around the Fourt Courts, and this 
was a serious blow to the men in Moore Street, as it cut 
off their last line of retreat. At the same time the men under 
Commandant Daly were making a magnificent resistance, 
and were in a position to hold out for several diQrs. Ilie 
men in Stephen's Green, at Boland's Mills, where De Valera 
was giving the British more fight than thsy wanted, and at 
the South Dublin Union, were also keeping the flag flying. 
Id spite of all the efforts of the enemy, the College of Sur- 
geons was still in the hands ot the Countess Maririevica and 
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the Fianna. Only in the Post 0£Bce area, where most of 
the strength of the British was concentrated, had the enemy 
made oiqr real progress. But, when Friday night closed 
down, it was evident that there was no hope from the coun- 
try, that the fatal order of Eoin MacNeill bad bad its effect, 
and that the men of Dublin were doomed. 
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CHAPTER LVm 

A Gbim Niqht Scenb 

) m multitude of facts r^arding tlie BebellioD 
were suppressed by the BriUah Govemmcait, there 
were some that were forced to the surface, and give 
an indication of the true state of affairs in Dublin during 
the rising. In this cat^ory b an incident which took place 
in Guinness'a Brewety on Saturday mgiA, April 29, and 
which, while of compaiativdy small importance in itself, 
is of value as an index of the condition of mind that pre- 
vuled among the British in Dublin even on that ni^ 
when the Rebellion was virtually at an end. 

The following is a portion of the official account of the trial 
of a British officer for murdering his superior during the rising. 

Major General Lord Cheylesmore, E.C.V.O., presided over the 
Court, and Mr. Eenueth Marshall was Judge Advocate. 

The accused pleaded not guilty, and was defended by Mr. Heniy 
Hanna, K.C. (instructed by Mr. Joseph Gleeson). 

The proaecution was CMiducled by Major E. G. Kimber, DSX}. 
(instructed by Mr. RobertsoD, Chief Crown Solidtor'a Office). 

Major Kimbcr, in opening the case, said the occurroicea arose oyt 
of the late rebellion in Dublin. It ^ipeared that at Guinness's Biew- 
ery the rebels had eetabllshed thonselves, south of the western contr 
of the brewery. It became a pitch dark night, and that was a matter 
which should be recollected. On the evening of April 28th about 7 
o'clock. Colonel Williams, who was in cfaai^ of the area, ordered 
Captwn M'Namara to put a guard in the mslthouse. Aocmdin^ 
Captwn M'Namara went there with Company, Quartennaater-Ser- 
geant Flood and nine men, and occupied the malthouse. The ordaa 
which Colond Williams gave to Captain M'Namara were that he was 
not to return the snipers' shots and not to fire at all imless there 
were attempts to eata the brewery. At 11 o'clock that night Ob- 
tain Rothcram was ordered by Colonel Williams to take down Se^ 
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ond lieutenuit Lucas (who was Buboequently Idlled) to the brewoy 
in order to relieve Captain M'Namara. Mr. Lucas belonged to King 
Edwud's Horse, and at that time offices had been sent to different 
jobs. The guard in the maltbouae belonged to the Royal Dublin 
Fusilias. Of course Mi. Lucas was unknown to the Company, 
Quartennasttt-Sergeant or any of the guard. Captain Rotheram took 
with him extra men, and when he left Mr. Lucas the guard numbered 
fifteen men. They were put out at different center poets in the build- 
ing, and the ordos which Colonel Williams had given CaptMn 
M'Namara were rqieated to Mr. Lucas in the presence of the ac- 
cused, and in addition to that Captain M'Namara said: "It is inad- 
visable to opoi any of the windows, but if it is necessai? to fire, it 
would be better to fire through the windows rather than open them 
and attract the attention of the rcbeb." He also told the accused 
that Mr. Lucas was relieving him. The official who acted as guide 
tdd the guard that there was no one in the buildmg except three 
watchmen who, wlun they went their rounds, carried lights. It 
seemed that lights were aeea by several of the guard during the 
evening from the houses round and frmn the direction of the dis- 
tillery. It was feared that the rebels mi^t make aq attack on the 
military from two directions, so that lights would cause oonddcr- 
able suspicion, as they might be regarded as signals. 

At any rate, whatever it was, the guard got into a state of jumpi- 
aeaa, and the consequence was that when lieutenant I^icas went 
round with Mr. Rice, one of the brewery officials, the sentries on 
sevttal occasions got the idea that be was a stranger who had no 
business there. The convosations he had with them were misintov 
preted, and they came to a conclusion which was uttaly false, and 
unfortunately it was shared by the accused. lieutenant Lucas 
opened a window. The men knew that orders had been given that 
the windows were not to be opened. It looked vety suspicious. The 
state of mind into which accused had got at that time led him to 
arrest Lieutenant Lucas and Mr. lUce, who were subsequently shot. 
The officer, before being shot, was asked to "say his prayers," and 
having done so he said he was sorry, but "the boys led him into it." 
Soon afterwards another officer was coming down a staircase. He 
was challenged and searched, and rushed at the sergeant, knocking 
him down. The men of the guard fired and the second officer. 
Lieutenant Worswick, was killed, and also a civilian, who was with 
him, named Dockay. 
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Captain Rotlieruii, of the lOth Reserve Calvary Begimait. da- 
poeed to hang on dutj^ on the date in question with Colonel Wlliuns 
And Second Lieuten&nt Lucas. About 11 p.m. he received orders to 
take an (Acer to Guinness'a Brewer; to relieve Captiun M*NamBrB. 
He took Lieutenant Lucas, and saw Captain M'Namara, who ex- 
plained the situation. He did not see the accused at the time, as it 
was quite dark. About 2 o'clock in the morning, he was in Watling 
Street and received a certain communicatitMi, and curtain orders 
were given. Later a telq>hone message reached him to the effect 
that Mr. Rke was a prisoner. Witness gave orders to do nothing 
until daylight. About S.30 a.u. he was told that there was a ser- 
geant outside who wanted to see him. He went out and saw the 
accused, who had with him about fourteen men. They all seuned 
very ezdted. The accused reported that he had shot two mm, and 
he thought the malthouse was full of rd>els. Witness asked him 
where Lucas was, and he said he thought he bad shot him. He then 
went to the malthouse and searched it. He found on the first floM 
the bodies of Ueuten&nt Worswick and Mr. Dockery and <h) the next 
floor the bodies of Lieutenant Lucas and Mr. Rice. 

Private Maurice McCarthy, R.D.F., examined by Major Kimber, 
stated that he was one of a picket under Quartermaster Flood in the 
malthouse of Guinness's Brewery on April SS. He was told an attack 
was expected from Robert Street Witness was called by Quarter- 
master Flood and went up on the stairs. There was an officer thoe 
and a civilian. 

What took {dace? I was ordered to search the officer. The 
Quartermaster said to the officer: I know you. 

Hod the Quartermaster a torch? Yea, he held the torch so that 
the light fell on the faces of the officer and the civilian. The officer 
and the dvitian seemed to know each other, from a look that passed 
between them. 

What else tocdc placeP The Quartermaster gave the onW to seardi 
than. 

What furtha-? He told me to stand them up against a window 
and eovex them with my rifle. How long were they kq>t there? 
For nearly an hour. 

After that did be soy anything about firing? He said be would 
have to fire. 

Did the officer say anything? He said he was a poor farmer's 
SOD, that he was sorry he was led into it. He asked to be allowed 
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to ai^ Iiis prayera. The Qu&rtfxinaster gave him permiadon to aay 
ioB prsyts% and he knelt down. 

While the officer was doing this, what was Qaaetertaaata Flood 
dtung; had he the torch in his hand? Yes, all the time. 

Shining on them? Yes. 

Whai the officer got up? He was crying when he got up. 

Did QuartcTiDMta flood give any orderaP Be gave orders to 
presoib&Dd fire, and we obeyed tl>e order. 

How many of you? About five it was. Witness further said that 
the officer fell down, but the civilian did not. The Quartermaster 
gave a second order to fire, and the civilian fell, but did not ^pear 
to be quite dead. The Quartermast£r gave the order to shoot at 
him again, which I did. 

Witness then gave evidence relating to the shooting of lieuteaant 
Wonwick and the man Dockery. 

Private Joseph Murphy, of the £th Battalion Royal Dublin Fusilitta, 
said he was in the party, and went down to the maltbouae at IS 
o'clock on the night of April 28. Witness was od duty at a window, 
and a strange officer came to him and opened the window. He 
leaned out, aod then drew in his head again and said to the men on 
duty: "Are you Irishmoi?" Tliey said they were, and he asked 
them were tbey not ashamed of themselves to fire on Iriahmen. 
Tliey said they were not. 

Witness then described how Lieutenant Lucas and Rice were 
placed against the window before being shot. Lucas was asked for 
his name and said he was Lieutenant Lucas, of King Edward's 
Horse, and that he came from America. Witness noticed that wboi 
he to<Jc off his coat the inside clothing was very "raggy." After 
praying, he asked the Quartermaster-Sergeant for a chance, saying 
he was led into it. Later they met an c^c^ and a civilian. They 
were both challenged twice, but did not reply, and the guard was 
ordend to cover them. The Quartermaster-Sergeant then asked 
them what was their buuness. Thai tbey both looked at me 
another and made no reply. 

Hieofficerclappedhishandsandsaid,"YouareSinnFeioen?" The 
Quartermaster-Sergeant "groundhisteethand said 'No; wearenot.'" 
The officer rushed at the Quartermaster-Sergeant and upset him. The 
guard then fired of their own accord, and the two men fell dead. 

The President said it was only fair to the deceased officers to read 
a statement which Captain Campbell had signed. 
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This sUtemeDt was to the eSect that Second Lieutenant Lucas 
joined the Reserve Squadrc»i after being in an Officers' IVaining 
Corpa in April, 1915, and waa attached to the British Expeditionai; 
Force. He was signaling officer to the regimoit, and was wounded 
in France and invalided home, joining the Beserve in Deconber, 
19U, w January, 1916. Since that time he (Captain Campbell) 
had known both Lieutenant Lucas and his wife welL He was edu- 
cated in a public school and went to a University; he then went 
out to Canada as schoolmaster. He left that and went on to the 
Montreal Stock Exchange, and made a lot of money there. He mar* 
ried a Canadian lady, and their present address was S3 McGregu 
Street, Montreal, Canada. Mrs. Lucas showed him (Captain Camp- 
bell) a letter from Captain Lucas's commanding officer offering 
lieuteiant Lucas (who was promoted a few days beiore) the Adju- 
tancy of the regiment Regarding Lieutenant Wcvswick, he joined 
at the Curragh on October 4, 191£. From that day he had known 
him well, and he was a steady, hard-working man. He had traveled 
a good deal, and had scHue property in Canada. Both offices b<»e 
an exan[Jary character. 

This concluded the case for the prosecution and 

Aha hearing evidoice for the defense. 

The Court considered the case and 

The IVesident announced that they found the prisoner not guilty. 
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The Triumph of Defeat 

IT ia not necessary to linger over the hat accoes of the 
Rebellion. One would tain draw a veil over this phaae 
of the rising, were it not for the in^iring exanq>les of 
heroic self-sacrifice, as the Republicans offered their lives 
before hberty's fane. For, while the B^ublic of Irdand 
sank temporarily into the bloody cauldron of d^eat, the flam- 
ing torch of liberty, lighted at the burning pyre of Ireland's 
ciqiital, shone forth once more over the land, shedding h<q)e 
and grim determination and awakening the sons of the nation 
from the long slumber that for years had settled on the 
land. 

That the fight had ended in temporaiy defeat waa obvious 
to the leaders on Friday, but th^ fought through the night 
and not until Saturd^, April S9, did President Pearse de- 
dde to surrender in order to prevent the further sacrifice of 
non-belligerents, men, women and tdiildren, and of the lives of 
tlte mem who were acting und^ bis orders. 

The cordon of the British was now drawn tight around 
the center of the city and those other places where the 
Republicans were entrenched. The artilleiy had been rein- 
forced, and from 50,000 to 60,000 English troops were in the 
<iiy. At every possible point of vantage, on roof-tops, on 
walls, and at street comers, lines of British soldiers were 
firing volley after voU^, not so much at the rebels as in 
their direction, so as to make even an attempt at a aortie 
impos^ble. Parks of artillery were sending showers of shells, 
incendiary and shr^nel, bursting over the Irish positions, 
end thick heavy black clouds of smoke were pouring slow^ 
slgrward in all directions from the hundreds of buildings that 
were being destn^ed by the flames. 
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Shortly after noon on Saturday a Red Cross nurse brou^t 
to Geoeral Maxwell a message from President Pearse, asking 
what terms would be considered for a surrender. To this 
the British commandant replied that only unconditional 
surrender would be considered. An appointment was there- 
upon made, and, at a quarter to four that afternoon. Presi- 
dent Pearse formal^ surrendered to the British in Tom 
Clarke's tobacco store in Pamell Street. He wrote and 
signed the document of the surrender, which was also signed 
by Connolly and MacDonagh. The docummt follows: 

In order to prevent the further slaughter of unarmed, people, and 
in the hope of saving the Uvea of our foUowcrs, now nuTOunded and 
hopdessly outnumbered, Manbers of the Provisional Committee 
present at Headquarters have agreed to an unconditional surrender, 
and the Commanders of all units of tlie Republicans Forces will 
order their followers to lay down ihtai arms. 

(SifMd) P. H. Peabbi 
2»th AprU, lfll«, S.W pjl 

I agree to these conditions for the men only under my own com- 
mand in the Moore Street District and for the men in the Sl 
Stephen's Grem Command. 

James Cokkollt, 

April 29/lS. 

There are one or two points in the statement signed by 
President Pearse that should not be overlooked. He gives 
as one of his reasons for his surrender the deure to prevent 
the further slaughter of unarmed people. It has been as- 
sumed in some quarters that this referred to the fact that 
many of the men who were fighUng with him were inade- 
quately armed. 'While it was true that arms were not 
plentiful, this assumption is incorrect. What President 
Pearse referred to were the atrocities that were taking place 
all over the city, men and women, boys and ^Is, being 
shot by the military without any provocation. It is not in 
the least likely that President Pearse would refer to the 
Volunteers as "unarmed people." If further proof b needed. 
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h IB furnished by the fact that he proceeds to mentba his 
ovn followers, "now surrounded and hopelessly outnumbered," 

There was one but scene at this point that will long be 
remembered. Just bdore the surrender, Tom Clarke made 
a last stand in the Rotunda Gardens at the head of O'Con- 
neU Street, with a number of his men. He knew that the 
surrender was a matter of nunutes, and yet, having fought 
his way through the cordon to this point, refused to throw 
down his arms while the fight was still on. The En^isb 
seemed to fear the grand old veteran, and, while he and his 
men were fired on from scores of points, they seemed to 
bear charmed lives. Then came the surrender, and Tom 
and his mm, game to the last, laid down thm anna. 

Immediately thty were surrounded by the victorious 
English troops, who spared no taunt and no insult to their 
defeated enen^. When Clarke was disarmed and helpless 
in their power, they vented in full their spite on him, and 
manhandled him in so outrageous a manner that their own 
officers were forced to interfere. Thus was the gallantry 
of Tommy Atkins once more illustrated. During all that 
afternoon and through the long hours of the night the Irish 
prisoners were held in the Rotunda Gardens, soaked by the 
heavy dew, weary, sleepless, and hungry, and even a drink erf 
water was refused them. 

The surrender of President Fearse and his command vir- 
tually brought the Rebellion to an end, but there were several 
other sections that did not acc^t, or did not hear the news 
of, the surrender on Saturdi^. Some little time after the 
first surrender, Thomas MacDoni^ added his name to the 
document in the following manner: 

April 80th, 1916. 

On consultation with Commaiidaut Ceannt and other officers, I 
have decided to agree to uncooditional surrender also. 

Tbokas MAcDoNAoa. 

The Republicans in the Stephen's Green section surrendered 
also on SaturdiQf, but the Countess Markievicz, who was 
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in commaod of the Royal Cdlege of SurgeiHis, ocmtinued 
the fight until Sunday. On that day, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. Major Wheeler, accompanied by a force of 
military, went to the College by iq>poiotment and was re- 
ceived by the CountessiDfae was, it ia reported, still wear- 
ing top boots, breeches, service tunic, and a Fianna hat. In 
the presence of the military she first shook hands with her 
own officers, and then produced her revolver, which was 
lACiusMSU ui a tiue." Aner *******— **y"*',*^.'rt' IT* '^^ypp'Mi. 
she 'liauded it to Migor Wheeler, together with a quanti^ 
of ammunition, ,The prisoners taken at this place num- 
bered less than one hundred, and included a number of giris. 
Practically all of the others were members of the Fianna. 

The men at Jacob's Factory also surrendered on Sunday. 
It was a member tA the Carmelite Order from Whitefriar 
Street church who induced the men here to yield. He was 
hoisted into the building by means of a rope let dctwn from 
one of the lower windows, and on Sunday ni^t the garri- 
son, leaving their flag flying, marehed out in military forma- 
tion and surrendered. The surrender in the South Dublin 
Union was also niade on Sundsy, after Commandant Ceannt 
had held a conference with his men, as related later. The 
B«pubUcans at the Four Courts surrendered on Saturday. 

There was, however, fight still left in the rdbeb, even after 
the surrender of the leaders. There were many who stated 
that they would never surrender, and these kept the battle 
going in many districts until the middle of the following 
week. This was particularly the case in the Bingsend dis- 
trict. De Valera, who was in command at Boland's Mills, 
surrendered on Sunday, but many of his men refused to do 
so, and kept up the fight along the railroad line until they 
were ^th^ killed or were able to make their esciqie. £>e 
Valera surrendered agunst the wishes of his own men, and 
did so only because he thou^t that there was a chance of 
saving thor lives. That De Valera did not think there was 
any hope for his own life ia shown by the statement he made 
^fter hu surrender. According to the account printed in the 
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T0T7 Iriah Times, De Valerat after he liad surrendered, 
turned to the British officers and said: "Shoot me if you 
will, but arrange for my men." The account continues: 
"Then he added, walking up and down: 'If only the pec^le 
had come out with knives and forks!'" 

In the same paper are ^ven some particulars rdating to 
the conditions during the week in the suburban districts 
of the city. The people in Phibsboro were kept within 
the cordon, while the people in GUsnevin were rigidly ex- 
cluded, and only on the most urgent buaness could p^- 
mission be obtuned to pass. Nevertheless, many of the 
rebel scouts from the northern port of the county, and par- 
ticularly ffd scouts, managed to get through the cordon 
and even into the Post Office itself. On Thursday it became 
apparent that something approaching a food famine was 
imminent. The alarm, we read, was instantaneous. Im- 
mediate^ the provision shops in the district were besieged, 
and the flour mills at the Cross Guns Bridge were crowded 
by people anxious to secure a supply for their families. The 
report in Tke Iriah Times s^s: 

The butcher shops were soon cleared, and the provision stores 
were sold out by Saturday. Many people went out to the Finglass 
Village, where the loc^ butchers did a tronendous trade. While 
the food crisia was in progress, the anxiety of the residents of this 
diatrict was increased by the alarming rumcws which were in caa- 
stant drculation as to alleged h^ipenings in the dty. The rumms, 
needless to say, became more alarming as they were passed from one 
group to another, and all of the time there was nothing official, 
nothing definite. As night fdl the anxiety was not eased. The 
constant sniping, the occawmal big-gun firing, and the slcy lit up 
by the reflection from acme big building, all combined to make the 
night more terrible even than the day. Many pathetic sights were 
witnessed in connection with funerals going to Glasnevin Cemetery. 
Owing to the rigid regulations in force, only the driver of the hearse 
and at most one mourner was allowed to accompany the remains. 
But many were driven through the military cordon accompanied 
Mily by the driver of the hearse. These regulatioiui were relaxed 
with the utmost speed by the mihtary. Up to Wednesday, May 
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Sd, the KsidenU found it a nutttv of diiBculty to obtain pcnoiti 
from the military statitm at Crosa Guns Bridge, and biuincas peoi^ 
were subjected to long delays before they could resume duty in the 
city. 

The district from ttie Cross Guns Bridge was not taken 
possession of by the Republicans, but the district leading 
east towards Dnimcondra ^ong the Whitworth Road and to 
Mountjoy Square was occupied at several points. Long 
after the general surreDda* on Saturday the sniping in this 
district k^t tlie militaiy restless. Dorset Street and n^gh- 
boring streets were in a very disturbed state, and the sn^ 
ing continued in spite of tlie fact that the military carried 
out a most painstaking search in every house in the 
district. 

There were also Uvely engagements in Fwrview. On 
Easter Monday evening the Republicans took possessitm ot 
Ballybough Bridge and the houses around. A large num- 
ber of automobiles were ^so seieed. The same tactics were 
carried out at Annesl^ Bridge. On Wharf Road, the Re- 
publicans took possession of houses at Fairview Comer at 
Phibsboro Avenue. The whole of the Fwrview district 
was in the possession of the Republicans until Wednesday 
or Thursday, when, after a stubborn battle with the mili- 
tary, th^ were driven by nmchine-gun fire from some of 
the positions they held. They still held on, however, to a 
great many points of vantage, and the battle was still rag- 
ing on Saturday, when the general surrender was made. Li 
spite of the active part they had taken in the fighting, 
many of the Republicans managed to e9ciq)e on Saturday 
evening, and successfully eluded the search parties of the 
mihtary. 

By the end of the following week the Rebellion of 1916 
was at an end. Dublin was in ruins, so far as the center of 
the city was concerned, and an orgy of bloodthirsty revenge 
had already commenced. Search parties were dispatched 
all over the city, arrests were being made by the thousands, 
men and women were being deported to prisons in England 
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and ScotlAud, and the full rigon of martial law were beiog 
enforced. Of those who took an actual part in the fighting, 
there were many who made their escape to America, and 
it ia from the stories told by these men that the major por- 
tion of the details of the actual fighting have been secured. 
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CHAPTER LX 
A DuBLiH Rebel's Stobt 

TIE man who told the following stoiy uaed ample 
and direct language, devoid of all embelliahments. 
He fou^t throughout the week in the South Dublin 
Union luder the command of Eamonn Ceannt He told of 
the weeks of wmting and anxiety that the Dublin Volun- 
teers endured, and the disappointment that waa eveiywhere 
expressed when the countennanding order was issued, calling 
off the "maneuvers" on Elaster Sunday. He UAd also 
of the conferences at liberty Hall, and the rumors that 
were being circulated regarding their outcome. At nine 
o'clock on Easter Monday morning he received the call to 
report to his command, and, knowing well what that call 
meant, he immediately canceled all other appointments 
that he bad for the day and repaired to the place of meeting. 
This is his story as told to the writer: 

We occupied the South Dublin Union at 11 : 45 on Easter Mtmday 
momiag. Within an hour of the time that we tcok po Mewi oP of 
the buildings, we were attacked by the military, some of wbcHn came 
from Richmond Barracks and others from the Boysl Hospital. Tht 
fighting with these took place in the rear of the premises. During 
the rest of the week there were a number of bloody engagements, 
but, in spite of all that the military were able to do, we bdd all of 
our positions up to the time of the surrender. 

The fighting waa very stiff during the Monday. There was a 
general engagement proceeding throughout the entire day and wdl 
into the evening. When night fell, however, we wa« f<»ced to draw 
in our lines owing to the vastly greater number of the enany and 
the fact that the darkness made it the more difiScult to defend aa 
extended line. Our only casualty during the day's fighting was 
the death of Jack Owens. There were, however, a large number of the 
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British killed, and Commuidaiit Ceannt sent a messenger to the 
enemy asking that a truce be declared in order that the military 
might take away their dead. To this the reply came back that 
there would be no truce, owing to the fact that we bad killed their 
major. We had about fifty men in tbe Union, and the attacking 
force usually ranged from (00 to 800. We were never quite certain 
as to thor numberSf owing to the fact that the companies attacking 
us were changed frequmtly during the week. 

After we had beaten the military off on the Monday night, there 
was a cessatioa of the harder part of the fighting. On Tuesday 
thoe was little more than sniping engagements, in which it se«ned 
as though our men had the advantage. We lost no men on that 
day, while we wok confident that several of tix military were either 
killed or wounded. The same thing happened on the Wednesday, 
only on this occauon we lost poor Frank Burke, who was killed by 
a sniper, while standing near a window. 

The biggest fight of the whole week took place on the Thursday. 
It was evident that the military woe detramined to capture the 
position, and tbey prepared for the attack by a perfect fusillade of 
rifle shots poured against every window by the mihtary at Richmond 
Barracks. The British attacked in a line from the canal basin, the 
first rush taking place shortly after three o'clock in the afternoon. 
In apit« of the fact that a storm of lead was being directed agunst 
tbe windows, many of our men worked at these points, throwing 
hand grenades at tbe approaching enemy. It is a positive fact that 
not one of Iheae men were injured, while they wa« able to work 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy. Tina disposed of the first attack. 

Hm English, however, were not to be beaten off at the first re- 
pulse. In spit« of the fact that they had suffered severely, they 
returned to the attack, and this time they were able to penetrate 
into the building. Tb^ did this in a manner that is wcvthy of 
being mentioned in detail. 

Evidently thinking it impossible to get into the building in the 
ordinary manner, owing to the way in which every door and window 
was guarded, they resolved to secure entrance in another way. 
After some fierce flgMing they succeeded in getting ensconced under 
a wall of one <4 the outer buildings, and here, woddog under a 
covering shower of lead from their comrades, they managed to bore 
a hole throu^ the wall. Whoi the breach was big enough the moi 
who bad made it stood to one side while the others behind them 
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sent one voUqt of buUeU after another into the tooch. Hie mili- 
tary then charged. 

They might have succeeded in this maneuver had it not bees for 
the fact tbat the men had been boring at a wrong part of the wall, 
with the result that when they did get through the breach they 
found themselves in an outer corridor instead of in the building 
proper. We held the upper part erf the corridor while the British 
held the lower part, and it vaa at this point that some of the hot- 
teat of the fighting was done. So hot waa the fire that was poured 
down the corridor by the military that we had to retreat. During 
this retreat, in which we backed into another building connected by 
the corridor, one of our men, Cathal Bruga, a very fine fellow and a 
well-known Gaelic Leaguer, was badly wounded and fell to the 
ground. 

It must have been that the military were really scared of the 
rebels, for they called on ua to surrender, but Cathal, in spite of 
the fact that he was badly wounded, called back "Never, never!" 
and then while he was lying in a pool of his own blood, we heard 
him "P gin g "God Save Ireland." 

We were retreating into the other building at this time, and the 
bravery of the man so impressed us that, without waiting for any 
orders, we all dashed forward to where Cathal was lying. The 
sudden rush took the military by complete surprise, and we forced 
them back in a hand-to-hand engagement in which fists wtit used 
a> freely as rifles. But we were seeing red and they were not able 
to stand up to us, and we forced them so far back that we woe 
able to take Cathal up on our shoulders and carry him into die 
kitchen. I may say here that he recovered faom his wounds after- 
wards. 

The sudden attack and the manner in which they had crurni^ed 
up under it were such that the military woe wild with the shame of 
it We could hear their officers cursing and swearing at them and 
forcing them to renew the attack. Whra they saw that we were 
caring more about Cathal, they took advantage of the opportunity 
and made another dash at us. By this time we had gained the 
shdter of the connecting building and we just poured lead into them 
for all we wtre worth. They were forced to halt in thor charge, 
and the battle settled down to a rifle engagement. 

The fighting went on in this fashion until ten o'clock that night, 
when the military withdrew from the building. I believe that thtjr 
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■WOK afnid to remain in it during the night, u they made cnlain 
that we would have attacked them, which ia exactly what we were 
going to do. As things were, it was impowible for them to nub oor 
position from whcfc they wore unless they were prepared to lose 
scfwes, if not hundreds, of mat. During the day's fighting we bad 
five mm wounded. Not oat of the rebels was killed. I do not 
know how the British suSered, but, at the lowest estimate, they 
must have lost at least one hundred men. Tbey were the attackers, 
and bad to come out into the opoi against good marksmen who were 
fighting from behind stone walls practically all of the time. 

Thoe were two British soldiers who fell inside the building so 
badly wounded that their comrades were unable to take tbem away. 
Th^ left, instead, one solitary soldier to guard them, a man we 
could have captured without the slightest difficulty. However, we 
made no attempt to do this, and the fact evidently got on his nerves, 
for, after he had been holding his post for some time after his com- 
rades had withdrawn, he voluntarily offered to surrender. We told 
him that if we wanted to take him we could do so, but that he could 
rest assured that he would not be harmed, as we did not want either 
him at his company. 

All day <m Friday tha« was continuous sniping oa both sides. 
We were weU cont^t with the position in wluch we were. We had 
been able to beat oft the stJffest of the British attacks, and we felt 
that we were reasonably secure. Throughout the entire day the 
military made no attempt to rush us out of the buildings. We had 
plenty of ammunition and plenty of good food, and there was noth> 
ing to worry us in the leasL He military were wasting a great deal 
of good ammunition on the walls and windows. We had every en- 
trance to the place undo* strong guard, and tha« was little or no 
chance of the enemy getting upon us without our knowledge. 

On Friday night we had a man guarding the breach that had been 
made in the wall. While he was on duty there, he heard movements 
that indicated the approach of the enemy. He did not have time 
to get back to the rest of our moi, and he was afraid that it he 
sounded an alarm he would scare the British away, and, after being 
more or less inactive aU day, this was the last thing that any of us 
desired. 

So he waited until the enemy came up to the breach. He beard 
tbe officer whispering to his men to get through the hole. Our man 
hdd bis rifle over his head and waited. As the first man got through 
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tbe rifle swung down on his head. The sectmd man must have 
Uunight thftt biv comrade had stumbled and fsUen, f» he came ri^t 
on aitxx him. By this time our man had bad time to level his rifle, 
and the second man dropped with a bullet through his body. At 
that the rest drew back, for the officer in charge was heard swearing 
at them, ur^ng them to go on into tbe building and then cursing 
them for cowards. The sound of the shot had aroused the rest of 
us, and we lost no time in getting to tbe scene of action. But when 
we arrived, the military were nowhere to be seen. Thus aaotber 
attack had toiled. 

Hiere was nothing but sniping on the Saturday, it b^og evident 
that the British, in spite of the fact that they were greatly supericw 
to us in numbos, had no relish to repeat the ezperiences of Thurs- 
day. A vigilant watch was kept all day and all ni^t, but there was 
no attempt made to rush our po«tions. All of us were in the best 
of spirits, and were rapidly settling down to the situatioo like 



At noon cm Sunday we beard of the surrender of the leaders. AH 
of us were bitterly disappointed when we beard that they had sur- 
rendered, as there was not a man among us who would not have 
preferred to have fought it out to a finish. It was our belid that 
the best thing to do under the drcumstanoes was to fight it out 
anyway, regardless of what had h^)pened to the leaders of the Rd>el- 
lion. We could have lasted for a month at tbe least. We woe well 
supplied, and woe in an excellent position, aod I believe we would 
have made a long stand even if tbe military had brought artillery 
to thar aid. The British who had attacked us during the wecjc 
had a number of machine guns with tixtm, and we were getting ac- 
customed to the conditions, and would have lasted for weeks, in 
spite of the tact that we did not have bayonets or machine guns. 
It was stated in some of the papers that we had a machine gun. 
This is not true. Eamonn Ceannt rigged up a dummy that locked < 
so much like the real thing that the English did not dare to attempt I 
an attack on tbe side of the buildings whoe it was placed. 

At three o'clock on the Sunday afternoon Commandant Ceannt 
ordered tbe mm lined up. He then told ua that Commandant Mac- 
Dooagh had ordered surrender. He said that he would leave the 
decision to us, and that all be would do would be to ask that we 
acted as one in the matttr. He said that, if we were to surrender 
as an army, we would stand a chance. This decided tbe majority 
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of the men. The leaden had surrendered and it was obvioiuly im- 
possible for US to mainiAin ■ fight with anjr chance of niccesa against 
the entire British gairison. It was, therefore, decided that we would 
siurends. 

Ceannt took off his bat. 

"1 have no doubt as to what will happen to me," he said. "It 
was the will trf Providence. If we did not succeed, there are better 
mm who wilL" 
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CHAPTER LXI 
Other Provincial Csntsbs 

NOTHDIG could better iUustrate the disastrous effect 
of Eoin MacNeiU's couDtenDanding order than the 
success which attended the various uprisings through- 
out the country, when the news was eventually received 
that Dublin was in rebellion. The few companies of Votiui' 
teers to which the news did penetrate soon held complete 
control of the situation. What the result would have been 
had the original orders not been countermanded and the 
entire country had risen, is easy to imagine. 

A special messenger brought the word from Dublin to 
Galway that the Republic had been declared. Tlie Volun- 
teers immediately mobilized under Cf^tain Mellows, a 
magnificent type of young Irishman. The mobilization 
took place at the Town Hall of Galway publicly, and in 
spite of the local police, who, terrified, remained hidden in 
th^ barracks. Aiter the mobilization, the Volunteers, 
to the number of close on 1000, marched to the Modd Farm, 
run 1^ the miscalled Irish Board of Agriculture, where they 
halted, after taking possession of the farm. Here they re- 
muned for the night. 

On Wednesday morning th^ resumed their march to 
Lou^rey, it being their intention, of course, to march to 
Dublin. They had a brief encounter with the police, the 
result being that some of the latter were wounded. On the 
afternoon of that day the Volunteers encamped at Moyode 
Castle, owned by the absentee Lady Ardilaun, a bitter 
opponent of Irish nationality. While th^ were there, a 
number of policemen were captured, and kept in confine- 
ment in the castle. The Volunteers remained in this place 
for the night. 
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On Thursday morning a number <^ poSee from Atlicniy 
made an attempt to storm the castle, with the result that 
they were not only severely repulsed, but the entire force 
was chased by the R^ublicans all the way back to Atheniy, 
a distance <A four miles. The poUce were mounted on cycl^ 
and rode for their lives. The rebels who took up the chase 
also had cycles, and were gaining on the police at every few 
yards. As it was, the police managed to fling themselves 
into thdr barracks only in the nick of time. 

Li the meantime a British cruiser in Galw^ Bay waa 
blazing away in the direction of the Republicans, but n<Hie 
of the ahdls came ai^where near them. On Fridiqr morn- 
ing, just as the march was about to be resumed, word waa 
received that Dublin was doomed, that the rest of the coun- 
try had not risen, and that a force of !iOOO British soldiers, 
with machine guns and artillery, was tmly six miles aw^. 
The Republicans then marched to Lime Park, but on the 
way there another message was recdved to the effect that 
Dublin was in flames and that the rising was at an end. 
The Republicans thereupon agreed to disband. 

Let us now turn to what took place at Emuscorthy. The 
news that the R^ublic had been pioclwmed in Dublin did 
not reach the County Wexford until the Thursday of Easter 
Week. Immediately on receipt of the message, the Volun- 
teers mobilized in the Athenttuni, one (rf the principal build- 
ings of the town, llie building was seized and utilized as 
Republican headquarters. All of the principal thorou^- 
fares were guarded and patrolled, while forces were dispatched 
to guard the approaches to the town. About twoity auto- 
mobiles were commandeered, t(^;ether with a supply ot 
petrol. 

At a quarter-past six that evening arms and ammunitioD 
were served out to recruits for the rebel forces, and the 
Republican flag of green, white, and orange was hoisted 
at headquarters. A strong force of the Republicans pro- 
ceeded to the railroad station, and a train from Wexford to 
Arklow was held up and seized. The telegn^th and tde- 
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phone wires were then cut, and the rulioad Imes at each 
end of the town were torn up, thus effectively cutting <^ 
all chance of a suprise attack on the part of the British. A 
proclamation was issued, stating that the RepuUic had 
been proclaimed in Dublin and calling for recruita. All 
the saloons were closed, and a volunteer force of pcJtce k^t 
perfect control of the streets and the city general^. 

Shortly after seven o'clock an encounter took place be- 
tween the Rq>ublicaD8 and the pohce. with the result that 
the latter suff^ed a complete d^eat. Tlie R. I. C. bar- 
racks, which had been barricaded by the pohce, was stormed 
and taken, the police being made prisoners. The police made 
a very poor defense, and were evidently suffering badly from 
nerves. During the attack a little girl of eight years, named 
Foley, was shot in the back by one of the policemen. With 
the c^ure of the barracks, Enniscorthy was completely 
in the posses^(Hi of the RepubUcans. 

It having been decided that a number of the Republicao 
soldiers should march on Dublin, while a small party re- 
mained to hold the town, supplies of all kinds were gathered 
in. A proclamation calling for the surrender of all arms 
was published, and in this way the supply of munitions at 
the disposal of the Volunteers was considerably augmented. 
In addition a house to house search was made, which pro- 
vided more rifles and revolvers. The local cycle stores 
were also visited, and cycles, tires, and automobile acces- 
sories were commandeered. 

Previous to these operations, and on the afternoon of 
Thursday, Enniscorthy Castle, which stands on an eminence 
commanding the town, was captured by the R^ubhcaos. 
The town was now in a thorough state of defense, and a 
large number of recruita were sworn in by the R^ublicans. 
Scouting parties of the Repubhcans were scouring the coun- 
try for miles around, and scores of youi^ men returned with 
them to take up arms for their country. The streets were 
policed by the Republican forces, and perfect order pre- 
vailed. 
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Oq Friday the preparatkais for the march to Dublin were 
nearly completed, twenty-four hours after the word had been 
given. The men remained in the city the following day, 
the orders being to start the march on Sunday morning. 
On Saturday a Volunteer force from Enniscorthy proceedoi 
to Ferns by automobile and took posaessioa of the pohce 
barracks there. Throughout the day there was great en- 
thusiasm, and by Sunday morning a la^e force, well equipped, 
was ready to proceed to the rdi^ of Dublin. Tlie men 
attended Mass in a body, and, shortly afterwards, as they 
were lining up for the maidi, news was brought into the 
town that Dublin had surrendered. A deputaticn, con- 
sisting <^ Father FitzHenry, Catholic Administrator, Canon 
Lyster, Protestant rector, and Churman of the Urban Coun- 
cil, Patrick O'Neill, went to Wexford to interview the mili- 
tary. There the news of the surrender was confirmed, but 
the leaders in Enniscorthy still refused to believe it, and 
declined to ^ve up possession of the town. Instead two of 
them went by automobile to Dublin, where they were takax 
to President Fearse. On their return to Enniscorthy, th^ 
yielded to the entreaties of the clergy to li^ down their 
urns. 

It b thus evident that, had the countermanding order 
not been given, all the south of L^nster would have been 
in Irish hands. Joined by the men from Wexford and all 
the surrounding towns and villages, the Enniscorthy Volun- 
teers would have been knocking at the gates of Dublin by 
Wednesday evening. At the same time the men of the rest 
of the districts arotmd the capital would also have been 
there, with the result that the British would have been placed 
in a hopdess position. Dublin would have been saved, and 
the rising would have been crowned with victory. 

The mrai in County Louth were also thrown into con- 
taaoa by Ektm MacN^'s order. In County Dublin Thomas 
Ashe covered himself and his command with glory by defeat- 
ing, on Fridi?, April 28, 166 policemen at A^bome, the 
B^ublican totce amounting to only 4S. Commandant 
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I><Hial O'Haimigeui, in commaod of the Louth Voltmteers, 
WBS aootber whose pUos were oitirely disoi^anued l^ the 
couDtermaodiiig order. A^ it was, he sod his m«i remained 
in the field for over a week before disbanding. But the 
same story is to be told regarding these (^>eTations also — the 
Irish had complete command of the situation where they 
received President Pearse's second orders, but these were 
only in a few widely scattered districts and after the first 
golden opportunity had been lost. 

The same countermanding order created endless confusion 
in the City and County of Cork, Here the men were ock 
with suspense for several days, unable to get news from 
Dublin. When they did get the news it was too late, as 
they had, on the request of their clergy, given up their 
arms. Had they not done so, the siune successifm of events 
as took place in Enniscorthy might have been chronicled. 
There is still a great deal to be explained before the truth 
b known as to what actually did happen in Cork City. A 
number of statem«its have been issued, particularly by the 
clergy, but none of them make the matter absolutely clear. 

There was one incident of the Rebellion that took place 
in this district that will never be forgotten. The stoiy is 
best told by a writer in The Catholic BiMetin of Dublin, 
in the issue dated August, 1916. It deals with llionus 
Kent, who, as recorded later, was executed by the British 
for high treason in Cork on Tuesday morning, May 9. lite 
article runs: 

Thomas Kent was bom about forty-five years ago at Bawnard, 
Costlelyoiis, where his father, David Kent, held a large (arm. His 
mother, Mary Rice, is sister of Very Rev. Canon Rice of MitchdS' 
town, and of Mr. Richard Rice, coroner, Fermoy. 

In the early morning of Tuesday (May 9), the house was sur- 
rounded by a force of constabulary, and a fierce conflict ensued, dur- 
ing which the police fired over a hundred shots, seriously wounding 
one of the brothers, David Kent. A head constable having been 
lolled in the struggle, military aagjstaace was sent for to Fermoy and 
on the arrival of a body of soldiers with a machine gun, about 7 fm.. 
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the whole family including the mother, aged over eighty, were 
ordered out of the besieged house, with their handa above tlieiT 
heads, and placed under arrest and an armed guard. Mother and 
sons were removed to Fermoy — David and Richard, badly wounded 
— to the military hospital, Tom, William and the mother to the 
barracks. 

Mrs. Kent, having been released about noon, Tom and William 
were next morning removed under strong military escort to Cork 
military prison, the former bootless and hatless. Tried by court- 
martial T(Hn was sent«iced to death, and William acquitted, and the 
devoted brothers, who years before had dreamed dreams of Irish 
fiberty under African skies, gazed on each oth^ for the last time in 
the dark corridor of a Cork court. 

A few months later, in January, 1917, Mrs. Kent, the 
mother of these brave boys, died of the shock of these ter- 
rible events. 
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CHAPTER LXn 
The Blqoo-lust or the English 

FROM the moment that they embarked tm the Bdid- 
lion, there was not tme of the leaders who was not 
aware that failure would mean death at the hands ot 
the English. The histoiy of England has made it known 
to the world that such quaUties as clemency and justice 
hold no place in its theory of Empire. It has ever been the 
principle of the rulers of England to mete out to the con- 
quered the severest punishment it is in their power to inflict; 
Uieir gospel is the gospel of frightfulness. Nevertheless, 
the acts of ruthless savagery that added one more bloody 
cluster to the stoiy of English rule in Irduid were such 
that a wave of horror and indignation went around the 
world, and for all time blasted the hallow pretense that 
England was the lover of the liberties and the upholder of 
the rights of the snuill nations. 

The leaders of the Rebellion laid down their arms, and 
made an unconditional surrender when they were hopelessly 
outnumbered and surrounded. Th^ had declared war in 
an open and legal manner; th^ had been at war with Great 
BritiuU for seven days, during which that war had been car- 
ried on between the two combatants in a manner in no wi^ 
different from the conditions irtiich prevailed in France and 
Flanders and along other lines in the war in Europe. There- 
fore, there can be no sincere reason for denying that these 
men who surrendered and placed themsdves in the bands 
of the British were prisoners of war. 

The nation that had cried out in pious horror at the exe- 
cution of Edith Cavell, a proven spy, by the Grermans, did 
not for a second hesitate to line up their prisoners of war 
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behind bamck^walls and shoot them down. The following 
Older, issued b; General Maxwell on May 11, is a sufficient 
CMidenuiatioii of the acts of the English Government and 
an eloquent illustration of the kind^ and humanitarian 
nature of the English ^stem: 

In view of tlie p«vit7 of the Bel>elIioD and its connection with 
Gennmn intrigue and propaganda, and in view of the great loss of 
bfe and destruction of property resulting therefrom, the General 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief has found it imperative to inflict the 
moat severe sentences on the known organizers of this detestable 
rising and on those comnuuidanta who took an active part in the 
actual fighting that occurred. It is hoped that these examples will 
be sufficioit to act as a deterrent to intriguers, and to bring home 
to them that the murder of Wis Majesty's liege subjects, or other 
acts calculated to imperil the safety <j the Realm, will not be 
tolerated. 

It has beoi stated that General Maxwell, when he received 
his orders from Lord Kitchener, was told to show no mercy 
to the Irish when he got them into his power. Whether 
this was the case or not. it is certain that Maxwell and the 
En^ish Govemmoit did not ful to exact the fullest ven- 
geance on the Irishmen who fell into their hands after the 
surrender. It may also be stated, and on the best of 
authority) that most of the men executed were in a half- 
starved condition when lined up before the firing squad, and 
more than one was suffering the agonies of thirst. 

The foUowiog notice was officially communicated from the 
Command Headquarters, Parkgate, Dublin, on WednesdiqTt 
May S: 

Three signatories of the notice proclaiming the Irish Republic, 

P. H. PlABSl. 

T. MAcI>c»iA(»r, and 

T. J. Clsbkb, 
have been tried by I^dd General Courts-martial and sentenced to 
death. The sentence having been duly confirmed, the three above- 
mentioned men were shot this morning. 
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Nothing could be more ^pealingly eloquent tlian the 
letter which President Pearse, a few hours before hia exe- 
cution, penned to his mother. It is as follows: 

KlUlAINHAll Pkibon, 
., Dublin, May S, 1»1«. 

Mt DBABE8T MOTHER: 

I have been hoping up to now it would be possible to see j'ou 
again, but it does not seem possible. Good-bye, dear, dear mother. 
Ttrough you I say good-bye to "Wow Wow" [a sister^], Mary, Brigid, 
Willie, Miss B., Miceal, cousin Maggine and everyone at SL Enda's. 
I hope and believe Willie and the St. Enda boys will be all safe. 

I have written two p^>era about financiai affairs and one ^bmit 
my books which I want you to get With them are a tew poems 
which I want added to the poems in MS. in my bookcase. You 
asked me to write a little poem which would seem to be said by 
you about me. I have written it, and a copy is in Arbor Hill Bar- 
rack with other papers. 

I just recdved Holy Communion. I am happy, ezc^t for the 
great gri^ of parting from you. This b the death I should have 
asked for if God had given me the choice of all deaths — to die a 
soldier's death for Irdand and for freedom. We have done right. 
People will say hard things of ua now, but later on will praise us. 
Do not grieve (or all this, but think of it as a sacrifice which God 
asked of me and of you. 

Good-bye again, dear mother. May God bless you for your great 
love for me and for your great faith, and may Ete remember all you 
have so bravely suffered. I hope soon to see papa, and in a littk 
while we shall be aU together again. I have not words to tcU you of 
my love for you and how my heart yearns to you all. I will call to 



you in my heart at the last moment. 



Your son Pat. 



In reply to the request from his mother that he would 
write a poem for her, President Pearse sent to her the fol- 
lowing verses: 

Dear Mary, thou who saw thy first-bom Sou 
Go forth to die amidst the scorn of men. 
Receive my first-bom son into thy arms 
Who also goeth forth to die tor men; 
And keep him by thee till I come to faim. 
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Dear Mary, I have shared thy sorrows. 
And soon shall share thy joys. 

(Svnfld) P. a P, 

The last letter of Thomas MacDonsgh to his wife, written 
at midnight after hearing the sentence of death passed upon 
him, is also a document of tmusuol interest. It is as fdlows: 

KiLUAtNHAU Jail, 
Uidnight, Tuesday. 

I, Thomas MacDonagh, having heard the sentence of court-martial 
held on me to-day, declare that in all my acts for which I have been 
arraigned I have been actuated by only one motive, the love of my 
country — the desire to make her a sovereign State. I still hope and 
trust that my acts may have for her some lasting freedom and happi- 
ness. I am to die at dawn (S: 30 a.u.). May 3. I am ready to die, 
and thaak God that I died in so holy a cause. My country will 
reward my deed richly. ^ 

On April 30 I was astonished to recnve a message from P. H. 
Peaise, Commandant General of the Army of the Irish Republic, an 
order to surrender to the British General. I did not obey that 
order, as it came from a prisoner. I, as then in supreme command of 
the Irish army, consulted with my second in command, and decided 
to confirm this order. I knew that it would involve my death and 
the death of the other leaders. I hoped that it would save many 
true mat among our followers — good lives for Ireland. Giod grant 
that it has done so, and God approve our deed. For myself I have 
BO regret. The one bitterness this death has for me is the separa- 
tioD it brings from you, my dear Murid, and our beloved children, 
Dooagh and Barttara. It breaks my heart to think that I shall 
never see my children again; but I have not wept or murmured. I 
counted the cost of this, and I am ready to pay it. Muriel has been 
sent for here. I do not know if she can come. She may have no 
one to take the children while she b coming — if she can eome. 

I have insured my children for £100 each in the United Company; 
payment of the premiums to end at my death; the money to be 
paid to the children at twenty-one. I ask my brother, Joseph Mac- 
Dtmagh, and my good and constant friend, David Houston, to help 
my poor wife in those matters. 

Hy brother, John, who came with me and stood with me all last 
week, has been sent away from here. I do not know where to. God 
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bleu him and my other brothers aud sisters. Assistance bos been 
giunnteed frcon the funds of the Cumann na mBan, and other 
funds to be collected in Amoica by our feUow-countrymcn thov, for 
the dqiendents <rf tbose who bll in the fight My wife and I have 
given all for Ireland. I ask my frimd, D. Houston, to see Mr. W. 
J. Lyons, tbe publisher of my latest book, "literature in Ireland," 
and to see that ita publicatioD may be completed for my wife and 
family. B Joseph Plunkett survives me, and is a free mas, I make 
him with my wife my Ut^rary executor. Otherwise my wife and 
David Houston will take charge of my writings. 

Yesterday at my court-martial, in rebutting some trifling evidence. 
I made a statement as to my n^otiations fur surrender with Genowl 
Lowe. In hearing it read, it struck me afterwards that it might 
sound like an appeal. I made no appeal, no recantation, no apology 
for my acts. In what I said I hereby claim to have acted honombly 
and thoroughly in all that I set myself to do. My oiemies have 
treated me in an unworthy mann»; but let it pass. It is a great 
and glorious thing to die for Ireland, and I will forget all petty an- 
noyances in the splendor of this. Whoi my son, Donagh, was bom, 
I thought tliat to him, and not to me, would this be given. God has 
been kinder to mc than I hoped. My son will have a great name, 
and you, my darling little boy, remember me. Kindly take my hope 
and purpose for my deed. For your sister and your beloved mother 
I could hope to live longer; but you will recognize this thing that 
I have done, and with this as a consequence will have done a great 
thing for Ireland, even with this defeat, and have won the first 
steps of hvx tnedota. God bless you, my son, and my f1«rlmg daugh- 
ter, Barbara. I loved you more than ever child has been loved. 

My dearest Muriel, I thank you a thousand times for all you have 
been to me. I have only one trouble in leaving life — leaving you. 
Be sure, darling, God will assist you and bless you. I send you 
these few things I have saved out of this war for you. My love — 
till we meet in Heaven. I have a sure faith in our union there. I 
kiss this paper as it goes to you. I have just heard that "tbey" 
have not been able to reach me. Perhaps it is better so — yet 
Father Aloysius is going to make another effort to reach you. 

God bless and sustun you, my love; but for your suffering this 
would be our glory and joy, ,, , . , , 

Your lovmg husband, 

Thomas MacDchi A(a 

P. S. — I return the dariings' phot<«r^>hs. 
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The court-martial of MacDooagh tasted only fifteen min- 
utes. No message was sent to his wife, and he was not 
allowed to communicate either with her or his cbildten. 
His sister, who was a nun in a convent close to the prison, 
was the only relative or friend allowed by the military to 
vbit the condenmed man. She was brought by the mili- 
taiy to his little narrow cell, lighted only by a candle, and 
during the time that she was with him a sentry with loaded 
rifle was standing beside them. It was she who took his 
letter to his wife. 

Ss sister gave to Tom his mother's rosaiy beads, and he 
placed them around his neck. She then asked the sentty 
if her brother mi^t have some water with which to wash 
himself, but this was reused. He went to his death as 
bravely as all who loved him knew he would go, whistling 
a few bars <^ a hymn as he went. Just as his sister re- 
turned to the convent, she heard the volley of rifle shots 
that ended her brother's life. Between the time that she 
had left him a few short hours before, and the moment when 
he was led out to his death, Tom spent kneeling before his 
crucifix. 

The first intimation his widow had of his fate was the glaring 
announcements in the Dublin evening newspapers that day. 
She later received an order from General Maxwell, forbidding 
her to iq>pear in public, owing to the sympathy of the people 
for her and her two little fatherless children. 

Tom Clarke, so far as is at present known, did not leave 
any letter behind him. There were many ugly rumors 
curr^it tor days after the surrender to the effect that he had 
been beaten to death 1^ the military after they had him 
in their power in the barracks. The only document that 
survives him is the entry at the head of the list which he 
opened before the Rebellion, and which he called the "Irish 
Volunteers' Dependents' Fund." This entry, at the head of 
the sheet, reads: 

Thomas 3. Clarke, for the rdief of distreai: £S,100. 
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Thia is. in itself, an enduring monument to the foren^t and 
thoroughnesa which characterized every action of the man. 

The public horror created by these executions was still at 
high tide, when, the following day. May 4, the announcement 
was made that J(»eph Plunkett, Edward Daly, Michael CHan- 
rahan, and William Pearse had been found guilty, sentenced to 
death, and shot that morning. 

Juat before his death Michael O'Hanrahan, who was the Treas- 
urer of the Volunteer Arms Fund, speaking to his sister said: 
"I am ready to give my life for God and my country. In a 
few hours I shall be with my God, where I will plead the cause 
of my beloved Ireland and will ask God to bless mother and 
you." The last words he spoke to his sisters were: "Remember, 
girls, this is God's will, and it is for Ireland." 

When his mother went to see William Pearse shortly be- 
fore he was executed, hoping to hear that he had been reprieved 
she asked him: "Well, Willie, what did they say to you?" He 
replied: "Th^ asked me if I was guilty, and I said 'yes,' and 
that was all." 

The foUowing d^, Friday, May 5, Major John McBiide was 
shot. The manner of his d^th could not be better told than in 
the words of Father AugusUne, the priest who attended him dur- 
ing his last moments on earth. In relating to me the incidents 
of the execution of Major McBride, Father Augustine said: 

I had a peculiar feeling that moniing. I cannot just describe it. 
It was a misty, drizzling morning, I think the only misty morning of 
all those frought with so much sorrow to Ireland. It wss the fint 
lime I had met Major McBride face to face since the Sunday in 
Jacob's factoiy. He said something in reference to a coavenation 
we had at that time and then he put his hand in his podset and 
gave me some money for the poOT. 

I beard his confesraon and gave him Holy Communion and recited 
some prayers. Then he told me that he had asked the warder the 
night before if he could have scnne water to wash in in the monung. 
The warder, he said, had promised that be should have it I rang the 
bell and when the warder came I reminded him of his promise, and 
told him that Major McBride wanted s<Hne water to wash in. In a 
littk while the warder returned with a small cup of water! fidbBride 
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■mited ntlier mnly u he looked at the cup of mto utd then »id : 
"I miiqNMe thef think I can wash mjsdf m that" 
Then we went out We went down the Btepa and remaiaed for 
some time at the exact pomt where the hall leads out into tin oor- 
ridoff. Hub is the hall where they blindfolded the men. 
"It b a fine mmning. Father," taid Major McBride. 
"Yes," I replied, ai c^mly as t could, "but it is rather chiUy." 
"Yes," he said, and asked one of the soldiers with us it he might 
have his coat They brought it to him and he threw it over his shoul- 
ders. Then the soldier began to blindfold him. He asked that th^ 
would not do this, and. turning to me, he said, ia a quiet, niatteT-<tf- 
fact tone and without ever a trace of bravado: 

"You know. Father Augustine, I have often looked down their 
guns before." 
Tbe stJdier told him that he would have to be blindfolded. 
"Fm sorry, sir," be said, "but it is orders." 

The soldier then began to tie his hands behind him and again 
McBride asked that it be not done, but again the soldier said that be 
had his orders. McBride assured him that he would stand perfectly 
quiet and steady, but the soldier insisted and bound his hands be- 
hind him. Then I said to him: 

"Offer up this sacrifice for any failings <« faults trf the past" 
He looked at me, just iot a UKKiient, and then said: 
"Yes, Father, I will, I am very glad you told me that." 
He was then led out into the yard and I went along with him. ^Hiqr 
made him stand up close to the wall and the firing squad lined up, armed 
with rifles, twelve of them, only a few short feet away. I was standing 
dose beside him, and just at that moment I fdt that I did not care a 
whole tot whether I was shot with him or not This was not any hermsm 
on my part — it b interesting from a physicological point of view — 
it m^ have been the momiiig and the surroundings — I am not sure 
just what it was — but the feeling came over me at that time. 

Then tbe officer in charge of the squad came to me and pulled me by 
the sleeve. He led me a few feet away, I think about seven feet I 
dosed my eyes for an instant Then I opened them again and lodced 
at tJiat brave man. He was standing there and it seemed as though 
he were expanding his chest for the bullets. Then came the crash of the 
rifles. I saw him still standing there, erect and strong. Then the poor 
knees began- to ^ve way under him and he wavered and feQ badwards. 
I ran to him. It was but a pace or two, but I seemed to want to 
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ran to him. I bent over him and saw that the shirt over hia chest and 
the white pvper tbej had pinned over hia heart were untouched. 
There was not a marie on them, l^ien I noticed a few little q>ecka of 
blood on hia forehead, l^ien the officer turned him over and I taw — 
it was terrible — that the whole 4^ the back of hia head had been blown 
away. I could not understand this then, but later I knew. 

In the firing squad were ten men with blank cartridgea in their riSea. 
Two others had explosive sheila in theirs. These two had fired 
at almost point-blank range and had shot Major McBride through his 
eyea. lliat was why his bead was in such a ahoc^ing condition. 

Comment on a murative of this kind, simply ^told by the brave 
Frandscao priest whose blessed hands, the hands of the Priest 
Sanctified, were the last on earth to grasp the manacled hands of 
the heroic leaders of the insuirecUon, seems almost a sacrilege. 
But it i^ould not be forgotten that, while the action of the 
British military in shooting helpless ami manacled men through 
the eyes with explosive bullets could in no way add to the suf- 
ferings of those upon whom th^ vented their lust for blood, 
the sheer brutal savagery of the act has seldom been equaled 
even in the annals <^ the British Goverament. 

Continuing, Father Augustine stud: 

Not even when the man waa dead did the Britiah leave him alone. 
It waa but a ahort time af terwarda that atoriea were circulated to the 
effect that he had refused to see the prieat before his execution. I do 
not know who it was wbo started the story, but I do know that there 
was not a word ot truth in it. He made hia confession to me. 

Major McBride'a last request to Father Augustine was that 
his rosary beads be given to his mother. 

It was thought that the oigy of murder had now ceased, but 
the horror which the executions had aroused throughout the 
world was inten^fied when it became known, on Monday, May 
8, that four more of the Republican leaders had been done to 
death by the militaiy. The following ia the official communi- 
cation: 

"Hie fdlowing are further results of trials by Field Courts-martial: 

Sentenced to death, and sentence carried out this mcming: 
CoRKMLins C013EBT, Edkitnd Kent, 

MicHASL Maliak, J- J- Hhubtoh. 
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In eveiy record of the future which deals wHh the deeds 
of brave and gaUaut men the name of Michael Mallen wiU 
stand high amongst the hi^iest. "The stoty of his death," 
writes the editor of The Cailuiie BuUeHn, a aa fasdnating 
as a romance and as grand as an epic. He is said to have 
prayed into the veiy . rifles of the men who shot him. and 
his last words were: 'Lord Jesus, receive my spirit."* Shortly 
before his execution, the patriot wrote to his wife as follows: 

But. oh, if (»ily you and the little ones were coming too, we could 
aD leach Heaven together. ... If you can, I would like you to 
dedicate Una to the Mrvice of God, and also Jos^h. ... Do this 
it you can, and pray to Our Divine Lord that it may be so. 

See Alderman Tom Kelly. He is a good. God-fearing man, and 
will be able to bdp you, for my sake as well as for yours. . . . Mx. 
Psriridge, too, was mcwe than a broths to me. He held me cloee 
in Ills arms, so that I might have comfort and wwmth. 

God aud His Blessed Mother again and again bless and protect 
you. O Saviour of men, if my dear ones could enter Heaven with 
me, how blessed and happy I wouM be; they would be away from 
the cares and tariab of the world. 

Una, my little one. be a nun. Joseph, my little man, be a prieat 
if you can. James and John, to you the care of your mother. Make 
yourselves good, strong men for ha sake, and remember Irdand. 

Good-bye, my wife, my darling. Remember me. God again bless 
and protect you and our children. I must now prepare. These last 
few hours must be q>ent with God alone. 

Thus another t^ God's good men was butdiered to satisfy 
the thirst of the Briti^ for the blood of the men who had 
dared to stand i^ for the ri^ts of a small nation. 

In his last message, written shortly before his death, J. J. 
Heustoo wrote: "Whatever I have done, I have done as a 
sokUer of Ireland in what I believe to be my country's best 
interests, and I have, thank God, no vun r^rets. After all, 
it is bettw to be a corpse than a coward." 

Cornelius Cdbert, also, shortly before he died, wrote his 
last message on a scrap of paper, as follows: "An la ftiaricas 
bas ar scm Eireann agus ar son De bhiomar bailigthe." 
("When I died for Ireland and for God, we had mobilised.") 
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In connection with the death of Colbert, the Briti§h ^read 
abroad a story to the effect that he bad gone to his death 
joking with one dt the soldiers who had to prepare him for 
execution. The priest who attended him up to the last 
moment wrote the following letter to The EceRtag Beraid 
of Dublin, on Jime 1, in which he tells how Colbert died: 

Dear Sir — In Uat evening's issue of your p^>er, towards the end 
of the second news column of the front page, unda the heading 
"Last Moments of Volunteer Leader," it is stated that Mr. Comdius 
Colbert "died joking the men who were preparing him for death.** 
It is also asserted that, when one of the soldiers was fixing the white 
cloth on his breast, to indicate his heart, he told them "his heart 
was far away at the moment" 

This version is quite inaccurate and fanciful, and I owe it to his 
memory to give the true one. 

There was no joking, not even the semblance of it. Pow Colbert 
was far too beautiful and too reverent a character to joke with any- 
one in such a solenm hour. I know very well where his heart was 
then. It was very near to God and to the friends he loved. What 
really happened was this. While my left arm linked the [xisotm'a 
right, and while I was whispering something in bis ear, a soldier »p- 
proached to fit a bit of paper on his breast While this was being 
done he looked down, and addressing the soldier in a perfectly cool 
and natural way said: "Wouldn't it he better to pin it up higher 
— nearer the heart?" The soldier said something in rq>ly, and then 
added: "Give me your hand now." The prisoner seemed confused 
and extended hia left hand. "Not that," said the soldier, "but the 
right" l^e right was accordingly extended, and, having ahatei it 
warmly, the kindly human-hearted soldier proceeded to gently bind 
the prisoner's hands behind his bock, and afterwards blindfolded him. 

Some minutes later, my arm still linked in his, and acctwupanied 
by another priest, we entered the dark corridor leading to the yard 
and, his lips moving in prayer, the brave lad went forth to die. 

P. A. 

On Tuesday, May 9, it was announced that Thomas KeaU 
at Coole, near Fermoy, had been sentenced to death and that 
the sentence had been carried out that morning. This bay 
was thus done to death for the shooting of a policeman who 
had attacked him and whose death was due to an accident. 
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The end of the ghastly list came to public notice on May 
12, when the fc^owing communique was issued: 

The trial of two promineat leaders in the rebellion, whose names 
appeared in the proclamation issued by the so-called "Ptovimoaai 
Government," namdy: 

Jamkb Connoixt, and 
JoBK MacDebmott, 
took place (hi the 9th of May. 

Sentence of death was awarded in each case. These sentences 
vtXK confinned by the General Officer Commander-in-Chief on the 
9th May, and they were carried out this morning (May ISth). 

^ Of all the men who led in the Bebdlion it is probable that 
\ Sean MacDermott was the most beloved. He loved Ireland, 
and he brought others to love her in like manner. A gentle, 
pure-souled patriot, his brutal murder was alike a loss to 
his country and to humanity. So ill that he had to be 
placed in a chur before being shot, he went to death with 
peace and happiness in his heart. The following are two 
letters he wrote just before his execution. The first is to his 
brothers and sbters: 

KiUfAiKHAii Prison, Dublin, 
May 11, 1916. 

My Dear Brothers and Sisters, 

I sincerely hope that this letter will not come as a surprise to any 
of you, and, above all, that none of you will worry ovtx what I have 
to say. 

It is just a wee note to say that I have been tried by court-martial 
and sentenced to be shot — to die the death of a soldia. By the 
time this reaches you I will, with God's mercy, have joined in Heaven 
my poor father and mother, as wdl as my dear friends who have 
been shot during the week. Hiey died like heroes, and with God's 
help I will act throughout as heroic as they did. I only wish you 
could see me now. 

I am just as calm and collected as if I were talking to you all or 
taldng a walk to see Mick Wynne or some of the old friends and 
neighbors around home. I have priests with me almost constantly 
for the past twenty-four hours. One dear old frieod of mine, Bev. 
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Dr. Brown, M«yiiooth, atayec) with me up to a very Isle bmir lut 
night. I fed a happiness the like of which I never eacperienced in 
my life before, and a feeling that I couM not describe. Surdy, wba 
you know my state of mind, none of you will worry or hunent my 
fate. No, you ought to envy me. 

The cause for which I die has been rebaptized during the past 
week by tbe blood of as good men as ever trod God's earth, and 
should I not feel justly proud to be numbered amongst them? Be- 
fore God let me again assure you of how proud and happy I fed. 
It is not alone for myself so much I fed h^ipy, but for the fact that 
Ireland has produced such men. 

Enough of the personal note. I had hoped, Pat, to be able to 
hdp you in placing the children in positions to com their Uvdihood, 
but God will hdp you to provide for them. Tell than how I stiudc 
out for myself and counsd them to always practice truth, hones^. 
and straightforwardness in all things and sobriety. If they do this 
and remember their country, they will be all righL Inast on tbeii 
learning the language and history. 

I have a lot of books and I am making arrangonents witlt one of 
the priests to have them tinned in to a library, but I can arrange 
that you get some of them for the children. You might like to get 
these dothes that I am wearing to have them in memory at me, so 
I will arrange, if possible, to have them sent to my old lodgings, 
and you ought to come there and take them and any other little 
things bdonging to me that you'd like to have — of course for Dan 
and Maggie also. There are a few copice of a recent photo which 
you can take, and you might order more copies for friends, who may 
like to have one. 

Of course you got the letter I sent you a few days before Easter. 
By the way, when you are in Dublin find if I owe any money to my 
landlady, and if so pay her. I don't think I do, but at the moment 
I'm not certain. 

One word more about the children. Put some of them to leam 
tiadea if they can at all. You will see if they show any pnKnise of 
mechanical or technical skill. They were too small when I saw them 
to advise. Tell Maggie she ought to try to get Mary Ann to go for 
teaching. I don't know what CatyBee ought to do. As for Dan. I 
suppose be will dedde for himsdf, God direct him. He need not 
regret having stayed at home so long. 

Make a copy of this and send it to the others as soon as you can. 
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A lot of my friends will mnt to hear kbout me from Junes, Rooe 
and K&te. They caa t^ them all that in my last hours I am the 
same Sean they always knew, and that even now I can enjoy a 
laugh and a joke as good as ever. 

I don't know if you will require a pass to get to Dublin, but you'd 
better find out before you start. Ferh^M martial law will have been 
withdrawn before you can come. It was passed for one month only, 
and I don't think it will be renewed. If I think of any otha things 
to say I will tell them to Miss Ryan, she who in all probability, had 
I lived, would have been my wife. 

I will said instructions to my landlady, but she Icnows you, all ri^t. 

Good-bye, de&r brothers and sisters. Make no lament for me. 

Pray for my soul and feel a lasting pride at my death. I die that 

the Irish Nation may Uve. God bless and guard you all and may 

He have mercy on my soul. .. 

Yours as ever. 



P. S. — I find I have not mentioned Patrick or his mother, but 
they know they are included for old, very old, times' sake. Vea, 
long before there was a thought of Maggie marrying Patrick; ^so 
Bessie, Mary, and WiU. Fd love to clasp the hand of each of you 
and many oth^ dear friends, but I will meet you all soon in a better 
place. Remember me to all friends and give some money to Fathers 
Foy and McLaughlin for Mass for me. (innA h 

Sb&n. 

Following this is the letter he wrote to a friend: 

KmUINHAM PRIBON, 

DoBLiN, nth May, I91S. 
My Dear John: 

Just a wee note to bid you good-bye. I expect in a few hours to 
join Tom, in a better worM. I have been sentenced to a goidier't 
death, to be shot to-morrow morning. I have nothing to say about 
this, only that I look on it as a port of the day's work — to die that 
the Iritk Nation may live. Our blood will reb4>tize and reinvigo- 
rate the "Old Land." Knowing this, it b superfluous to say how 
happy I fed. I know now what I always felt, that the Irith Nation 
can neeer die. Let pres«it-day place-hunters condemn our action as 
they will, posterity will judge us all ri^t from the effects of our action. 
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t know I will meet you soon. Until then good-bye. God guvd 
uu) protect you all in No. 15. You have luwl a sore trial, but I 
know that you and Mn. Daly and all the girb fed proud in spite erf 
a Uttle temporary and natural grief that her son, and the girls, their 
brother, as well as Tom, are included in the list of honors. 

Kindly ranember me especially to Mrs. Clarke, and tell her I am 
the same Sean she always knew. God bless you aU. 

Sincerdy youra, 

Sbui MacDiabmada. 
To Mr. John Daly. 15 Barrington Street, Limerick. 

No words can better depict the manner of the death of 
Jamea Connolly than those of his brave and devoted dau^ter, 
Nora, who berseli, as a member of the Cvmann na mBan 
played an heroic part in the Rebellion. After encounter- 
ing innumerable difficulties, she succeeded m escaping from 
Ireland and reaching New York. She describes her father's 
last hours as follows: 

They took him on a stretcho- from Dublin Castle early Friday 
morning. May 12, because he couldn't walk on account of his wounds, 
mod carried him to Kilmainbam Jail, four miles away. 

lliey propped him in a chair because he couldn't stand, and theo 
shot him dead. Then they took his body to the Arbor Hill Barracks, 
threw it into a common trench with the other dead patriots, and 
covered his body with quicklime. 

They refused to give up the body, lliey would not even permit 
us to provide a coffin. 

That was my father's end. 

The following is the statement made by Connolly at the 
court-martial: 

I do not wish to make any defense except against charges of 
wanton cruelty to prisoners. These trifling allegations that have 
been made, if they record facts that really happened, deal only with 
the ^most unavoidable incidents of a hurried uprising against knag' 
established authority, and nowhere show evidence of set purpose 
wantonly to injure unarmed persons. 

We went out to break the connection between this country and 
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the British Empire and to establish an Irish Republic. We believe 
that the call we thai issued to the people of Ireland was a nobler 
call in a hoUer cause than any call issued to them during this war 
having any connection with the war. 

We succeeded in proving that Irishmen are readjr to die endeavor- 
ing to win for Ireland those national rights which the British Gown- 
ment has been asking them to die to win for Belgium. As long as 
that remains the case the cause of Irish freedom is safe. 

Believing that the British Government has no right in Ireland, 
never had any right in Ireland, and ncvtx can have any right in 
Ireland, the pttaeax in any one generatioD ol Irishmoi of even a 
leqMctable minority, ready to die to affirm that truth, m^cea that 
Government f<Hvver an usurpation and a crime against humaa 



I personally Uiank God that I have Uved to see the day when 
thousands of Irish men and boys, and hundreds of Irish women and 
girls, were ready to afBrm that truth and to attest it with their hves 
if need be. 

(Sigtied) Jameb Connolly. 
Commandant General Dublin Dieinon, Army cf 
the Irish lUpiMie. 

Shortly after the news was received of the shooting of 
President Pearse, MacDonagh, and Clarke, a statement, made 
on first-hand authority, appeared in the Irish press of Amer- 
ica to the effect that the Bedmondites, in the British House 
of Conmions, cheered tlie announcement of the execution of 
these men. At the present time it is impos«ble to obtain 
absolute verification of this statement. Therefore it is given 
here just as it appeared originally in The Gedic American: 

We have been informed by a most reliable authority that, when 
Asquith annoimced the murder by court-martial, of Fadraic H. Fearse, 
Thomas i. Clarke, and Thomas MacDona^, the first three rebel 
leaders to be shot, all the members of the Irish Parliamentary Farty 
who were present in the House of Commons stood up and cheered. 
Our informant was told this by a Member of Parliament who was 
present at the time and who is a truthful man. All the Irish 
fKpen, "Nationalist" and Tory alike, supiwessed the news, but all 
Irdand knows it just the same. 
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CHAPTER LXm 
How Casement Di&d 

THE thirst tor blood of the British was not appeased 
by the lives that had already been takoi. In the 
face of the opinion of the world, they had determined 
to take vengeance on Roger Casement, evot thou^ they 
knew that he had strive to prevent the Rebellion and had. 
in fact, been the immediate cauae id MacNdll's countei^ 
manding order to the Volunteers. 

After lyii^ for weeks in a London jail. Casement waa 
brou^t to trial at the Royal Courts of Justice. Londtm, on 
June 26. His prosecutor was the Attorney-General. Sir F. E. 
Smith, one of the men who had been most prominently iden- 
tified with the organizaUon of the Carson Volunteers. Evi- 
dence was given of Casement's arrest in Ireland after his 
Ifuiding from the German submarine, and of the propaganda 
he had carried on amongst the Irish prisoners of war in 
Germany with the intention of forming than into an Irish 
brigade to join the Irish Volunteers. Most of this evidence 
was ffyea by a man named Daniel Julian Bailey, formerly a 
soldier in the Engli^ army, who had joined Cas^nent's 
Irish Brigade. This man went to Ireland with Casemmt io 
the submarine, and, on his arrest, turned King's evidence 
ogiunst Casement. 

Casement was tried under a statute of Edward HI. It 
was obvious from the first that the result <tf the trial was a 
foregone conclusion, but his coimsel, including Mr. Francis 
Doyle of America, made a determined fight for the prisoner. 
The main plea in favor of the prisoner was that he was Imng 
illegally tried under the statute, aa his offoise, if any, was 
not committed within the realm of England, as charged in 
the bill of accusati<m. 
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Whai the jury liad letumed a verdict of guilty. Casement 
vaa uked if he had anything to aay as to why sentence of 
death should not be passed upon him. His speech from the 
dock will forever rank with Emmet's as a most eloquent 
statement of Ireland's case as against England. Various in- 
complete and inaccurate versions have been published. Hie 
following is the full speech, as it was delivered by Roger 
Casement, at the conclusion of the trial, on Thursday. 
June 29: 

My Lord Chief Justice, u I wish my words to nach a much widtt 
audieace than I see before me here, I intend to read all that I pro- 
pose to say. What I ohall read now, la sometlung I wrote more than 
twenty days ago. 

There is an objection, poasibly not good in law, but surely good 
on moral grounds, against the application to me here of this old 
English statute, 566 years old, that seeks to deprive an Irishman 
to-day of life and honor, not for "adhering to the King's eaewMa," 
but for adhering to his own pec^tle. 

When this statute was passed in 1S51, what was the state of men's 
minds <m the question of a far higher allegiance — that of man to 
God and His Kingdom? The taw of that day did not permit a 
man to forsake his Church or deny his God save with his life. The 
"heretic" then had the same doom as the "traitor." TcMlay a 
man may forswear God and His heavenly realm without fear or 
penalty, all earlier statutes having gone the way of Nero's edicts 
against the Christians; but that Coostitutiooal phantom, "The 
King," can still dig up from the dungeons and torture chambers of 
the Dark Ages a law that takes a man's life and limb for an exercise 



If true religion rests on love, it is equally true that loyalty rests 
on love. The law I am diai^ed under has no parentage in love, and 
daims the allegiance of to-day on the ignorance and blindness of 
the past. I am being tried in truth not by my peers of the live 
present, but by the fears of the dead past; not by the dviliEation 
I of the twentieth century, but by the brutality of the fourteenth; 
not even by a statute framed in the language of the land that 
tries me, but emitted in the language of an oiemy land — so anti- 
quated is the law that must be sought to-day to slay an Irishman 
whose offense is that he puts Ireland first! 
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Loyalty is a sentiment, not a law. It reata on love, ncit on re- 
straint. The gorenunent of Ireland by Eo^and rests en rostnunt 
and not on law; and since it demands no bve, it can evoloe no 
loyalty. 

But tliia statute is nu«e absurd than it is antiquated; and if 
it be potent to hang one Irishman, it is still more potent to gibbet 
all Englishmen. Edward III was king not only of the Realm of 
England, but also of the Realm of France, and he was not king 
of Ireland. Yet his dead hand to-day may pull the noose around 
the Irishman's nectc, whose Sovereign he was not, but it can strain 
no strand around the Fr^ichman's throat, whose soverdgn he was. 
For centuries the successors of Edward IH claimed to be kings ot 
France, and quartered the arms of fiance upon thdr royal shield , 
down to the Union with Ireland on January 1, 1801. Iluoughout 
these hundreds of years these "Kings of France" were constantly 
at war with their realm of Prance and their French subjects, who 
should have gone from birth to death with an obvious fear of trea- 
son before thdr eyes. But did they? Did the "Kings of France," 
resident here at Windsor, or in the Tower ot London, hang, draw, and 
quarter as a traitor every Frenchman for 400 years who fell into 
their power with arms in their hands? On the contrary, tbey re- 
ceived Embassies of these traitors, presents from these traitors, even 
knighthood itsdf at the hands of these traitors, feasted with them, 
tilted with them, fought with them — but did not assassinate than 
by law. 

Judicial assassination to-day is reserved only for one race of the 
Kng's subjects — for Irishmen, for those who cannot forget their 
allegiance to the Realm of Ireland. The Kings of England, as such, 
had no rights in Ireland up to the time of Henry VQI, save such 
as rested on compact and mutual obligation entered into between 
them and certain princes, chiefs, and lords of Ireland. This form of 
legal right, such as it was, gave no King of England lawful power 
to impeach an Irishman for high treason under this statute of King 
Edward HI of Enghmd until an Irish Act, known as Poyning's Law, 
the tenth of Henry VII, was passed in 1494, at Drogheda, by the 
Parliament of the Pale in Ireland and enacted as law in that part 
of Ireland. But, if by Poyning's Law an Irishman of the Pale could 
be indicted for high treason under this Act, he could be indicted 
only in one way and before one tribunal — by the laws of the Realm 
of Ireland and in Ireland. The very law of Poyning, which, I be- 
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Kefe, applies ttua stAtute ot Edward HI to Ireland, enacted tUao for 
the Inahman's defeiue "all those laws by which England claims her 
libefty." 

And what is the fundamental charter of an Ei^hshman's Uberty? 
That he shall be tried by his peers. With all respect, I assert this 
Court is to me, an Irishman, charged with this offense, a foreign 
Court — this jury is tor me, an Irishman, not a jury of my peers to 
try me in this vital issue, for it is patent to every man iA conscience 
that I have a right, an indefeasible ri^t, if tried at all under this 
\ statute ot high treason, to be tried in Ireland, before an Irish Court 
I and by an Irish jury, litis Court, this jury, the public opinion of 
this country, En^bmd, cannot but be prejudiced in varying degrees 
ag^nst me. most (rf all in time of war. I did not laud in England. 
I landed in Ireland. It was to Ireland I came; to Irdand I wanted 
to come, and the last place I desired to land was in En^and. 

But tot the Attorney-General irf England there is only "England" 
— there is no Irdand, there is only the law <rf En^and — no right 
(rf Irdand; the Uberty of Ireland and ot Irishmen ia to be judged by 
the power of England. Yet fw me, the Irish outlaw, there is a land 
<rf Ireland, a right of Ireland, and a charter for all Iiishmen to appeal 
to, in the last resort, a charter that even the very statutes of Eng- 
land itaelt cannot deprive us of, nay moK, a charta that English- 
men themselves assert as the fundamental bond of law that connects 
the two kingdoms. Tiaa charge of high treason involves a moral 
responsibiUty, as the very terms of the indictment against myself 
recite, inasmuch as I committed the acts I am charged with to the 
"evil example of others in the like case." What was the evil ex- 
ample I set to othev in the like case, and who were these oth««? 
The evil example charge is that I asserted the rights of my own 
country, and the "others" I appealed to, to aid my endeavor, were 
my own countrymen. The example was given not to Englishmen, 
but to Irishmen, and the "like case" can never arise in En^and, but 
only in Irebuid. To Englishmen I set no evil example, for I mode 
no appeal to them. I asked no Englishmen to help me. I asked 
Irishmen to fight for their rights. The "evil example" was only to 
other Irishmoi who might come after me and in "like case" seek 
to do as I did. How, then, since neither my example nor my appeal 
was addressed to Englishmen, can I be rightfully tried by them? 

If I did wrong in making that appeal to Irishmen to join with me 
in an ^ort to fight for Ireland, It is by Irishmen and by them alixie 
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I can be ri^tfulljr judged. Prom thu Court and its juriadictioa I 
ifipeml to thow I km alleged to b».ve vraoged, and to thoae I un 
alleged to have iojured hy my "evil example," and claim that thejr 
alMie are competent to decide my guilt or my innocence. It Ibey 
find me guilty, the statute may affix the penalty, but the statute 
does not override or annul my right to sedt judgment at their hands. 
This is so fundamental a right, so natural a right, so obvious a right, 
that it is dear the Crown were aware of it when they brought me 
by force and by stealth from Irdand to this country. It was not 
I who landed in Eoglaod, but the Crown who dragged me here, 
away from my own country to which I had returned with a price 
upon my head, away from my own countrymen whose loyalty is not 
in doubt, and safe horn the judgment of my peers whose judgment 
I do not shrink from. I admit no other judgment but theirs. I 
accept no verdict save at their hands. 

I assert from this dock that I am bdng tried here not because it 
is just, but because it is unjust Place me before a jury of my 
own countrymen, be it Protestant or Catholic, Unionist w NaticMial- 
ist, Sinn Feineach or Orangeman, and I shall accept the verdict and 
bow to the statute and all its penalties. But I shall accept no 
meana finding against me than that of those whose loyalty I en- 
dangered by my example and to whom alone I appeal. If they ad- 
judge me guilty, then guilty I am. It is not I who am afraid of 
their verdict — it is the Crown. If this is not so, why fear the test? 
I fear it not. I demand it as my right. 

That is the condemnation of ^gUsh rule, of Kn^ish-made law. 
of English Government in Ireland, that it dare not rest on the will 
of the Irish people, but exists in defiance of their will — that it is a 
rule derived not from right, but from conquest. 

Omquest, my lord, gives no title; and, if it exists ovct the body, 
it fails over the mind. It can exert no em[Hre over men's reason and 
judgment and affections; and it is from this law of conquest with- 
out title, to the reason, judgmrait, and affection of my own country- 
men that I appeal. 

I would add, the generous expressions of sympathy ext«ided to 
me from so many quarters, particularly from America, have touched 
me very much. In that country, as in my own, I am sure my 
motives are understood, for the achievement of thdr Ubertiea has 
been an atuding inspiration to Irishmen and to all elsewhere rightly 
struggling to be free. 
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Mjr Lord Chief Justice, I am not called upon, I conceive, to say 
anything in answer to the inquiry your lordship has addreaaed to 
me why soit^ice should not be passed upon me. Since I do not 
admit any verdict in this Court, I cannot, my Lord, admit the fit- 
ness ot the sentence that of necesdty must follow it from tliis Court. 
I bofe I sb^ be acquitted of presumption if I say that the Court 
I see before me now is not this ffigh Court of Justice of En^and 
but a far greater, a far <Jder assembly of justices — that of the 
petqtle of Itdaud. Since in the acts which have led to this trial it 
was the people of Ireland I sought to serve and them alone — I 
leave my judgment and my sraitence in their bands. 

Let me pass from myself and my own fate to a far more pressing 
as it is far more urgent theme — not the fate of the individual Irish- 
man who may have tried and failed, but the claims and the fate of 
the country that has not faOed. Ireland has seen her sons — aye, 
and bet daughters, too — suffer h«m generation to generation always 
for the same cause, meeting always the same fate, and always at 
the hands of the same power; and always a fresh generation has 
passed on to withstand the same oppression. For if English au- 
thority be mnnipotent — a power, as Mr. Gladstone phrased it, 
that reaches to tJie very ends of the earth — Irish hope exceeds the 
dimensions of that power, excels its authority, and renews with each 
generation the claims of the last. The cause that begets this in- 
dcmitable perustency, the faculty of preserving through generations 
of misery the remembrance of lost liberty, this, surely, is the noMeat 
cause ever strove for, ever lived for, ever died for. If this be the 
case I stand here to-day indicted for and convicted of sustaining, 
thai I stand in a goodly company and a right noble succesaitm. 

My counsel has referred to the Ulster Volunteer movement, and 
I will not touch at length upon that ground, save only to say this, 
that neither I nor any of the leaders of the Irish Volunteers, who 
wcK formed in DiAlin in November, 1913, had any quarrel with 
the Ulster V<dunteers as such, who w&x bom a year earlier. Our 
movement was not directed against them, but against the men who 
misused and misdirected the courage, the sincerity, and the local 
patriotism of the men of the north of Ireland. The manifesto of the 
Jiiah Vtdunteers, promulgated at a public meeting in Dublin on 
November SS, 1918, stated with sincerity the aims of the organiza- 
tion as I have outlined them. 

SJQoe arms were so necessary to make our organisation a reality 
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and to give to the minds of Irishmoi menaced with the most out- 
rageous threats a senae of security, it was our bonnden duty to 
get arms before all else. I decided, with this end in view, to go to 
America, with surely a better right to appeal to Irishmoi there for 
help in an hour of great national trial than those envoys of "Em- 
pire" could assert for their week-end descents upon Irdaod, or 
their appeals to Germany. 

If, as the right honorable gentleman, the present Attoniey-Genasl, 
asserted in a speech at Manchester, Nationalists would nether B^t 
for Home Rule nor pay for it, it was our duty to show him that we 
knew how to do both. Within a few weeks of my arrival in the 
States the fund that had been opened to secure arms fiv the Volun- 
teers of Irelaod amounted to many thousands of pounds. In eveiy 
ease, the money subscribed, whether it came from the purse of the 
wealthy man or the still readier pocket of the poor man, was Irish 
goU. 

Then came the war. As Mr. Birrdl said in his evidence laid be- 
tore the Commission of Inquiry into the causes of the late rdidlion 
in Ireland, "the war upeet all our calculations." It upset mine no 
less than Mr. Birrell's, and put an end to my mission of peaceful 
effort in America. War between Great Britain and Germany meant, 
as I believed, ruin for all the hopes we had founded on the enrol- 
ment of the Irish Volunteers. A constitutional movement in Ire- 
land is never very far from a breach of the Constitution, as the 
loyalists of Ulster had been so eager to show us. 

The difference between us was that the Ulster champions choae a 
path they felt would lead to the Woolsack, while I wait a road I 
knew must lead to the dock. And the event proves we were both 
right. The diSovnce between us was that my "treason" was baaed 
on a ruthless uncerity that forced me to attempt in time and season 
to carry out in action what I said in words — whereas their treaaoo 
lay in verbal incitements that they knew need never be made good 
in their bodies. And so, I am prouder to stand h<Te to^lay in the 
trutor's dock to answ^ this impeachment than to fill the place ot 
my right honorable accusers. 

We have be«i toW, we have been asked to hope, that after thin 
war Ireland will get Home Rule as a reward for the life-blood shed 
in a cause which, whoever else its success may benefit, can surdy not 
benefit Ireland. And what will Home Rule be in return for what ita 
vague promise has taken, and still hopes to take, away bom Iietaad? 
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Home Bule, when it cornea, if come it does, will find an Irelud 
dnined of «11 that is vital to its very existence, unleas it be that un- 
qnenchable hope we build on the graves of the dead. We are told 
that if Irishmen go by the thousand to die not for Irdand, but iot 
Flanders, for Belgium, for a patch of sand on the deserta of Meso- 
potamia, or a rocky trench on the bdgbts of Gallipoli, they are 
winning self-government for Ireland. But if they dare to 1^ down 
their livea on their native soil, if they dare to dream even that 
heedom can be won at ht«ne by men resolved to fight for it there, 
then they are traittffs to their country, and their dream and their 
deaths alike are phases of a dishonorable fantasy. 

But history is not so recorded in other lands. In Ireland alone 
in the twentieth century is loyalty held to be a crime. U loyal^ 
be something less than love and more than law, then we have had 
enough of such It^alty for Irdand or Irishmen. Where all yoi« 
rights become only an accumulated wrong; where men must beg 
with bated breath for leave to subsist in their own land, to think 
their own thoughts, to sing thdr own songs, to garner the finiit of 
th«p own labors — and even while they b^, to see these things 
inexwably withdrawn from them — then surely it is a braver, a 
saner, and a truer thing to be a rebel in act and deed against such 
drcumstances as this than tamely to accept it as the natural lot of 



Sentence of death by hangiDg was thereupon passed on 
the prisoner and this was duly carried out on August 8, 
1916, at PcntonviUe Friaon. At the moment of the death 
of the patriot the crowd of Britishers who had assembled 
outside the jiul gave vent to their feelings by booing and 
jeering. The following is the cabled account of the execu- 
tion, passed by the British censor, and dated London, August 
3: 

Roger Casement, Irish rebel, died a traitor's death on an English 
Bcaffdd this morning in Pentonville Prison at 9 o'clock, and his 
body was buried in quicklime beneath the stones of the prison yard. 

"I die for my country," were Casement's last words; "into Thy 
hands, O Lord, I commend my ^urit. Jesus, receive my soul." The 
next moment the trap was sprung. 

A great crowd bc^an to collect outside the prison this morning as 
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the hour for the execution drew neu, and u the priscHi bell began 
to toll, at 20 minutes to 9, the streets for two blocks in boat of the 
ga.Ua were black with people, who altematdy cheered and groaned 
at the heavy, measured stixAes of the bdL 

In the rear of the prison, as dose as ponible to the prant where 
the scaffcJd stands, and huddled away from the rest of the crowd. 
was a little knot of Irishmen and Irishwomen who had gathered 
there, apparently with the hope that their fellow-countrjnuui mi^t 
feel that in his last moments a few frirnds were still near. 

Just before 9 o'clock the bdl ceased tolling, and a great silence 
fell upon the people. All knew what it meant — the doomed man 
was ascoiding the scaffold. Then, at 1 minute past 9, came a sin^e. 
heavy, reverberating peal of the bdl, and simultaneously the <at>wd 
burst, as thou^ from an uncontrollable impulse, into an outcry 
which sounded as thou^ compounded of a mocking, jeering yell 
and a half hysterical wail. 

That was a sound which echoed over the stormy waves oj 
the Irish Sea to rouse to a still grimmer pitch tA determina- 
tios a nation which, having tasted once more of the power 
of freedom, if for only the brief spell tA one week, will cany 
on the ^it till the Green, White and Orange flies in triiuniA 
over a free and independent Irish Republic. 
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APPENDIX 

IRELAND'S ROLL OF HONOR 

The ffdlomng are the names of the men who were killed 
during the fighting: 
Tbb (VBAHnxT Gwmn Rximolds Patbck (fPtANACUM 

SmUl CON)IOLI.T JOSETB EBU.T JoHN TUTMOB 

JoBN (XRbillt Com BJutiNa T^<mia« Wuna 

Gebua Kxoob Edwabd O'Shui Puur Wauh 

BicBABD HuB^ir Firaax. Satwm Tbous Auvr 

Panni Hackkk Jobn HraLcr J. GBoeaoa4N 

WiuiAH )i*aui8B Bdwabd Emns Pnur Cube 

John (rGKADx Domhnau. SmoEBAit Thohu O'Bhu.t 

HwiMn (yCABBou, FiuMcn Hackbi Jaiob Btsmx 

Fkamcd Bobxb J(«n Cobtkua Pnm Wiuoh 

EowABD Waiab Cbamlh Dabct Patkck Dotia 

Sam HowABD Jobn CsiHnuM CHiaus Ccnuoam 

JoKN Dbohkan Bksakd Kbht Jambb Qmni 

Andbbw Bibhb Prxr BiAimiHo J(»ti Hbu.t 

MicaiAM. MuANB D. U uanii Joans Btbhb 

Jaibb Coboc»41( WnxuM HcDoraui Jobm Anun 

Bamrt Cotlb I. OwxKB D. Hcbkat 

FATmKX WaiLAir Jdkm DKfAm 

The following are those who were sentenced hy the Courts- 
nuutia), in addititm to those executed: 

TbokjU Bbvar, (m fiMWf' fnat m u t H ui i . 
Thomab Waum, (m ywri' poul wrMhob. 

nmAN L'tMCB, tat IMWf' imul MTRhxb. 

DiAKVuiD C. Ltkch, ten yean' pmat ttrtittidt. 
Thqmaa Abbk. p«ui( lenitudtjor Ufa. 
MicHAKt Hbbvtm, ten ytttfe' pnul trwituit. 
DiNNia O'Callaohan, teit tear*' femd ttnOiti*. 
P. E. Sw wBWE I. (m iwon' pmol wrt ttiK fe. 
Patsick M74>Bnr, ten gemre' fenat terwimde. 
Psnn Clanct, ten gemrt' fenal lertihid*. 
WouAH ToBDt, ton yeart' penal temtuJe. 
GaOMai iKTura, ton j/eare' yenal tenittiie. 
Jobn Doh^ht, Im jMir*' pmof wmtiMb. 
J. J. Waiah, (m iwarf' pmal eenituie. 
Jiiaa MKLom, tarn yoon' pnul eenituie. 
J. J. Ekid, Im yew*' y«Mt ««m(iii«. 
Jobn Wiluam^ 1«m |Mr«' p«im( Mrrihtd*. 
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Ftuxca Paht, leu ft»*' fetud territuit. 
Ttiminn Davtb, Uit jftart' pmul territuit. 
Jobs M*Gabbt, tiglit year*' pnut wrnhide. 
Tbomas Huntbb, Paul irnMefor l^e. 
V/nujot CoacnoTE, paiat tnOudeJor lift. 
Enwuto Ddooan, timt yean' penal $ervittide. 
Rebck Bbaoixt, Aret yeart' penal Mrntwb. 
JosBTH HAanlNNBn, Ihne yean' penal lervilude. 
Ccnrar&NCB Gboboina UABKiEnci, penat eeratuiefor lij». 
Hbikt O'Hanraban, pmal terntudefor life. 
' GwnoB Flumkett, penal terntudefor ten year*. 
Jobs Fuuxkit, pemd eerrituitfor (m yean. 
Pnup B. CoaOBATB, jMtut tertitadejorfue yean. 
W. MEIBAlt. praal Mmladejorfiae yean. 
R. KmxT, pnul emibid* for fipt year*. 
W. WiuoN, pmol tertitudtSorfiM yean, 
J. Culsxe, penal etrvHtide for fiee yew; 
J. BsmmAN, jMiul eervibidl far fiee yean. 
P. WlUOH, IMnoI lervitude for five yean. 
F. Bbckkb, pMMl etndudt for five year*. 
fi. CoLMiUN, pmal tembide for fite year*. 
T. PBPPAXn, pmal eertOude for five yean. 
J. NoBKMf, pflMt larvitnixjorfiei yean. 
J. Bnun, penal itrvitudie for fiee yean. 
T. 0'Kau.T, penal termtude for fiee year*. 
JaM^ T. HoOHn, peuiU tervilvde for ten year*. 
Pctni DoTLC, pmal Mirttuiie for ten year*. 
J. WiuoN, tvo yem*' impruonnunf tniA famf Mor. 
E. Roach, om v«ar'( impritonmenl aitk hard labor. 
Jaub O'Sulutan, «tf Af jiaari' pnuf wrvAula. 
ViNCKNT Pooix, j!m yam' jmuil Mrnhtib. 
Wnxuu P. CoBRioAN, fiee year*' pentd tertitude. 
JooN DowNXT. three yean' penal lerviiude. 
Jaub Bubxe, three yean' penal lervUud*, 
Jam^ Mohbibbt, three yean' penal tereitiide. 
BIadbicb Bbxnnan, three year*' penei tereilude, 
G^uu> DoTLB, three yean' penal eerritude. 
Chaxus Betan, three yean' penal termtude. 
Patbick PooAKrT, three yean' penal territ^idt. 
JToBK PAUtxmm, three yean' penal *ertittide. 
MitSABL Bradt, three yean' pentd teniitiJe. 
GtaBOK Lbtinb, three year*' penal lereiiade. 
John P. Cullen, three yean' penal eerntud*. 
1. DoBBiKOTON, Are* yean' penal *ervitudie. 
W. O'DcA, three yean' penid eertOmde. 
P. Kbllt, three year*' penid lervitude. 
JiMt6 DEunxT, three year*' penal trtibtde. 
UiCHAiL ScuLLT, three yean' penid tertitude. 
3. Cbknioak, one year tmlA h»d labor. 
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WlLUAU Dkbunoton, one gear oM hard labor. 
Edwabd OB Vaiaba, jwniiJ tervitudefor life. 
JoBM McAbdle, thrte yeart' penal tertitude. 
C, (KDoNOVAN, jSk yeare' penat lervitude. 
Joan Sho(ju>io, ^ jrooTf ' pmal tervitude, 
TntmjiA Aaax, penal trmtadtfor life. 
Frank Lawij»s. ten yeart' penal eertitude. 

jAicxa Lawij»s. ten y«ar>' pmol tertHude. 

BiCHAim Hates, Uoenij/ ytart' penal urmtude. 

Hekbt Jaues BoiAND, fine yeart' pemU tervitude. 

Gbsau) Cbofth, fiee ytari' penal tervitude. 

Pbane Drknnan, ten yean' pmoJ tertittiie. 

Ckables O'Neill, tnu yrar wtl& Aarri labor. 

Bbtan Hollot, Oatvay, ten yeart. 

MiCHABL DB LiTCT, Ennxteortky, fica yeart. 

John R. Eichinohaii, £nnuoor{Ay, five yeart. 

Robert Brxnnan. Enni»eorthy,fire yeart. 

Xames Baptek, Ennitcorthy.fiae yeart, 

Richard F. Krsa, Eanitcorthy, fiee yeart. 

Jaues Dotle, Ennitcorthy, fixe yeart. 

Jakes Jotcb. Dubliit,fie» yeart. 

Ferous O'Coknoh, DMitt, three yeart. 

Phiup JosEiQ MacMahon, Dundalk, three yeart. 

MicaASL Retnolds, Dundaik, Arte yeart. 

John Quihn, Dundaik, three yeart. 

Michael Gradt, Athatry, one year. 

Crarleb Whttb, Alhenry, one year. 

Joan Hanitft, Aihenry, one year. 

Mabtd) Hanbreriit, Athenry, one year. 

Michael Hioaura, Athenry, one year. 

John Gradt, Athenry, one year, 

Jakes MuRaAi, Alhenry, one year. 

Thomah Barrett, Athenry, one year. 

Patrick Kennedt, AAenry, one year. 
TmmiB Kennbdt, Athenry, one year. 
Mdbtaoh Fart, Athenry, one year. 
Michael Dokohue. Athenry, one year. 
Patbicx Wbater, MaynooA, tix mimUu. 
Jobs Grxaves, Maynooth, tix monlht. 
Joseph Ledwick, Maynooth, tix montht. 
CcmoR McGiNLET, DtMin, three yeart. 
John Carbick, Oranmore, three yeart. 
Michael Hbhib, Oranmore, three yeart. 
Chbistopheb Cabbick, Oranmore, three yean. 
WiLUAH Corcoran, Oranmore, three yeart. 
Patrick Furt, Oranmore, three year*. 
Eddt Corcoran, Oranmore, three yeart. 
Thoicas Furt, Oranmore, Otree yeart. 
BfeBACL HiOQDra, Oranmore, Arte year*. 
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Jamib LcKnwUH, OrwwMra, ttnw yaan. 
M.fT»i»i. T0014 OraMMon, Ane gtmrt. 



T. F. FmT, Onotwurt, tWw iwar*. 

TiMOtBT foomAM, KfTf,/i— neon. 

COLAM (yGuBT, Jf«y», IM |wm. 

JOBN TmOEiin. WtMforA. tm ymn. 

JnuKua C Ltwch, Ni* York, tm fMr*. 

PwKB Gaiuam, WMffordjfite yaar*. 

Paibick Pabt, Oa h da g , Im year*. 

Tbomab DBBiiwni Fmcsuui, DMiit, Un fan. 

WtLUAH PaBTUDOB, IhiUw, iM |iMr«. 

JoRK CcwccnAN, OaJ«Ba|r, Ikw yean. 

WnjJAM Bctbet, flriw y i, lAiw yMrt. 

HicHAXL Fismra, JFr^ OoIw^, mm ymr. U«r Hfg, 

JoHK (Eoin) liAcNdLk omwu^ wij tratauMrf lo p«nW MnAid* 

A large Dumber of men were arrested, deported, and coo' 
fined in jail as criminals without any (Purges bnng preferred 
against them and without a trial. The following are the batijies 
of pristHiers and the dates on which they were deported: 

Two hundred prisoners- were removed from Ridunond 
Bairacka, Dublin, on April SOth, and lodged in Knutsford 
Detention Barracks, En^and, oa May 1st. 

Two hundred and eighty-nine prisoners wne removed from 
Richmond Barracks, Dublin, on April SOth, and lodged in 
Stafford Detention Barracks on May 1st. 

Three hundred and eight prisoners were removed ttom 
Richmond Barracks, Dublin, on May 2d, and lodged in ^luts- 
ford Detention Barracks cm May 3d. 

Three hundred and seventy-six priscwera arretted by the 
military authorities were recnved at Wakefiekl Detention 
Barradu on Mi^ Oth. 

Two himdred and three prisoners were removed fttmi 
Bichmond Barracks, Dublin, on Ma^ 8th, and lodged in 
Stafford Detention Bairac^ on May 9th. 

One hundied and ninety-seven prisooen were removed 
from lUchmond Barracks. Dublin, on May 8th, and lodged 
in Wandsworth Detenti<» BamuJu, London, on May Mh. 
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Hfty-four priaooers were removed from Ridunond Barracks, 
Dublin, on May 12th, and lod(^ in WandswtHlh Detenti<Mi 
Barracks, London, on May ISth. Among those deported at 
this time wag Arthur GrifiSth, the father of the Sinn F^ Polity. 

^^-eight prUoners were removed from Richmond Bar> 
racks, Dublin, on May 12th, and lodged in Stafford Detentioil 
Barracks on May ISth. 

Two hundred and sevens-three priscmers were removed 
from Richmond Barracks on May 12th, and lodged in Wake- 
field Detention Banac^ on May 13th. 

One hundred and ninety-seven prisoners woe removed' 
from Dublin on May 19th to Bariinnie Detention Barracks, 
Glasgow, and to Perth Detention Barracks. 

Forty prisoners were removed from Richmond Barrai^s, 
Dublin, on May 19th, and lodged in Woking Detentitm Bar- 
racks the fdlowing day. 

Fif^-nine prisoners were removed from Richmond Bar- 
facks on May 19th and lodged in Lewes Detention Barracks 
on the following d^. 

One hundred prisoners were rempved from Richmond Bar- 
racks, Dublin, on June 1st, and lodged in Wakefield Deten- 
tion Barracks on the following day. 

Fixiy-nine prisoners were removed from Richmond Barracks, 
Dubliii, on June 1st. and lodged in Wandsworth Detention 
Barracks <«i the fdktwing day. 

FVty prisoners were removed from Kchmond Barracks, 
Dublin, on June 1st, and lodged in Knutsford Detenticm 
Barracks on the following d^^. 

Forty-one prisoners were removed from Richmond Barracks, 
Dublin, on June 6th, and lodged in Knutrford Detention 
Barracks on the following day. 

Twenty-five prisoners were removed from Kdimond Bar- 
racks. Dublin, on June 15th, and lodged in Knutsford De- 
tenticHi Barracks on the following day. 

An official list of two hundred and twelve prisoners con- 
fined at Bidmumd Barracks. Dublin, was issued on Saturday. 
May 20th. 
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Murder ol Shedty-aceffingtoa, SOB; 

of Thomas Kent. 410, 411 

Natiokal ABamfBLT, 42, 46 
National, Banks. 44, 46; Council 

1, 14; EducAtion Fund, 6; Idw 

Courts. 34: libraries, 47 
"National" Schools in Ireland. 6. 6 
National Shx^ Exchange, 42 
"National" Volunteers, 88; cUsMd 

as "Si4)be" by British, 236 
Nation. The. 34 
Newman, Mi«. Agnes. 244 
Newspapers supprested, 121, 122, 238 
Ntw Staiemum, letter to. 263 
Nine hours* conference, 279 
Northdiffe papers support CarsMi. 70 
North Dublin Union, 29 
Norway, 81, 98, 06 

OBSTBucmoM, Pakneu/s Pouct or, 

eo 

CConueO, Daniel, 34 
ffConnedl Street patrolled, 323 
O'Connor, T. P., misstatements by, 

2S5 
O'HannigaD, Donal, 410 
(yHaniahan, Michael, 167, 16B; exe- 

cutioa of, 418 
(yiUfaUly, The, 46, ISO; 61. 162; 

ride to limerick, 270; returns to 

Dublin, 887; j<Hns the rebdit, 288; 

leads dash from Poet Office, 386; 

killed m action. 380 
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448 INI 

Order (or tbe BebeOkd, fint, MS 
Order for tlic Rebdiica. lecoiid. SW 
O'Reillr, John. 900. 810 

Pina MoNST, 49 



PiiriiaiiientActtlie,U 
PBiliamentBir Pwt7. Iiidi, M, M. 

an, 189, sn 

Panwll, Chute* Stewart, M. 01 

Putition at Irduid niggected. 7A. 98. 
«&, 100 

PMne. Pmident Padnic. IfiS, 1»: 
editorial by, 153; «l nine boura, 
MufercDCe, 880; selected as presi- 
dent, 2SS; siglia prodamatioii, 384: 
q>eech outMde the Poet Office, »6, 
SS?: police ai^Kxnted by, 841; 
■UteoMait made by, S*5. 34S; 
manifcato inued by, M6, 947; 
(igns order for nUTender, 3M; 
execnticm of, 413, 414. 41S; last 
procUmatioD by, 38S, 383 

PetuM, William. ie8;executi(Mi(il,41S 

Penal Lawi, British, ft 

Pbibabcm, bwricMle at. 949. SW; 
Battle of, 350 

Ptedge ol the Iriah Vohinteera, 84 

Plot, diaannament (<m Iriah V<Jud- 
leera) 

Fhmkett, Joaeph Mary, 1S4, 1S5, ffiO, 
284; eiecutiati of, 418 

Pogrom planned by Britiab. 259, MO, 
S61, «7S, Zre, S77, 338, 334, 336 

Poland, 6, 7, SO 

Police. Irish, ^ipointed, 341 

Poor Law Guardiana. IS. 4S 

Poiv law ayatem in Inland, ST 

Portugal. 92 

Poat Office, Dublin Genend, 217, 218; 
capture of. 201. 202; area of, S20; 
bombardment of, 389; aet on fir«, 
384; retreat from, 385 



Preaident of Iriih BqnUic (m* 

PeacM. Padnic) 
Prieata and people. 899 
PKry Counell, Briti^ 59 
Prodamatko of the Iiirii Kepofalii^ T. 

283,284 
Protection in Irolaiid, IS 
Ptotcatanta and CathoUci in Itckod. 

888 
Provinoaal GovemmHit nunileato. 

940.947 

Railaom drATioim m Dublin, 81B 
aehellioa of lOlS, 59, 59; not a Sinn 
Fein RebeUico, 138; bow it waa 
planned, 817; order f or tbt, 888 
Redcoat in Ireland. 90^ 37, 123 
fiednuMtd, John £., 64. SS, OS. SS. 84. 
71. 72, 76. 96, S7. 98, 09, 119, ISO, 
190, 194, 18S, 139, ISS. 187, 188. 
180, 210; aa recruiting aergcaat, 
lis, 117; knowledge at, of eoo- 
ditioni in Irdand, 294; qieech in 
Gnhray, 298; nnd Volunteer inci- 
dent. 858 
ReligioD. War* at, in Ireland, S8« 
RepubBi^ leaaona tor an Iriah. ft89: 
procUmattMi at the IrUb 883^ 884, 
209 
Reatrictioaa under Home Rule, 58 
Rin«send (m Boland'a BfilU) 
Rotunda, DubUn, 1, 40, 81, 88 
Royal aaacnt, SS, U 
Royal College of Surgeoni oocnpied, 

304 
Royal Dublin Society, 8 
Royal Irid Constabulary, 98; SS; 

report on Volunt«en, SS8 
Ruina. 88, 84, SS 

Seitton md PaUt, 181, 188 
Scotland. 88, 02 
Sootamen in Britidi anny. 97 
Secret order* to nulitair. 240, 891 
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